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I* () REWORD 


h la PI RH VPS IV 1 II. lO BI GIN BY SAVING THAT LS;SBI\ BRANDON 

is not the leal nor an acceptable title of this woik, by far the 
most impoitant of the scis huge* number of Swinburne's 
wiHtngs which base not \et been published It is not Switi- 
bui tie’s, who ties ci gjse a name to the tinsel; it was most in- 
appiopiiateh (as I show m m\ Commentaiy) applied to the 
book bv the giossl) incompetent Wise 01 the almost as giossls 
incompetent Cossc, 1 who impudently constituted themsehes 
the absolutist guaulians of Swinburne’s litetaiv temains and 
/iso of his lcpuKttion according to tin 11 standauls But as this 
false title has acquiied a standing tlnough its piescnce in 
Wise's Catalogues, and has been used of the wotk whenexei the 
lattei has been mentioned in all publications 1 elating to Swin- 
burne piintul in the last foils seats ot so, it has seemed l>C't 
not 10 seek to altci it In spite of the suuples of competent 
s< holatsliip, it is too late to do so: the ssorld has heard, with a 
ceitain cunosiis. of Ltsbia Biandon’.dias knots n that it must 
and w ill one das be pi intecl, and it is the expcc tation of a woik 


’ It is uioic pi nimble lint C-ossc was tli" un enloi of ilus inapt if not 
inept title of the hook. Ip the [ i{t\ he sass tint Swinburne canted out 
this scheme in a . loniaucc called, fiom the name of its heiotne, 
Itshtu lhandon . unw.u antabls ituplvmg that the booh was thus 
tailed bv Swuitmine He is equally wtong when, in the ‘ame passage, 
he savs that ‘Swmhmiic thought he had [whalesct that means, com 
pleiels diopped this woik’ [ptesunwbls once he had had it sent to the 
prmtet]. These ate not the onlv euois m this shoit patagiaph of seven 
lines. This is typical of Gosse’s tnisna&ed Life, which is crowded with 
^nors of fact as well as with much woise things. 

Ill 
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of that name (rumoured ‘immoral’ or ‘shocking) that the 
present publication comes at long last to satisfy. 1 At long last: * 
the wot k was written sonic eighty } cars ago, and about seventy 
years ago Swinburne had the greater part of the manuscript 
set up in type; it was then, and for some time after, his firm 
intention to complete the book and have it published. But 
Watts-Dunton, as 1 have related in the historical part of -my 
Commentary, with low and persistent cunning thwarted Chis 
design, and finally discouraged Swinburne from going on with 
this or any other novclistic work. The greater part of the 
manuscript' was sold, an indecently short time after Swin- 
burne's, death, along with the manuscripts of most 3 of the rest 

1 It is likclv that existence of the work undei this title was put into 
cuculanon b\ Cios.se ftom at least as early at 1877. See the extract fiom 
lus journal cited in the historical section of mv Commentary. 

? Other poitions weie acquired by Wise at later dates; and appaiotitlv 
a few p.Tgcs never came into his possession. Dctailedrinforvnation and 
discussion iegai ding this matter will he found in Chapters I and 111 
of the Commentary. 

* Wise, in his Intioduction to A Swinburne Libnuy , 19*3. sa\s A 
number of manuscripts of published pieces was sold by Watts-Dunton 
i<* a London dealer, but nothing unpublished failed to become inv 
pi opens* (Wise’s italics). This is categorical enough, but it is not true, 
ioi one thing, the manuscript of Lucretta Borgia (‘The Chronicle of 
lebaldeo 'Iebaldet’) # did not go to Wise; and it is at least possible that 
lie did not sccuic the chapter Lesbia Bum Aon entitled 'Another 
P01 trail' (for the nnstciious foil tines of w'hich see the section of mv 
Commentary dealing with The Text). And so on: for the matter does 
not end hcie. W. T. Spencer, in forty Years in My Bookshop (1923) 
says he pm chased fiom Watts-Dunton ‘after Swinburne’s death’ the 
manuscripts of ’about twelve unpublished poems’, as well as of a con- 
siderable number of other works. Mr. W. Parijngton (who reproduces 
as tine ^e’s mendacious assertion that eveiything unpublished was 
bought h, Mm) rccqi ds in Thomas J. Wise in the Original Cloth 
(194G) that ‘atLondon Bookseller ***••♦* MMM * managed to get a foot 
in, and secured as many as une hundred and two MS. pieces — greatly 
to the surprise and chagrin of Wise*. If the number of the cryptic 
asterisks (of which there is a surprising and tantalizing abundance in 
Mr. Partington’s book) stands Here for the letters of the ’London 
Booksellers’ name, he was in all likelihood Walter T, Spencer; if he 
was not Spencer, it is very probable that another batch of unpublished 
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of Swinburne’s unpublished work, by Watts-Dunton to Wise 
for some £3,000, a low figure for such treasures, but doubtless 
a tidy sum in the eyes of the man who had thus committed an 
act of vile treachery against his friend. For it was a betrayal; 
nearly all Swinburne’s unpublished work and full rights’ over 
it were thereby transferred to about the last person in the 
World who should have charge of it; it was delivered into the 
’hands and tapricc of' a completely uneducated pedlar who not 
-.only had no literature but was prodigiously incompetent in 


(Sole 3 continued ) — 

works, besides the some twelve poems acquired by the lattei, must be 
added to the tale of those which did not become Wise s proper tv. Wise 
ignored completely the statement in Spencer’s book, which appealed 
some two years before A Swinburne Library ; he must have been 
acquainted with this book (and more than piobably ieceived # a presenta- 
tion copy of it), as he knew Spencer vers well, and is mentioned in the 
book in term* of undeserved laudation sure to flatter his vanitv and — 
like so many other glowing testimonials to his abilities and \ it lues — 
give a feeling of security to the impostor and criminal that was his 
central self. Spencer had the reputation of being a very shicwd expert 
m the science of books in which .Wise passed as a master. 

1 Or virtually full rights. The copyright was not his, and so hetould 
not publish without permission of the pwner of it (which, however, 
Gosse s influence could be counted «yi to obtain in the extremely un- 
likely event of any leluctance being displayed). Rut apart from that 
he could do just as he liked with the work. He could sell juid disperse 
it with no record of whither it had gone (and he did so in the case of 
a \ciy large amount of it — to the despair of anvonc engaged on Mvin- 
’buinc scholaiship). He could e\en bieak up units and — again with no 
iccord of the facts, of course — scatter — gainfullv.it goes without saying 
— the constituent parts in various diiections (and he did so in a laigc 
number of cases: tyr. Partington records that the MS. of the book on 
Blake was thus ‘broken up, and leaves inserted in some twenty-five 
Swinburnefiist editions (genuine and spurious) sold tc*Wrcnn "to add a 
bit to their value” *; 1 could supplement this instance of shocking 
vandalism with others that have come under my observation). Woise 
still, he could destroy it (and he actually did so— doubtless under 
pleasure from Gosse — in at least two cases, as he himself confesses: one 
apprehensively wonders how mafly other cases there were which, much 
more characteristically, he kept dark — beyond the reach of the most 
subtle processes of detection). 
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the lowly business of bibliography in which he managed to 
palm himself off as someone who enjoyed supereminence. (See 
the marvellous tributes to him from reputed experts in the 
Prefaces' to the volumes of the Ashley catalogue: as it is im- 
jxjssible to believe these gentlemen were knaves, they must 
have been the other thing in the well-known brace of alterna- 
tives. 'A fixed figures for the time of scorn’: thus each of 
them is for ever in virtue of the testimonial he gaVe to the 
biggest dunce in the whole history of their profession.) He 
was also an indelicate criminal, a forget, and Watts-Dunton 
was not without some inkling of this;’ which* renders still 
heavier the chaige he incurred by thus disposing of his 
ft iend’s propei ty- 

To make things worse. Gosse was immediately and hence- 
foith conjoined in an unholy partnership with Wise in all 
that concerned Swinburne. The full histoiv of that patt- 
nership I ‘shall give in an excursus in my next book on 
Swinburne, and I shall say very little about it Here. Sonic 
simpletons believe that the adjunction of Gosse made things 
better; that he vvas a scholar of fine parts who kept a con- 
trolling hand ov.er the blundering ignorance of Wise and 
corrected his many terrible errors. All this is a myth; Gosse 
was little better than Wise, in spite of a tenacious legend to 


! At least -Wan vDu nton (before the sale) spotted that ceit.iin items 
in Wise's Swinburne Bibliography were ‘fotgeries and pit dues' (his 
words) and he told Wise so, and threatened to denounce thtse 'damned 
things’ (his words again) in one of the principal literal y tevicvvs. Ho 
had some idea, then,, that Wise was a shady character. But Wise su<- 
teeded in bamboo/ling him (or perhaps — a much giavci nuttci^-m 
winning his adhesion in spite of abiding knowledge or suspicion) to 
such an '■'.■'■nt that a few years after Swinburne's death Swinburnes 
‘best frienc was Signing himself 'Yours affectionately'. Yom alfet- 
tionate friend' in letters to the forger which can now be seen in the 
British Museum. Watts-Dunton of course had what he no doubt 
thought a good reason for cherishing Wise, for had not the latter bv 
his purchases increased Watts-Dunton’^ already ample means, derived 
partly fiom his inheritance of all Swinburne’s worldly possessions, in- 
cluding a sum of money large enough to be called a fortune? 
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the contrary. He was not really educated, he was no true 
scholar, and, what is worse, he had a malignant animus 
against Swinburne, and was the chiel agent of the misrepre- 
sentation from which Swinburne still suffers. All this I shall 
show, with dynamitic proof at need, in my next book. (I 
chivalrously warn anyone who thinks of entering the lists 
against me on behalf of Gosse — or any other persons I attack 
in this book — that this will be a perilous piece of charity.) It 
is enough to say now that the editing by him and Wise in 
conjun&ion of Swinburne’s posthumous publications is one 
of the most scandalous things in the history of letters. I have, 
except in,a minority of cases where I have not been able to 
see the original holographs, collated these publications with 
the manuscripts; it is putting it with safe leniency to say that 
on the average there is one serious error, and several lessei 
ones, in every ten lines of verse, and one serious aftd several 
lesser ones in e\ evv twenty lines of pio-.e; what is e\en more 
disgraceful, in dialogic pieces lines are sometimes assigned to 
the wrong speaker: the letters too suffer from the conscience- 
less incompetence of these two malefactors : not only are there 
serious errors in what thev do publish, but, 'without any*sort 
of indication to the reader, whole passages are sometimes 
omitted, presumably because there is something in them 
offensive, not to civilised taste, but to an old-maidish 
squeamishness which was one of the qualities that gave dis- 
tinction to Gosse. (It must always be kept in mind that not 
onl) was Gossett co editoi with Wise in all these cases, but that 
he did the work of final revision (I have proof of this). His 
responsibility for the disgraceful errors and omissions is there- 
fore greater than* that of Wise: no antics of special pleading 
tan evei set tire him fiom damnation. 1 ) The result is 


' Mi. l\u tinglon, retorting (in connexion with Swinburne's literals 
lemains) to Gosse’s association with Wise, rails him the confidential 
friend’. Is theie something of cryptic irony heie? One would like to 
think so, He also savs that ‘the collaboration between the two friends 
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in reading any of the considerable quantity of Swin- 
burne's posthumous work brought out by this pair one can 
never be sure that one is reading what Swinburne actually 


{Xate 1 continued) — 

was of the happiest and most genuine character. Is there behind this 
entirely \eracious statement a reserve of meaning which Mr. Paiiington 
prefers to lease in abevaiu.tr? Again, one would like to think so But 
Mr. Pai ting ton nowhere gives anv express indication of Gosse's maf- 
feasance in the matter under discussion. On the contrary, he represents 
him as a pun idcuttj! coadjutoi who collected Wise's crisis in the 
editions of .Swinburne's unpublished works and brought those editions 
to a state of scholarly pei feet ion. t Gosse. it is tine, did conect some 
eiiors, but he allowed the svorst howlers to pass.) In his eifort to excul- 
pate Gosse Mi. Partington resorts in certain cases to special pleading 
which collapses when it is competently examined, 1 must limit myself 
to ghing only one example of this here. Gosse and Wise had taken 
ns being Swinburne's certain pieces of drivelling and twaddling doggetcl 
b\ ‘A.C.S/ W’hich had appeared in Frasn's Magazine for April iS.jS 
^when Swinburne was barely more than ten) and in later numbers o\ei 
the next few years. The bright pair oi confederates thought them 
‘immeasuiablv supeiioi to the incoherent vapomings of Shellcv's e:uK 
muse', and Gosse w'as so confident that A.C.S.’ could be no other th m 
Stfinbume that he unreservedly ascribed them to the latter in the 
abominably tra\ cm ving article on him which he contributed to the 
Diclionin\ of Xational Biography (and which still scandalouslv keeps 
its place in that highly lepftted and quasi -official publicat ion as if it 
were definitively true and quite adequate within its limits) Wise had 
many years before attributed some of them to Swinburne in one of his 
characteristically incompetent bibliographical ventures, and he now 
(1912) issued all of them in a couple of pamphlets But unfoi tunatelv 
it transpired that the 'A C.S/ in question could noc-be Swinburne (as 
rudimentary mother wit would base been sufficient to show at he out 
set); and meddlesoJnc outsiders, inconv enientlv more competent than 
the asinir nair, prosed that these were the initials of Sir Amhonv 
Coningham crling. Never wa,s so ignommioush discrediting a 
showmg-up: Gjsse, as Veil as his associate, was rescaled as pitifulh 
wanting in .1 sense of literary values and even in sense tout rourt: hr 
stood forth as a dolt whose place was not in the woild of letters But 
Mr. Partington tries to whitewash Gosse; he puts all the blame on 
Wise, would have us believe that Gosse was misled bv Wise, and 
couldn’t have known anv better. But this won't do. Apart from the 
failure of elementary sense in face of the simple facts of the case, Gosse 
was not acting in the dark : he had received notice ftorn 'The Pines' in 
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wrote 1 When I conveyed this information to a distinguished 
fiicnd at Oxford whose main business as a professor and 
author is with literature he wrote back that he was ‘appalled’: 
and all those who have to do with Swinburne will shaie this 
sentiment of dismay. 

I have not even yet indicated the worst with regard to 
( »o„ss(* he did his best to secure the destiuction of work of 
the poet in ^ least two cases (and thcrcfeie possibly or iather 
piobabh m other cases of which there is no sort of record) 
l list, there were certain sonnets which he implored Wise to 
dcstioN completely J \\<ie tluv so Rabelaisian or bawcU m 

(No te 1 continued)- 

iqo2 (ti piopos of Wises bibhogiaphu al attribution) that Swinburne 
‘repudiated 1 theiCi* f ' in question "1 his upudi a on he hid then w ih 
hit’ll handed and impudent disdain dismissed is immense of course 
he knew better than Swinburne hinisc If whether v uhtui t It. ni oi hid 
not written verses which he, Gossc, had taken it into h»s \\> id to 
ascube to Swrnbuine Mr Partington, it need hardlv be sa d gut s no 
inkling of this devastating lau, which is easih acces>,ble ^noi his , 
Ik cn recorded by anvbodv ehe) -I nothing mote oi cotme thai 

that Mi Partington’s scholarship is less externne than is ltqmud for 
the handling of lr cat Gos se, especially h\ am one ushfnouyh to appeal 
as counsel foi the defence 

1 It is a matter of urgent ni)|>oii uuc that all these woiks should lie 
u issued m then integrity, purged oi Fhe di storting tiro’s mt’ educed 
into them bv this couple of tnisntants l have, in the intervals of othei 
taslv re c st lblishcd the text of mam of them (including not a few 
of the letter s), and I shall bring them out on future occasions, and 
also the ttu d'ts which, because of prudishncss or rnucal dcbihtv, Gos^c 
and Wise thought should be withheld from publication (1 \en those 
of them which arc not of mpeilame value mtiinMcallv aie at leas! 
inteustmg as ttnteuals lor the intellectual and aesthetic biogiaphv of 
the poet in various Mages of his career) These partial publications 
will lie contiibutoiy to a larger design that c if issuing a cm pus of all 
i lie wimngs of Swinburne (including the letters) that were not printed 
during his lifetime 

- \\ he thci Wise complied there is no dcustve evidence to show 
theie are extant unpublished sonnets which may be those in question, 
bm thrv equally may not be, an uncondmtable uncertainty will always 
lcmain on this point Wise, sometimes at least in the uuttei of 
cataloguing, did not give way to Go*se'i suppiessive or destructive 
F f\ 
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nsqut 01 blasphemous oi otherwise shocking I hat they wete 
calculated to bi mg a deep blush to the cheeks of maidens and 
c mates and people such as (iosse? Was their subject-matter 
ccitafn unmentionable relations (quite fictitious of coprse) m 
a coach oi olseuheio between Queen Vu tot la and Wot ris- 
es tilth 01 Loitl |ohn Russell? (Suinbuine in his S lutm and 
Dxing seals did suite a riiama in kicnch on this topic svlpch 
Rossetti and ojlui of his Inghls gifted fi kmhIs found sasti*. 
iinusing ) No iluie ss is nothing in the hast naughts about 


demands theie aie cases m which he pcisisud in making rnenuon of 
woik which ilu Intel w is .uiMoih shonhl not comt to tin lunulcd < 
of the world It was a cpulitv of his felon, otn defects that lie was less 
stiait lued than his paitnn in disastions waidc nship over Swinburne s 
adans Here Wise teallv helped to protect the poet against Go>sc s 
subversive designs 

W \f Rossttti wining to Watts Hanlon \ few months diet im 
poets death asked if he h ul found .tin trace of a un amusing pci 
fonname bv Swinburne, eaihti thin the ( luvne Walk class t choni 
in I unc h ( died In So i i (It hi lit m It i> a t id he king skit nui m»i < 
det idled pages of whuh wc used to laugh hugely. pni[x>mm> to did 
with tile euh life of Queen Victoria lord John RussJI of all men 
in the world homes. as h*r ardent and I ft ir overmuch fivon»cd 
loser Wise m one of his bibliographic tl passages, aflnnis (hit no 
nace remains of this piece Watts Diinton he s.ivh, informed nu th it 
it wn shoikit^lv nnprojKi ind had long since been dtsiim d Itm 
Wise as so almost incredibly often tKcwhcie is wrong here son e 
naec and moie than a tiaee dots icmnn of duv drama (originally 
conceived as a tale, as is molded m an unpuhlkshcd letter m the 
course of which Winb irnc gives an outline of the plot) I here is 
extant a J llogue in I icncli between Queen \ ictoiia and lord John 
Russell w. is evidemlv a pm of it (Mcic tfie sovereign defends 
heisclf atrnnsc the complaint c>f I ord John Russell her nmant rn pird 
th it the posit ioA he now o<< up»c-s in tins capacity wa» once held h\ the 
poet Wordswoith ) Ifns is a tvpcscupt tops accjuncd b\ the ownci 
from Wise and so WW apparently knew moie than he indie ited of 
the piece, and it is even more than probable that he lied when --as 
late as ic)2*j he defined that no trare of it remained, he presumably 
had once possessed the muiuscnpt of the cops he sold — in accoidavuc 
with a dodge. of Ins for fuithcr rwreismg his revenue bv the sale of 
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Tditoi s Note 

Onh eight of the chaplet' ha\r i » t le^. in the manuscript t lir 
1 1 Lie of Chaptei \V 14 on the hack of one of the gallp pi oofs >omc 
chapters are unfinished or the completing p iges ik m smii^ m the 
< a>c of^uru pi) the pulitiiin irv part is missing m th it of otlnis both 
completing auci pichinutais parts aie wanting \t is is good is < t it 1111 
that except m the case of p) and (11) these missing poitions n< no 
lon<,ei extant 
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them, nothing that could offend a churchwarden or the most 
fanatical devotee of the ro>al house They were purely and 
simpl) political seises; serses on Continental politics tn the 
late eighties, and Gossc did not happen to like the political 
opinions con\c>cd in them So he begged Wise to destroy them 
completely Gosse was guilt) of mans high handed actions, 
many enormities, svith legaid to Swinburne, but this ssould 
t*ke a lot of beating Of course it is -or should be — 
etoiiuiitarv, axiomatic, that no w ox k left bv a writer, aod 
especially a great writti, should lie dcsttoved bv anvtxxh, and 
least of all b) a "person who is infmitelv below him 

In the second case alv> there was no question of offence 
against taste or moials Gosse uiged Wise to destrov a piece 
of fiction by the poet He found it flat dull, feeble childish, 


(V 1 continued) 

1 1 him npls of ii^iliuvciipts In Ii ul >!d to nlhu bmih ^ \ » dI<ltJwM 
tspisuipt copies j^uch I lust “ccn ire like the seizes and pro^t 
pmihi mousls published 1>\ him and Gosst - *cn # umchable ihc 
niiiihu of inois in them in tcmuktblc and d sturbing when one 
ilunls ill it thc> will piohahlv bt upioduced propagated and pei 
pet uiicd in theses ami hooks whue these texts aie cited as if thrs 
win (iimm ) I Iicm l.itlei du h oHnihcito iimeuunt'cd puxccRm * 

( Me sm s C aitu and Pollatd and M Partnigtou hast lcvealed onl\ a 
[) u t ot the* m imv side of \\ i e s hisioi^ I g»\c hcic as a fui thei ind,ca 
turn of the cpialitv of the wp i ^ tascal who ^conjoined with Gov<) 
bul l(*i ill too long plait ii ails ibsolutc f>owci over Smnbumcs un 
pnbhsht d wi iltngs 

In Vi in <l< la limn In the w t\ in not to be confused with hi 
I ult <ht Point m w f a piose slots in wh ch Queen \ ictona also figuics 
with iiinhuics and ptopcnsiucs and in ioles that «ha\c no place in 
viiHt IunIois 1 he manscupt of this story ot novel cof which as Swim 
iimm Ininsilf Mid m f, i unpublished littu the mildest ingredients 
ui Mpc pcijuts nuudci opium suicide tinVm Jcsyitrv ) is extant 
oi u li ist most of it is (one whole chaptci of it is among the Swin 
bm tic manuMtipts which aic in ms povscssion) Swinburne of course 
wioti these two pieces in a spun of ribald (but never obscene) fun 
Obscemts — in the sense of ineie srnmuncss or sniggcung indeccncv — 
is not to be found answherc m his works published oi unpublished 
which is pot to say that they ate not tn them things which by the 
standards of pi im and propet otihodovy arc mosi hotribly shocking 
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them, nothing that could offend a churchwarden or the most 
fanatical devotee of the royal house. They were purely and 
simply political \ erses; \eiscs on (Continental politics in the 
late eighties; and Gossc did not happen to like the political 
opinions conveyed in them. So he begged Wise to destroy them 
completely . . . Gossc was guilty of inanv high-handed actions, 
maiiv enormities, with tegard to Swinburne, but this would 
t %kc a lot ^of beating. Of couuc* it is -or should be — 
cictncn tats, axiomatic, that no woik left be a writer, and 
espec iall^ a great writer, should be desttosed b% ambodv, and 
least of all by a ‘person who is infimteh below him 

In the second case also there was no question of offence 
against taste 01 inoials. Gossc* utged Wise to destros a piece 
of lie non bv the j>oet. He found it flat, dull, feeble, childish, 


(S<>t< * continued ) 

u.tiw ) ipts of ii^ftiiitocYipis lu li.nl oliliooilui Icons i \m! ..I! •') ilu m 
U|>( s('ijJt topics ^iu h I hast- seen arc -like the stiscs ai»d pro-e 
jMisilii'imnish published l>s him and (.osm* — sers . unicliablc the 
minim of ciiois in them is itmaiktblc and disluibing. when one 
Hunks dial ihcs will piobabh be it produced, propagated and per 
pt mated hi theses ami books white these ie\t;> art cited as if ihrs 

mo .ni’iiiu ) I lies, lain i di 1 i‘K <■( luthc i lo nti< t< o.nistd [>toc edtiu s 

(M tssh C attci and Pollan! and Mr Paitmgton have revealed onlv a 
(Mil d| the seams side of \\ isc > luMoif) 1 give licit as a further inch t a 
i * nn of the qtiahtv of the i.g iascal who (conjoined With Go^tj 

had for all too long piauuallv a‘»M»lutc powci ovet Swinburnes un 
published wutings 

la \ti ut </e la l\t i tie hs the wav, is not to Ik confused with Im 
hilt dn I'otitrm m f a piose stoiv in which Queen \ ictona also hguies 
with atuiluiies .hid piopetwttCN and in ioles (hat«ha\c no place m 
ami fusion l he manscnpl of tins \tor> oi novel vof 'vhith, as Swin 
lmi tie himself said ii* n unpublished letter, the 'mildest ingredients' 
aie tape pcijjim imndci opium suicide, neaVm. Jesuit i\ ) is extant, 
oi at It ist most of u is (one whole chapter of a is among the Swm 
fun uc mantiM lipts which aic m niv |>o\scsMon> Swinburne of coui*c 
wiotc these two pieces in a spmt of ribald (but never obscene) fun 
<)bstc!ut\~-in the sense of mere smuttmess oi sniggering indecency — 
is not to !>e found amwhetc in lus works, published oi unpublished * 
which is not to sav that thev me not in them things which b\ the 
standaids of piim and piopci oithoriow aic most honibl> shocking. 
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and even unintelligible; it ended even l>efore it had got going; 
it was not representative of Swinburne; it was a tentative in a 
line for which the poet had no aptitude; he must have just 
been reading Poe for the first time: this story was a diiect 
imitation of The Mystery of Maiie Rvsret; altogether, it was 
without any" value whatsoever, and therefore Wise should 
consign it to the flames. Even if all these aiguments were 
right, the plea for dcstnu tion Is nothing less than monstrous 
But all the arguments arc wrong, and so the monstrousness 
has a comic quality. So far from being flat, dull, etc., the 
nanative is to a large degtee the reverse; it is a competently 
constructed opening of a story of detection, or rather of a 
storv in which detection will follow; w r ith skilful adequacy it 
introduces the main characters and presents a series of facts 
which form a ctesccndo of mysten; and it successfully does its 
main business in arousing the curiosity of the reader. But it is 
unfinished, and the curiosity receives no satisfaction. In shoit 
it might with no great impropriety be called a sort of Edwin 
Drood on the sqale of the noux'dle. That Gossc should make 
the absurd charge that it ends before it begins and should 
even find it unintelligible as it stands is not surprising: he 
did not have enough wit to see that it is a mere fust part of a 
my stery -story of which «the resolving sequence is missing 
(whether it is lost or was nc\er written is a mattei on which 
I have no information). As for its being non-Swinlnn niau, 
heie again the contrary is true: in felicitv and telling c< ononis 
of phrase particularly, and in highly effect i\e strokes of poi- 
traiture (very summary here of course) it is as chaiacteristic 
of Swinburne as anything in his more realistic fiction: in 
these quali' s he holds of himself alone; jf tlieic is anv in- 
fluence in otlu.. reports, it is almost exclusively that of Bal/ac 
— the Balzac ol La Mai ton Xiu ingen and other works ti eating 
the sordid and fierce ‘combat complique’ of interests pursuing 
money; certainly there is no sign of imitation of Poc (whom 
Swinburne more than probably had read for the first time 
long before): there is nothing here of the cheap met eti icious- 
ness and the. tawdry lomanticisin of the American, nor of any 
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of the other qualities by which he scored facile success So 
much for (iosse’s critical faculty and his intellectual capacity 
in general: Fits pionounceincnts on this unfinished story are 
typical and serve to give his true measuie. His attempt to 
sccuie destruction hcie is pcihaps even more serious, more 
outiageous, than in the case of the sonnets. Foi here he wished 
to do away with work, not because of anything (even political) 
ifi its contents, but solely for aesthetic leasons: his im- 
percipicMue (and insipieiue) impudcntlv* declared valueless 
compctcut work by a man immeasurably his superior as an 
artist (he himself wasn’t one at all), and simplv on that ground 
lie sought to have it annihilated. 1 

All these? things I call criminal. I am indifferent to the 
thesis of an Amciican ladv that Gosse was to some extent im- 
plicated in Wise's activities as a forgei : for me he is 
ciiminal enough independently of that charge (which at first 
sight 1 am not inclined to take seriously).* 

’ Wise had enough sense io icmni the dullaul s Imuish demand. and 
fniiunatrlv ihc piece in.»\ still he seen 

1 I lie ladv in cpiestion -Miss F Ratchfoid — has i£temlv had com- 
municated to me through a common friend m Ainenca the latest 
stage of her indagations into these \u\ cnicitaining m\ stents. FFiom* 
accjuainted with pievious chapteis of th* tale of detection mav he 
interested in the following e\tiact fnfln the communique with which 
1 have heen favoured : 

1 have definite documcnuiv pioof that Hoi man had a pan in 
manufacturing the foiled Tennvson s lunt 7 annulment. 1871. . 
and that Gosse certain!? had ciiminal knowledge of Sonnet <. 1847. 
both hcfoie arid after he sponsored it It is nioie than probable that 
he knew 01 guessed the whole scheme, and again if is certain that he 
oic asionallv lent his aid in authenticating the foigencv A.W. Pollaid 
bv his own statemefh knew in 1910 the nature of more than a dozen 
of the foigcries in the British Museum, and \e^ he had them 
catalogued as honest books, a iccommcndation Wise made good use 
of . . . None of Gosse'. s defenders has faced the evidence fairlv — vciv 
few of them have even seen it. I wbh I might talk the question 
thiough with someone who in full knowledge believes him inno- 
cent, but who vet is open-minded enough to consider and analvse 
the evidence fully. I do not want to convince him, luit I do want to 
know how he interprets facts which to my mind arc conclusive.* 
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In view of these and other facts I make no apology for the 
acerb terms in which I refci to him and Wise in the (ourse 
of my Commentary. My language will doubtless give offence 
in certain quarters, but I claim that it is never in excess of 
the occasion. 

These remarks about Gosse and Wise ate somewhat paicn- 
thetical within the section beginning 'At long last’, but they 
are not irrelevant: such were the two persons in whose soly 
keeping Lcsbia Brahdon and its fate lay for many ycais. 

Tlies decided that it should not be given to t he; wot Id; 
na\ more, as late as the Bonchuich edition of the Life ( i 7 ), 
Govsc announced that ‘it ought ncm to be published' (mv 
italics), in the opinion of himself and the distinguished felon 
with whom for a long time past he had been on trims that 
were almost fraternal. ( I'hcv were as thick as two thieves, as 
M iss Ratchford might say, gising a mote than figuiative sense 
to that homely exptession. 1 of couise intend hcie no mote 
than the figurative sense as far as Gosse is concerned.) One 
can be pretty certain that Gosse was the main it not the sole 
author of this very impeitinent decision, contiaiv to the 
express wish mid intention of Swinburne while he was 
engaged upon the work.' 


1 \Wc, .as I have indicated. had noi (,nocs old maidish ampb 
1 here is a cornual wobbling in his opinion as to i lir uniih ol led .<< 
lhtindnn iiciletfing no doubt a iritam ill ease on his part under 
piessme of C»ossc\ insistence that the work was too immoral to he 
published m am sou of edition). 1 bus, in A Ribhogr aph\ nf [hr 
initnigs m mid :r'\r of Algernon (.harles Swinburne, iijii). hr 

speaks of it he following terms 

' I he storv uncpiest louahh autobiographic fd. and thr lino is a 
distorted irnat^ of the \out hf id Mormon' Distorted nia\ lx tersclv 
described as bosh lor the opposite true view se< , in mv ( <»mimnraiv 
the iiuoimt of ffeilxit Sevton as a verv faithful |>oitrait ol Sum 
Inline.] ‘As such it is ok inteicst. But the whole tiling is mmbid and 
unwholesome, and no regret need l>c fell that Swinburne laded to 
continue and complete the work/ 

This judgment is omitted altogether in A Swinburne Lihuu\ (irj»*). 
In the Botuhuuh Bibliography (1927), however, it is repioduced with 
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Readers of to-day will wonder at this decision; will be sur- 
prised that Gossc should have sought to prevent from coming 
into its own a work of much great beauty and of ihterest 
otheiwise, bv interdicting it to, among others, those quali- 
fied to appreciate it and therefore entitled to have knowledge 
of it. (One shudders to think what, had the Gosses of the 
world had their wav, would have happened to a good deal 
rtot only o4 Aristoph anes, Cat ullus. Juvenal , Mar tial a nd 
Rabelais, but'esen oFT’TaFo and Shakespeare and manv other 
tCiiteis r»F cTiss^ tank studied by the young of both sexes at 
the most tespectable seats of learning and not kept bv 
ecclesiastics of an enquiring turn of mind in secret nooks of 
theit libraries) It is true that Swinburne himself spoke of it 
(in a letter to Sii Richard Button) as being ‘mote offensise 
and objectionable to Britannia than an\ thing 1 ha\e set 
done’, and therein indicated that there was much in it to 
shock respectability. But the sensational effect he anticipated 
is hardly possible to-d.is : it is too late : after D. H. Lawrence’s 
lady Chatter ley’s Lover, Josce's i'lys\r\, and other freclv 
circulated and well nigh uimeisalls toletated sentures in 
panhesiastit potnogtaphs, Leslna Brandon must seem 
h.umless to Britannia 

But. in this matter of subject arjd handling, Swinburne did, 
in I.c'Uui Brandon, make a considetable adsance for the 
tune (and. indeed, so fat as English lrteratute is concerned, 
loi the* whole of the test of the nineteenth centuts and the 
fust tluee lustia of the twentieth. Thomas Haidy, toi 


* t oiitniued) - 

mu « Ii.iiu;c* up i< » i lie \C<n U of miccst . but in die last sememe wc inul 
pMjti.iiit modihcaiions 1 he woik has now become oi^\ ‘10 a ceiiain 
dcgicc mi wholesome’, and no lrgict nerd be fell lh.il' cic gives wav 
to ‘some icgici must be lelt ihai* eu ! Mich sclf-stultification makes 
Wise .1 competitor foi the pn/c which Lafouicadc holds for achieve* 
mem in ilus held. He no doubt slipped in these altciations without 
saving au\ thing at>oui them to Gossc. who was very slack in supci- 
visiou 01 anv of the pmnaiv obligations of scholarship that is belter 
than bogus 
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example, who is regarded as a rebel against orthodoxy, is 
spinstcrish compared with Swinburne in his treatment of any- 
thing ’in the sexual line). The attitude of the Victorian 
Britannia in this conncxtion is well indicated by Thackeray’s 
protest against it in the preface of Pendennis : 

‘Even the gentlemen of our age .... even these we cannot 
show as they are. Since the author of Torn Jones was burie^l, 
no writer of fiction among us has been perm it led to depit t 
to his utmost power a m\n. We must drape him, and gi\e 
him a certain conventional simper. Society Will not tolerate 
the Natural in our Art. Many laities have remonstrated and 
subscribers left me, because, in the course of«thc story, I 
described a voting man resisting and affected In tempta- 
tion.’ 

That Thackcrav. who adapted himself easily to conventions, 
and was indeed a \erv comentional person (he found 'an 
impure presence’ in every page of Sterne), should hate 
written these almost despairing wotils mav be regarded as 
significant. He spoke thus some fourteen years before Swin 
burne began 7-rshia Brandon. But the monstious thing he 
denounced was still smereign after this interval, and it con- 
tinued to be for long Vears to come. In iSfij, the piobable 
date of the earliest 'part of Swinburne’s novel, Tluiketav’s 
melanchoh observation was repeated bv Meredith in Sandra 
Bellnni: hitting at what he called ‘the Tribunal of the Ni<e 
Feelings', he asked ‘Is sentimentalism in out modem da\s 
taking the place of monasticism to mortify out pool human- 
ity?'; and, passing from the geneial to the particular. ‘In 
another age, the scenes between Mrs. Lupin and Mrs. Chump, 
greatly sig. ‘ficant fbr humanity as thev are, will be given 
without offence on one side or martyrdom on the other. At 
present ... it would be profitless to depict them.’ (It was the 
prospect of the ‘martyrdom’ spoken of bv Meredith that led 
Swinburne to take up the challenging attitude expressed in 
his letter to Burton.) But Meredith's protest had no more 
effect than Thackeray’s. Seven years later an arch fool called 
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William Forsyth, a barrister who had taken silk, perpetrated 
a book on Novels anti Novelists of the Nineteenth Century 
(which is wot th reading because its absurdity is- really 
funny) and in it he chiselled as follows on the subject of 
Torn fours'- 

‘The truth is, that it would be impossible to gi\c an 
analysis of the novel, or e\en describe the plot except in the 
most nteagre terms, without offending* against the lesprct 

due to female delicacv now.’ 

* • 

uici still, R. L. StcNcnson. who in his junei moral natuie 
w.ts a hat h^i i< ally i igid Pic t, as pt ndish as Gossc himself (with 
whom hr gnt on lamoiish >. wtotr tint ilu s i n u mastei picc r 
was not only ‘dull and false’, hut also ‘dit t\‘. a pronouncement 
whith the asinine Fmsvth would ha\c signed with pleasure 
I hings aren't anv heitei hv iSpu, in that year Hardy put 
f * » 1 1 h one e again, in tei :11s m» »j r ( o^rnt b» ( one moi < hjm au d 
the demur made by I hat kt i a\ in the middle ol the c enturs : 

‘Life bring a physiologic al fat t. its honest poi nasal must 
he laigeh concerned witli. loi nut 1 thing. Ihr relations of 
the ><\(s. and the subs! u tinon foi smli i,uuMiophc^ a* 
fayoui the false coloui mg best expressed b\ the regulation 
linisli that “they manied and were happy exon after". ol 
< atastiophes based up<m sexual u lationslup as u is. I o ibis 
expansion Knglish sot iet\ opposes a well nigh insupei able 
bai 

Rut time was si il! no lifting ol flu h u . and n»j notable supei 1 
tionot it . f 01 a good w bile yet. Some twenty \eais after Hauh's 
plea foi sense as against muddled obs( uramisni. H. G Wells 
found it necessary to make a stiemious declaration of ie\olt 
and independence and biavc enter prise o\cr the whole of 
human life: 

If I mav presume to speak for other novelists. 1 would 
say it is not so much a demand we make as an intention we 
proclaim. We arc going to write, subject onh to our limit.!- 
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tions. about the whole of human hfe We cannot present 
people unless we have this fiec hand, this unrestricted 
field What is the good of telling stories about people’s 
lues if one mav not deal freel) with the religious beliefs 
and oiganisations that have controlled or failed to control 
them 3 What is the good of pietending to write about lose, 
and the lovalfies and treat henes and quurels of men ind 
women, if one must not glance at those satieties of phvsic.rt 
temperament and organic qualitv, those deeph passionate 
needs and distresses fiom which halt the syn ms of human 
life ate biewed'- We mean to deal with all these tilings 
and it will need veiv much moie than the dtsapptoval of 
provincial Iibianans, the hostilitv of a few # in(lut niial 
people in I ondon, the stuiriluv of one papa and the deep 
and obstinate silences of anothti, to stop tin nuoming tide 
ot aggiessive novel witting We aic going to wute about 
it all ' 

Ml tint is < vcdlenr and so at < ill the othei pmtests w lit* h 
like the countc i simples of smpiditv ait tvpu ll ind siilli 
cientlv indicate the jvown of tlu stippnssiw unsi whuh 
lffctted 1 nglish lettcis foi will mu i (cntuiv But Sum 
buine, in I cslua RuuuUni, some lifts \<,us bcfoit Wills m ide 
his (itand Remonstt ukc had ah < id* kicked ovei the lines 
and assumed the hbei ties detn inch d bv the mthoi of Inn 
Vrrnnua He had well lnitntcd ‘aggnssive novi 1 wining he 
had clone moie thin ‘glincc at’ ‘those satieties <>l plivsn d 
tcmpeiamcnt and oigmic cpnlitv, those deeplv passionate 
nccds and distresses from which half the stonns of hum in 
life ai < bn 1’ Precise Iv bee ause he had done so (»ossc at a 
date latei tha^ all th^se piotcsts, dec ided that Lcsbm Munition 
should nr-, n be illowcd to rc'ich the printer 

I he work is not complete ('chiellv owing to the machina 
tions of W'atts Dunton, as 1 have explained m ins Com 
mentarv) But Swinburne finished the greatet part of it, and 
enough for the main lines of the storv to he apparent 
Because, however of .ts incompleteness, then* ate certain 
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knotlv piohlcms < on nr (ted with the stoiy 01 j>lot (discussed 
in itiv ('omincnt.il v) of which I can ofTei no mote than veiy 
tnitat i\c solutions Some of them, indeed, I would call m 
soluble 1 hose who like woiking at such things will find them 
as fascinating as the nnstei) of Eduin Dtood And thus a 
defect will turn out to be an attiaction 

Hut even if the* woik weie less complete and (viewed as a 
whole) less lncomposite than it is, and offeied no adventitious 
inteiesi in the wav of mvsteiv, it would still demand publica 
non l*oi jts paits- 01 most of them— aie of high excellence 
and iinpoi nm c nidepe ndentlv of then function in the gc n< l.d 
stiuctuic of the stoiv ' It contuns a nunibet of passages of 
{mi iii lii mi * uni (jn illt d in ti'i 1 uglish iiovi I i.wl unsui p issi <1 
in woiks of anv kind It contains scenes and even whole 
(haptets lennikablc for powei oi deh< at v of a novclistic as 
distinct tiom a purelv poetic soit It is itch in psvchological 
insight and subtletv, and it deals successfullv with tvpes of 
ihai.utei oi tempetament that had nevci been handled in the 
novel befoie Vnd in the case of one of the pet soilages vvlio is 
veiv l.ngelv aniobiogiaplmal, it piov ides much inhumation 
on Swinburne, himself, new nuttei foi the vctidn / tie which 
is so sadh needed 

On sex rial founts, then wlutcvci *its slim (comings .is jn 
unfinished whole, it is impel at i\ o that it ( hould appeu It 


1 VMi ii S uni si iu is s i a s oi I 1 tuben s nov t. U applies e«j dh in I < d n 
t with deduction nect valued bv i he mtwmphu uc of the 
I KUi) Oik 1 ikt s lij) 1 I iiiIk il uu! l < kIs i i haptt i o uso m lliu( 
with liaidlv .mi rebuilt t lo the aheadv familiar sc<*n His scpaiate 
tableaux aic admit ahl\ and n irpioac hablv combined Rut their 

individual im mi is so i*ieu that thev possess inteiesi mdcpendentlv of 
ilu combination He is a *wnei upon whom orfc can u # \ expeninent* 
vurh ones diffmm moods vci\ much as one can trv experiment* wuh 
ddfeient limits upon a piciuie H»> cabinet* have secict drawn* 
in them wluth aic onh di*tov enable after lont; familial itv \\\ 

this is so laielv c hai at tci istn of a novelist that it ha* pet hap*. *<enud 
to soim people incompatible null the novelist's cpiahtic* -a paralogism 
excusable enough in the incur subscnbei to the circulating hbian but 
ccitaudv not excusable in the cntic ' 
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Gosse had any percipienre of these facts, all the greater was 
his crime in seeking to have the book suppressed; if, as is 
much "more probable, he was impervious to them, he stands 
out all the more as a dullard who ought to have kept away 
from litcrutuic. I'he dilemma is ineluctable, and nothing 
that Gosse’s dupes or fellow-fools can do will make it other- 
wise. 

It may not be o\cr-egoistic of me to say that the prepara- 
tion of Lcsbia Ittatuhn for publication, and in especial the 
ptiinarv business of establishing the text, ljas been an im- 
mense labour. I don’t suppose anv editor of a Latin or Greek 
work has had a more formidable task. This is chiefly due to 
the almost incredible incompetence of Wise. Witfi the excep- 
tion of one chapter, and a few (still untraccd) pages of 
another, he acquired the whole of . the extant matiusnipt, 
arranged it in what he thought was the due order, and then 
had it indiscerptiblv bound in a sumptuous cover as though 
it were definitive bevond any question. But his order is very 
largely a chaos.* Not only ate several chapters wrongly placed, 
but a large number of the pages of one chapter are inter- 
mixed with a large number of another, so that the resulting 
coihpost is a wild confusion that gives an impression of some- 
thing like lunaev. ‘Hie restoration of order here was not 
alwavs helped by Swinburne’s handwriting, which ftequentlv 
comes vety near to being indctiphciablc. Then Wise included 
two chapters which raised insoluble problems, and which I 
always felt could not belong to the wotk; it was onlv towaids 
the end of mv labours that the fortunate discovery of a series 
of jotting* on an uncatalogucd scrap of paper in the Btitish 
Museum coi ~ r mcd that mv, suspicions bore were right. And 
so on: I hay: giveh a full account of these matters in the 
last section of my Commentary’. 

Apart from certain chapters obstinately withheld by Waits- 
Dunton, Swinburne had the whole of the unfinished work 
set up in type, in the form of gal ley- proofs, towaids the end of 
1877. More than one set was printed; a number of -these are 
extant, in varying degtccs of completeness, and I have seen 
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most of them 1 Bur inspection of them has not been of gieat 
help in clearing up the mess left by Wise. For they too arc 
to a large extent chaotic. (Swinburne himself complained. that 
‘the whole’ was ‘most carelessly arranged’.) For instance, one 
chaptei is split up into three parts, and these, separated from 
orre arrothet, are printed among others chapters in the order 
2nd, 3rd and rst. (To make things worse, this is one of the 
t> 'o aforementioned chapters of which Wise with charac- 
teristic hebetude, intermixed sheets in his arrangement of 
the manuscript-- acclaimed as a masterly achievement, a 
monument of ‘infinite patience’ b\ Lafourcade, for whom the 
bungling forger was a man of \er\ superior parts ) There are 
also in the glillevs verbal and punctuative errors, but this is a 
\erv small affair compared with the muddled state erf the 
chapters. 

In spite of all clitlrc ulnes, however. 1 think I can guaian- 
uc the text here published as correct from even point of 
\ lew. 

I have referred to a few extant sheets which 1 have not 
been able to trace. I'hev contain the end of the first and the 
beginning of tlr.e second chapter, and aie ptoha'blv not more 
than the ‘one or two’ sheets mentioned bv I-afourcade in his 
La Jeunrs\e dc Swinburne (1028) as being in the possession 
of Mr dc Y Pavcn-Pavne (who died a few vears ago). I c ill 
ihem extant’ because, if tliev existed as late as 1928. it is 
practically certain that the\ do so to-day But in spite of a 
gieat deal of trouble — investigations in numerous quarters, 
and advertising here and in America — I have so fai not been 
able to locate them, and unfoitunatclv the work has to go to 
pi ess to this small extent mow* incomplete than it is owing 
to circumstances in t’ve past which are* altogether bevond 
remedy. For it is more than probable that nothing else is 
missing except wlrat was not written by Swinburne; there is 
no reason at all to Indieve tlrat of wlrat he did write of 


1 Ami inmemmK the few of them l base not been able to sec I base 
scuiicd all the infoimatiou 1 want. 
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i he woik an> tiling is lacking sa\c these \ct v few pages. 1 

The failure to trace them is an illustration of one of the 
most .serious difficulties with which scholars occupied with 
English (not to mention other modern) authots base to con- 
tend: in manv cases it is impossible to know what has hetome 
of manuscripts. A pioperlv enlightened goveinment (a de- 
sideratum not likcls to be realised in the ptesent age m aeon) 
would forbid the passage from the count! v of an\ # manus< t ij^ 
of at least authots of a ccitaiu dcgicc ot unpoitance; and 
would make compulsory the legislation ot the \\ hereabouts 
of any such document into whose-eser hands it passed 

In the seat ch for these sheets, howoct. 1 unexpet tedlv 
learned of the existence of a whole chaptei winch I thought 
had been lost for good; for thctc is no tecotd of its sumval 
in am of the catalogues of Wise, who would base been 
anxious to secuie it had he known of its .nailahilm . and 
Lafourcade thought it had passed out of existence 'I Itis is 
' Vnothei Potttait' (th X»; an eucpius I addicssed to the 
Huntington Libiaic, San Mantio, California. as to whethei 


\ h n\ other paits fit the inaiiUMtipi air still iiitv*u.! lmi 1 2 vr con 
ms of flit st air |>i ov idccl 1 1 \ tlu g illc \ pmol> this is the on In miiUi 
mwhuhtht I ittei IiaNt IhpSii of aiiN Mil>>tantii! um. It should hi noi 
itoncd hoMtui thit stNtial ol tin in ronton m MnhiImiijh s h aid 
writing,, not onU <01 tt M fuh of print* fs umis hut alsti mndiht n s 
of the U \t fif tlit. in mux ppt I Iuin c it glided lit* sf as m peisc dim, ilu 

pails of the ni.mtistnji loiucimil and dies an all m<oi|*> iitd in 
the U\t as giNtn hen 1 hai uvt. tluicfotc n chmeU fnmi a Naiiti’ 
ol sou i res 

I Hie British Museum luaniotiipt ruler mid fium tin < tiaos in 
whic h it w is u (r fin a Ixmnd solurm) I>n U i>e *NNlm h i haos wat found 
not oiiIn ac<t| le and unquestionable In the sen dels im<tiii<al 
Lafourcade, b^jt also admit able -a mastci piece of t< const iu< non 
achieved Iin the patience sagacits and line sse o! the .iIiixm an ;ilu 
Wise), 

II a ponton of the mamistiipt in Amcma, 

III. icvisions of t lie original MS text contained in a numbci ol 
galley* now in different hands. (lot information on all these jxiints 
see the last section of inv ( oinrncntary ) As thus established, the text 
is my own property. 
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it possessed the missing sheets in question, elicited a reply in 
the negative, but that this chapter was in its possession. 1 am 
much obliged to the authorities of this library, who kindly 
sent me a photostatic copy of it, and also permission to re- 
produce it. 1 

I must also hcic record mv great obligation to .Mr. }. S. 
M n field of Washington, D C , who has gone to considerable 
tumble to assist me in my search for missing parts of the 
manustiipt He ctrculai ised all Amcncan Tniversitv and 
public libraries which I had not approached mvself; and also 
plicate libiaiies, and even private collectors of whose exist- 
ence I ton Id not have known That the quest has been in 
vain does iibt lessen mv vciv livelv gratitude Mr Mav field 
also sent me a complete photostatic copv of his set of the* 
gallcv pitots m 1 dso of letteis which in various wavs woe 
useful 'o me I am also much obliged to Mr A Whitwoith. 
sub I.tbiariun of the Riotheiton Librarv, I'niversitv of Leeds 
who was vciv helpful in sending me much det riled minima 
non concerning the gallcv proofs m that librarv, thus supple- 
menting the knowledge <>1 them I accjuircd on a visit to Leeds 
mi i 1 >ug Ik lot t |Ik M ai I dso h iv c to think MT (. \ Elliott 
Pi ov >st of 1 ton College, and Mr C A Gladstone, late house- 
mastei of that school, toi giving me (foi mv Notes) explana 
non-, of vanous Etonian trims (some of them now obsolete* 
winch Swmbume emplovs in Lrcbui Brandon 1 can no longer 
ilitiik the. lau Mi I S R Rvine ioi mam vtais a mastei 
ii i lit school and an authnntv on In gotu 1 ton, for useful 
information in the same connexion 

Lesbm Brandon is i calls part, and the laigest pait. of a 
novelist u cvele, onv of sevcial moves, under pressure of a 
long-continued obsessr c urge, towards a grand work of fiction 
(oi ’creative fusion’, as he piefened to call it) which the 

1 1 heie is no doubt as to its being genuine, 1 sav this became forgers 
of Swinburne nianuscupts w a new addition lo the industiial life of 
Amenta 1 have seen two samples of this enterprise (one of which had 
taken in an Amcncan L'niversitv). Iwsth wcie palpable forgenes to 
.ins one who was i calls competent in Swinburne 

Will 
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author, for various reasons — the chief of which 1 have indi- 
cated in my Commentary — never achieved in what may be 
called its potential fulness. The earlier Love's Cross Currents 
is another stage in this enterprise; and yet another is the, much 
later tragedy The Sisters, which is a novel in verse. Besides 
these, there are two unpublished fragments, one anterior to 
Love's Cross Currents, and the other to Lesbia Brandon, which 
arc tentatives towards these latter works; I have thercfo.e 
given them in an appendix immediately following the text 
of Lesbia Brandoji. Thus this volume contains all Swinburne’s 
hitherto unpublished work that belongs to the evde in ques- 
tion, and it is principally by what he accomplished in this 
cycle that his position as a novelist will be determined. 

I have frequently referred to mv Commentary in what 
precedes, and I now' pass bv w f av of conclusion to a hi ief 
apologia of it. 

Wise’s outrageous bungling of the text and my re ordering 
of it. and the source*, of it —(that ft, the manusetipt in its 
ditfcjcnt lots. and the galley proofs) — all these matters requite 
discussion. Moreover, the onlv available ‘histoiv of l.esbui 
Ihandon‘, as Wise calls it. is that given bv Wi,sc himself in his 
Bibliographies, supplemented bv Lafourcade (in his huge 
thesis La Jeunesse de*$u'inh nr tie), who for the most patt does 
no more than follow Wise. Hut piacticallv cverv item of this 
'history' as given bv Wise hmd Lafourcade) is altogether 
wrong. 1 It was necessary thcrefoic to provide the true historv. 
I hen the onlv critical study of the book is Lafourc ade's, vVhich. 
apart from a few inept remarks bv Wise, is the sole sourccof anv 
idea of Lesbia* Bran don which mav be possessed bv the wot Id.’ 

1 And why) i hate had occasion to test Wise elsewhere 1 have 
gi-ncrallv found that he is verv largely wrong It is such things as this, 
and not undetected forgeries, which furnish the giavest charge against 
the eminent gentlemen who. in the form of prefaces to the volumes 
of the Ashley Catalogue, gave fulsome testimonials to his competence 
in the province where they ate supposed to he cxj>eu» 

■‘Scrappy references to the work bv othci writers mav l*e ignoied in 
this connexion. 
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But I .afoul cade's study is vciy incomplete, and there isa large 
amount of enoi in it, mostly of the Boetun t\pe of which 
tlnoughout Ins thesis (and elsewhere) there is a plenitude to 
what must he a recoid extent (/ e grand than< clter de' la 
bflise — this is how one thinks of him m his own language 
as one meets hlundct aftci absurd blunder in his gargantuan 
tome, which still wins obeisant esteem fiom nines who have 
not the equipment to judge it ) A rediessivc examination and 
apfftaisal of the woik was theiefore necessary Finally, thete is 
no adequate studs one mas say that thete. is none at all — of 
Swinburne as a novelist in genual, as such he is simply 
ignoied bv Saintsbuiy, Bakei md othu so called histonans 
of the novel Hence the necessity foi still fuithu rediessivc 
woi k. 

In othet wolds, (oi scveial teasons, Lesbia Brandon must 
be accompanied bv a continentals 

I have wntten one m three sections acc ending to the follow- 
ing plan 

i A histoiv of what mav be called the cxteiml facts of 
/ esbia Brandon, and in paiticulai of the tactics of Watts- 
Dunton which, thwarted its piogiess and completion and 
hnally divetted Svvinbuine fiom his cateci as a novelist 
2. I he stoiv An account of thieve fe the two *• igments, 
I ave'\ ( toss Currents and / estna Brandon itself. I have not 
hesitated to examine l mt \ ( tow (.intents at some length, 
although it is not an unpublished woik, foi it mav be le- 
garded as piac tuallv unknown (it is not so much as mentioned 
in anv standard histoiv of the novel), I afourcadc, it is true, 
gives an account oi it, but it is tat tiom satisfactory; (and in 
anv case, Lafouuatle's mam and only 1 calls linpoi tant work, 
on Swinburne is m Hcnth. and is not easy to obtain, so that 
the gcncial inn of teadeis will have no acquaintance with it) 
Moieovet, / one’s Cross Currents is Swinburne’s onlv com- 
plete novel in piose, and theiefote may fairly be taken as a 
measure of his capactty in this line w'hen he was subject to no 
frustration; furthermore, in its structure it is regular or 
canonical, is successful as such, and thus disposes of anv fancy 
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that the author of Lesbia Brandon was incapable of writing a 
novel in the proper or strictest sense of the word : presenta- 
tion of it is therefore indispensable as a preliminary to any- 
thing one has to say about Lesbia Brandon. It will be 
gathered that I rate Love’s Cross Currents high; I regard it 
as a chef-d’oeuvre mJconnu; moreover, taking Lesbia Brandon 
into account as well, I place Swinburne very high as a novelist. 
Much of this section of the Commentary is devoted to the 
substantiation of this estimate, which will doubtless (at first 
if not at final sight) evoke surprise and evep worse things. 
But I do not anticipate any really serious refutation. 

In the course of this section I have had to examine the 
criteria by which novel istic work is generally judged, and 
this has involved going somewhat into the philosophy of the 
subject — and philosophy here as elsewhere means no more 
than an endeavour to get down to what is really fundamental. 
(A thoroughgoing work on the aesthetic of the novel is \ery 
much needed; English histories of or treatises on the novel 
are far from fulfilling this need; at. the best, they arc con- 
cerned mostly with comparatively external questions of tech- 
nique. and rarely if ever touch on matters that lie at the 
heart of the subject. There is. of course, in English, especially 
in essays by philosophically t -minded practitioners of the novel, 
some approach to these matters, but it is tantalizingly sporadic, 
and alway$Jeaves one with a feeling that the promised and 
interglimpsed land still remains in the distance. German 
attempts are usually too much within the limits of an a priori 
system, which often is not primarily aesthetic in its scope. 
Things arc better in France, but here too the desideratum 
will be lookeu for in vain.* Until there is some such work, in 

1 Take for instance the, on the whole, very interesting ProbUmes du 
Roman (Confluences, 1943), a collection of over sixty essays by over 
fifty writers. It is not often that there is even an approach here to 
problems that are fundamental. Again, L 4 on Bopp's Equis.se d’un 
Traiti du Roman (N.R.F., 1935) looks imposing, but it is school- 
masterly, external, superficial and naive, being little more than a series 
of labels, a repertory of classifications, so dreary that one cannot get 
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which there will be disengaged certain principia in such a 
way that they will be pretty sure of being accepted by open- 
minded intelligence, criticism of novelistic fiction will hardly 
ever be firmly based, will always tend to be capricious and 
aleatory, and a book like Lesbia Brandon will be in danger of 
being dismissed as faulty by the test of criteria which are not 
properly applicable to it. a ) I venture to claim that I have at 
least showp *hat the most generally accepted canon of the 
novel, that formulated by Stevenson, Hardy and Arnold 
Bennett, *for instance, and by the most \nfluenital French 
critics, and regarded by them as the one and only ideal, a 
supreme {prm after which all good no\elistic work must 
aspire, has not universal validity, and is not the only nor 
necessarily the highest norm for the evalution of success. I 
have even suggested that there is something of error in it; that 
in large part it arises from conditions peculiar to another art, 
and has been illegitimately (in so far as necessity and primacy 

(Sote 1 continued ) — 

through them. M. Mauriac’s Le Rornanncr ct ses personnages is much 
nearer the real thing; and various cssavs and longei* studies by Tin- 
baudet arc neater still: they ate perhaps— and more than perhaps — 
the best work in this line that has been produced in France and e\en 
in the modern world as a whole It is a great pits that Thibaudei 
never wrote the Metaphysique dit Roman towards whi<h his genius 
moved at times. It would have supplied the desideratum to a very 
satisfying degice. but ‘tout cela ost si facile cn reve!' he exclaimed 
when he gave up the project for ever. 

3 A typical illustration of erroneous appraisal consequent on a wrong 
or at least very highlv questionable assumption of what a novel should 
be is Bourget's rating of Flaubert's L' Education sentimentale as in- 
ferior in rank to Lq Princesse de Cleves . Francois le Champt, and 
Eugenie Giandet ; because, in respect of structure, it does not satisfy 
the quasi-official canon as do these last three novels. Bait L f Education , 
viewed apart from any preconceived theory, is immensely greater than 
Lt i Princesse de Cloves and Francois de Champi , and has vastly more 
beauty, and certainly no less power, than the other member of the trio. 
Bourgct was one of the acutest and subtlest critics of modem times: 
which makes this example all the more telling and monitory. He would 
assuredly have shaken his head o\er Lesbia Brandon, and given it a 
place well below such supreme things as La Princesse de Ciews. 
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are claimed for it) transferred to the novel, which of its 
specific nature is not subject to those conditions. 

Swinburne had the originality of genius, and in the ulti- 
mate, whatever his obligations to influences, his work was the 
projection of his unique personality, a creation resulting from 
powers which were in himself alone. But there were 
obligations to influences (‘L.e grand homme n’est jamais acbo- 
lithe“. as Baudelaire observed): and in this section I hast 
sought to get at the sources of certain of the themes of Lesbia 
Brandon and also of certain elements of technique. Most of 
these sources arc French; and here I introduce English readers 
to work — such as that of I^atouche — which is practically un- 
known in this country; and even in the case of Balzac it is to 
be feared that the writings to which I call attention are not 
very well known. 

And in this section I deal (but only briefly, for reasons 
which I shall explain presently) with a side of Swinburne’s 
nature and life which would come under the tubtic of 
Abnormal psychology: but I have shown that it is not nearly 
so abnormal as is commonly supposed; and hete I have ad- 
vanced considerations, points of view, facts for. which novelty 
mav l>e claimed. 

If there is any part* of the Commentary by which I am 
inclined to set particular store mvself it is this second section. 

3. The text. An account of the manuscript and the 
attendant problems; an account of the galley-proofs; the 
sequence of chapters as determined by me. 

The general .reader will no doubt not Irother about this 
last section: but scholars will expect it in the case of a new 
book of thi, sort of which. the sources of' the text present a 
large numbei of problems; and it is essential in order to 
justify my own arrangement of the text, which differs con- 
siderably from that of Wise, and also from that of the galley- 
proofs, which are the only ones that have been in existence 
so far. 

It was my intention originally to include a section on what 
some would call the pathological side of the work; but, if this 
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were to be done at all adequately, there was so mm h to be 
said that I finally decided to reserve it foi treatment in a 
separate book that will appear at no distant date. 1 his 'sup- 
plementary volume, entitled Sxoinburnr: the Arcane Side, 
will be mainly occupied in a genet al wav (but also with a 
good deal of particularity) with the poet’s sentimental and 
erotic life, will bring forward nuith new matter, and will 
iflcidentally.. •xplodt* \arious legends that have long had 
currency as unquestionable gospel, and do execution upon 
ceitain numskulls or cads, not all of whom have yet passed 
to Hades. But I have touched sets suiumarilv on these ‘patho- 
logical’ meters in parts of the second section of rav 
Commentary and also hete and there in the Notes. My views 
on these questions differ pretty well totalis from anv that 
have hitherto been advanced; and in pat titular from those 
of 1 afoureaclc, which are almost offitial at ptesent. I have re- 
stated. again verv brieflv, the definition of Swinburne's 
masochism I gave in a passage of I.unetia Borgia: it has 
remained unique, and I make bold to think that it is the only 
one that is reallv consonant with the facts 1 repudiate (with 
supjjorting evidence) the theorv that Swinburne was in anv 
true sense of the word a sadist, and that he was steiilc in anv 
wav at all. 

In addition to the Conuncntarv. I have added a further 
section of explanatorv notes, which may be welcome to the 
general reader. There are mans things in the text which call 
for elucidation, some of which even literarv and other special- 
ists would find it hard to explicate. Take, fey instance, the 
first page: who is the ‘greatest analvst’ not onlv 'of flesh’ but 
also ‘of spirit’ ‘thaf ever lived’? Swinburne does not name 
him; he gives a clue rtr the mention of ‘his^Georgjan girl’, but 
who is this personage? 

Certain of the Notes arc not so much elucidations as excur- 
suses conveying on matters in the text information which 
would not conveniently go into the Commentary, Such are 
those on Swinburne's French, on his masochism, and on his 
remarkable anticipations of the erotic dream-symbolism of 
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Freud and Jung. These excursuses contain a good deal of new 
material that may be viewed as strays or fragments of an in- 
tellectual and other biography of him which as yet is for the 
most part potential. 

Furthermore, I have given in the Notes parallel or other 
illustrative passages, sometimes from Swinburne’s published 
works, but mostly fiom unpublished ones (and chiefly those 
which Gosse would have suppressed or destroyed if he could 
have had his own wavV Thus in the Notes, as well as in 
ha\e had his own way). Thus in the Notes, a»well is in Lesbia 
Biandon and the appendices, there is a fair amount of Swin- 
burne that the world has never seen. Finally, I have decided 
to gi\e in the course of the Notes the more interesting 
of the cancelled passages of the text of Lesbia Brandon and 
the two ftaginents. Some of these are passages that Swinburne 
would ha\e liked to publish, but which even he thought too 
bold for the time; others throw light on the text; others are 
interesting as showing his approach to certain aesthetic effects. 

I would say a little more in justification of the tone of 

various passages in the Commentary and Notes. 1 This is a 

• 

I I have, after completing mv woik, and while it in in the press, 
made this tone still sharpei in certain places after reading Mi Hare's 
Swinburne, n Rwninphual Apptoat h, which ap}>eaied too late foi me 
to notice it while im work was in progress. But I have added a p.s. 
rapid criticism of it in an excursus that follows the hist section of my 
Commentary. In tlm extuisus l base not oulv taken stock of what Mr 
Haic has to sas about Isshia Brandon but, «u the mk of being unduly 
digressise, have on to examine the more iiipoitant of his charges 
against Swinburne In doing so I have (in terms that will no doubt 
upset the ’ ’f*rary genteel) done on a small sdule what I shall do at 
much gieatc. ’ength^md more dccisneh in the Ijfr towauls which I 
am working: I ha\c smashed the most setious items of the idiom 
legend, the creation of malice, ignorance and stupidits, of which Swin- 
burne has been a victim foi a ver> long time, and is so more than ever 
to day owing to the undisturbed ciedit enjoved well-nigh universally 
by this work of Mr Hare’s. This extension of the exumus is not so 
very digressive, seeing that my own work in the present volume t$ 
largely devoted to clearing away misconceptions regarding Swinburne 
and to establishing him as he really was. 
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fighting book, a book of challenge, as any effective work on 
Swinburne would have had to be for a long time past, and 
must be more than ever in an age that takes the American 
Mr. Ezra Pound and the American Mr. T. S. Eliot seriously — 
and how seriously I — as literary artists, and hails them as 
masters of the Woid. 1 (The bigger values for which Swin- 

**As possible, rtaders of a future generation mav be hazy on the sub- 
ject of Mr. Pound, it may be well to give the following infoirnation, 
which sums him uj) in parvo. He joined the enemies of his count rv in 
World War II, and, with his usual vulgar cacophony, busily exercised 
on their behalf what we may politely call his abilities. Dulv caponed 
after the roll&pse of Italy, he was not duly tiied and condemned to 
death. Instead, he allowed (if a word signifying mere acquiescence is 
the tight one) himself to be tried by another jury, and to be found 
insane. This verdict, in the words of The Times, saved him ‘from 
standing his trial on charges of treason’. Either, then, the fellow is an 
imbecile nr (ignoring the 'or and' j>ossibilit\) the most ciasen of 
cowaids In this latter case Dr. Johnson’s dictum that patriotism is the 
last lefuge of’ a certain class of individuals stands in need of revision. 
(1 would not condemn or in am oiliei wa\ blame a man for renouncing 
his nationality and giving his set vices to another counm — that would 
be a perfect 1\ icasonahle act if he found the othei couftirv moie con- 
genial"--. provided lie acquired new citizenship with its obligations av 
well as its advantages bv getting himself naturalised, or, if he did not, 
weic icadv to meet anv consequences of courses that all the wot Id would 
judge traitorous.) The next pan of Lhe story is one of the most delect- 
able enormities in the whole of human history. (Flaubert would have 
gloated ovei it for Ins Howard et Peauhet.) Mi. Pound, dulv ccnified 
and incarcerated as a lunatic, sent out from his asvlum a rigmarole of 
rubbish called The Pisan Canto c. l he following are a few' lines (of a 
barbaric something lliat is neither verse nor prose) fgom this mass or 
mess of garbage (they are honestly representative of its qualities as a 
whole, and even of its^inity — which is quite non-existent): 

but a snotty barbarian ignorant of T'ang hhtory' need not 

deceive one 

nor Charlie Sung's money on loan from anonimo 
that is, we suppose Charlie had some 
and in India the rate down to iS per hundred 
but the local loan lice proinded from imported bankers 
so the total interest surated out of the Indian farmers 
rose in Churrhil/ian grandeur 
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burnc stood — grace, harinonv. sure and exquisite form, real 
architectonic, real music, never any failure of these, always a 
constancy of them, and every now and again that magical 
thing which is ‘not a fourth sound, but a star’ — true and high 
art, in short — the art of power as op|x>secl to the art (or rather 
want of art) of fumbling impotence, genuine creation as 
opposed to the mere representational attempt to convey con- 
temporary chaos — these values, which are not .the fads and 

(Xote 1 continued ) — 

as when, and plus when, he returned to the putrid gold standard 
as u'as about 19 25 . . 
and they have bitched the Adelphi 
niggers scaling the obstacle feme 
in the middle distant e 
and Mr. Edwards superb green and Inou n 
in ward \o | a puent benignity, 
of the Baluba mask "doan you tell no one 
I made yon that table M 

rnclhenamme ease s th * mine 
and greatest n charity 

to be found among those who have m d observed 
regulations 

tempo) a, tempora and as to mores 
by Babylonian wall (mrmprat Cheever) 
out of his bas relief , for that line 
ue recall him 

and uho’s dead, and nho isn’t 
and will the world ever take up its course agamf 
< ery confidentially I ask you U ill it 7 

with a min rt like that he is one of us 
Favonus, vento bemgrm 
fe Hi 5 uu bout de me s tones 
That fn the gales of death, 

that from the gates of death \\ hitman or / me lace 
found on the jo-house seat at that 

Arachne * he m 1 porta fortuna, 

Athene , u hu wrongs thee ? 

ri?a&iKCi 

That butterfly has gone out thru my sm/rke hole 
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fjslnons of this or that gcnpi.it ion which are not tiansicnt, 
and ha\e alwavs icasserlul the inschrs in the gicatcst pcnods 
of histoiv (and will surely come into their own again), ha\e 
little chance* of winning acceptance in an age bv which Mi 
Pound is accepted as a master) I have dealt diastieallv and 
with no attempt at ainenits with several pic sums wenkers on 
Swinburne Wise, Gosse, I aiourcade, and otheis ‘Do sou take 
ah sour piccle^essots in this line to be fools' 1 shall no doubt 
be asked The answer is that at least most of them — and 
especially Wie tr^duceis of Swinburne — base then place in 
this class 1 he answei is hubnstie, liskv and will cause the 
hornets to spi But it is the only honest answer, and in eseiy 
case it is suppoited b\ farts that cannot be conjuied awav 
1 he gteat niajoiits of these people aie giossls incomjietent, 
shockingls ignoiant. and, |udged b\ their litei an opinions 
and mode of cxpiession (most of them write like Pool Poll), 
liasc no sense of lettcis 

* t ontiuti d / 

[ I Ins sfmliNtic Miiifltur i f»um j 't if t\<i ht it wot chucks in 

uf foiii'H speech luit tin! ilit i ( t put* of ctumtinn tint 
nnpusses the jxxrr admiring Ivoohs twn moit intuit than lnmstlf 
who inakt up the school of Poind ( hulitum- ^cn ihcic is abso* 
lute 1 \ no need ittionti o* ainstu f« >1 thc^e hits of non Vmencan 
lingo the\ do not ansc fioin iht context oi assist il n am was thtv 
belong to no niistn pioecss tins m j ist oris out of the void lhtv 
aie put of the exhibitionism of a iittim starenow miking himself 
moi< gtotcscpu h\ this iddmonal ti pptis Ptoptih tonsideied, these 
thunks of lunch II lit in (*utk t *< ju an < pitomc of Mr Pound 
and all Ins mbbish lout rst en or<« uitainh m this ease There an 
of (oiust luophstts md inou inctuu incrgunitns*-of Pound who 
will tell \ou that all tjm is pan of tin esotcnc im slots and glorv of 
tiu Mastci csotcpi besom! ait is cun the gicatcst of the Hen hase 
known it so fat and u von dun this \ou ate a phihstyte msensilisc 
to new fonns of bruits I tc etc but this is sunph balderdash from 
dupes taken m b\ the efl tonic i\ of the charlatan \n\ fake can be 
palmed off on the unmstiucted 01 the timid with this son of ston, 
a \ast imoitm of <onumjx>nu\ f ike woik dt pends on it for its accept 
anu as ait I( is high time someone t<x>k his courage »n I>oth fect as 
well as in both hands and kicked this trash to the oduic heap which is 
its due place f 
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(Aeschylus); this may be, but these creatures obviously never 
saw it; in a Platonic state they would be sent to labour camps 
or put into the retail trade. 1 

I would ask that my work in this volume — the Commentary 
and also parts of the Notes — be taken as a new book on Swin- 
burne, and not merely as a scries of scholia. It and the 
companion Swinburne: the- Arcane Side (and also Lucre tia 


(Sote 1 continued ) — 

and Tirol's hennia plays hob in the tent / lap s 

k-lakk thttuuuuu 

making ram 
uuuh 

2. 7. hooo 

dcr im Baluba 

Fansa ! 4 times was the city remade , 

nou» in the heart indestructible . . . 

Tripe is too good a word for such stuff, for tripe is not altogether 
without worth. (The most apt description of the Cantos is in the first 
line of the poem of Catullus which is numbered xwu. Its honest 
English equivalent can't be given here.) These incoherent spluttering? 
might be thought to bear out the verdict of the panel of alienists — 
hut thev- are no wrorsc than other stuff he has been throwing off for 
vears past : if they be taken as proof of imbecility he has been imbecile 
for most of his literary life. Now (and here wc come to the pearl, the 
clou , the cream of the whole thing), this madman's slop, this Calibanic 
twaddle, was awarded the Bollingen prize for ‘the highest achievement 
of American poetry for 1948’. The awarding committee (The Fellows 
of the Library' of Congress in American Letters) included Mr. W. H. 
Auden and Mr. T. S. Eliot (who in many ways burgeons from Pound). 
This to a comid^able extent gives the measure of these two coiyphaei 
among the 'modems’. It also gives the measure of the present age taken 
as a whole (^ne of the most degenerate in history, and particularly in 
literary history and thus comes within the course of our argument. 
(According to a London newspaper, ‘there is an enthusiastic Pound 
Circle in London. It meets every month ... to read his poems and 
discuss his life and philosophy’. To comment on this would be to paint 
a lily which has its own peculiar perfection. 

2 And so would the Pound fe Co. crew and all others who arc con- 
genitally akin to them. If it be objected that true as well as pseudo- 
poets would find no favour in Plato’s Republic, I would point out that 
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Borgia) will be groundwork for the veridic Life (and also 
Study) whith I hope to be able to do before the next war 
conies upon us. 


I) I C.l M BEK 1 (jp) 


3 continued ) — 

I have said not Pluto's hut a Platonic «*atc, meaning an oiganisation 
of the tspc advocated hv the gloat anti -democi at. and not his s\>tcrn 
with all its details. Foi in the ideal authoi itaiian |x>litv true poets 
would he part of the » lit? holding lordship ojer the banausic and 
menial lest of the population (‘banausic’ heie applies not onl\ to 
mechanics in the litctal sense, hut also to most if not all magnates 
and other top-dogs in all systems that have been in force so far. And 
of course ‘menial’ is used only of those who are — or should be — of 
that class by nature, and not by atcidcnt of birth or fortune: the 
sentiment expressed can give offence to no sensible man.) The ideal 
of course is more than piobablv unrealizable or even unappioachable, 
at least in any state of history than can be foreseen at present. 
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CHAPTER I 


Her eyes had an outer ring of seeming black., but in 
effect of deep Wue and dark grey mixed; this soft and 
broad circle of colour sharply divided the subtle and tender 
white, pale A pure milk, from an iris which should have been 
hazel or grey, blue or green, but was instead a more delicate 
and significant shade of the colour more common with beast 
or bird;' pure 1 gold, without alloy or allav. like the yellowest 
part of a clear flame; such eves as the greatest analyst of spirit 
and flesh that ever lived" and spoke has noticed as proper to 
certain rare women, and has gisen for a perpetual and terrible 
memory to his Georgian girl. 4 In a dark face, southern or 
eastern, the colour should be yet rarer, and mav perhaps be 
more singularly ‘beautiful than even here, where it gave to 
the fair and floral* beauty of northern* features a fire and 
rapture of life. These eyes were not hard or shadowless; their 
colour was full of small soft intricacies of shade and varieties 
of tone; they could darken with delicate alteration and 
lighten with splendid change.* The iris had fine fibres of light 
and tender notes of colour that gave the effect of shadow; as 
if the painter’s touch when about to darken the clear fierce 
beauty of their vital and sensitive gold had paused in time 
and left them perfect. The pupil Was now over large, and 
seemed as the light touched it of molten purple dr of black 
velvet. They had infinite significance, infinite fervour and 
purity. The eyelashes and eyebrows were of a golden brown/ 
long and full; their really soft shade of colour seemed dark 
on a skin of white rose-leaves, between a double golden flame 
of eyes and hair. Her nose was straight and fine, somewhat 
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long, and the division of the nostrils below a thought too 
curved and deep,* but their shell exquisite in tutting and 
colour;’ the point where it rose from the forehead was hardly 
hollow at all, and a dimmer golden down was perceptible 
between the brows; which took, a deep and rich curve toward 
the temples. I'he cheeks weic perfect in form, pale but 
capable of soft heat and the Hush of a growing flowei: the 
face reddened taiels and faintly and all at one'*, never with a 
vivid partial blush, but as if the skin were suddenly inlaid 
with the petals of a young rose from the lowest ripples of the 
springing hair to the fresh firm chin." round and clear as a 
fruit, planted as with tender care" above a long latge throat, 
deeply white and delicately full. The ears like the nostrils 
were models of fine grace, earn’d and curved to perfection; 
the temples rather flat than rounded, soft like fresh snow, 
threaded through with visible \eins; the lips small and 
shapely not scarlet but a shade blighter than purple or crim- 
son leaves; a mouth that could suffer and allure, capable 
bevond otheis of languor and laughter." An age aserse to 
sculpture would refuse to lead the inventors' of her bodily 
beauties: and paper is a less competent material than marble 
to perpetuate" such things for the delight of a casual artist 
here and there. Nature and religion alike have made the art 
imjjossible and comdemnablc to all races of modern men. 
From the waist to the feet she was not unlike the Venus of 
the Tribune; " but her arms were no more like than was her 
head to the hvbrid head and patchwork arms" of that 
state. Thcv were full and frank, exquisitclv attathed:" the 
shoulders fruitful anti lound as the breast, the hands narrow 
and long, malms and fingers coloured with rose and pearl. 

While yti a bow her brother was so like her that the dest rip- 
tion may s£rvc for him with a difference, Thcv had the same 
complexion and skin so thin and fair that it glittered against 
the light as white silk does, taking sharper and fainter tones 
of white that shone and melted into each other. His hair had 
much more of brown and red mixed into it than hers, but 
like hers was yellower underneath and rippled from the roots, 
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and not less elastic in the rebellious undulation of the cuils. 
The shape of face and set of head was the same” in cither, 
but the iris of his eyes," which might have been classed as 
ha/el more fairly than hers, was rather <lhe colour ol bronze 
than of gold, and the shades and tones of its colour were more 
variable, basing art admixture of green like the eses of pure 
northern races, and touched with \ cl low atrd brown; except 
far the green .in them, best definable as citrine eses. but not 
•'easy to define; soft and shifting like brilliant sea-water 1 ' with 
golden liglvts in it: the pupils purple and the rings siolet. 
Father face would hasc lost could thev base changed eves; 
the bos’s cym svliett his face was most feminine vs ere alsvavs 
the eves of a trtale bird. Looked well into and through, thev 
showed tints of blue and gres like those of sea-mosses seen 
under r soft vague suifare'" of dear water which blends and 
brightens their sudden phase's of colour: thev were sharp at 
ome and reflet tise. rapid and timid, full of daring or of 
dreams: with darker lashes, longer and wavier than his 
sister's: his burn tret esebiows had the exact arch of hers, and 
the foiehead was higher, of a thicker and haider white: his 
lips were cut out after the model of hers, but fuller and with 
less of purple: the cheeks and neck wete not less clear and 
pale, but had gathered freckles and srtnburns in the hard 
high ’ 1 ait; his chin and throat were also cop’.' from her on 
the clue scale of difference, and his hands, though thinner and 
less rounded, were what hers would have been with a little 
more exposure to situ and wind: " under ans pleasant excite- 
ment the sudden blood began to throb sisiblv at his finger- 
tips, threading the flushed skin with purple t>r blue.” The 
face and hands of both were per rcptibls nervous and sensitive, 
his perhaps more perceptibly than hers. \ s the least contact 
of an) thing sharp would graze the skin unawares and draw 
blood before they knew it, so the lightest touch of pain or 
pleasure would strike and sting their nerves to the quick. In 
btight perfect health they were as susceptible in secret 51 of 
harsh sounds, of painful sights and odours, as any one bom 
born weaklier; 1 * whatever they had to suffer and enjov came 
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to them hot and strong, untempcred and unallayed" Both 
had the courage of their kind, nervous and fearless;" 
inherited 


[Portion of manuscript mining] 
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[Portion o) manuscript mtsting] 

th<? scrips and the Hesh. Having cried for a time, he 

slept; and at his waking felt first the bitterness of mere cold. 
The old servant came and took him bark, knowing that he 
knew his fatliei was dead. I hc corpse lav with lips still apart, 
and brows that seemed unquiet. He had said little 1 during 
the last hours of his life: asked for his wife twice, and would 
not hear that she was dead; bade someone keep Herbert from 
the water and send for him if the bos disobeved Then, 
moving with Ins hands, ‘My father wouldn’t hear of it/ he 
said; ‘his own was lost at sea. I should have done better. Av, 
but lost on land for all that, —cast awav and broken: not vour 
fault, sir, not .yours. She thiises. though: but I should have 
taken the little thing and kept it for all that.* I said her 
chilchen w r ould ne\er thii\c if she married* she'll die a 
barteti stock — barren/ After which he fell mto a vacuous 
mumbling state of speech and mind, and ga\e no more clue 
to the old story of his weaiy life, ended and emptied now of 
interest for anyone alive. 

. They buried him three da\s after; his daughter and her 
husband arrived the dav rfter Iris death, and took charge of 
the boy. These three and the old woman alone attended the 
funeral; he was buried bv his wife, in thfc barest part of the 
grev slope which lav between the church and the water: a 
naked unquiet descent of land whose lean pale grow*th of 
grass was shaken and \ excel by every wind that rose: for on 
all sides the bleak churchyard fell aw\iv sharply and steeplv 
fiom around the small church at top; on two sides the thin 
stormy stream went about it, and the shallow* noise of its 
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rapid windy flow was heard all round the hills. The grass was 
all flowerless, and full of low 5 stained gravestones. 

After the burial Kirklowes was left in charge of the old 
servant and a ncighlrour, and Herbert went to Ensdon with 
his sister. A shrill wind shook the trees and bushes about the 
old house as thev started: the dav was sharp and the light 
hard and fitful. No rain fell, but the Hooded burn had not yet 
gone down; the long reeds sang sharp in the wind, the flower- 1 
less heather heaved and quivered under it bv fits. Following 
the watercourse they passed out of the line of moorland and 
under the grey and vellow crags that faced the low barren 
fields beyond: dividing these and twice recrossing i,he broader 
stream, their road lose again oxer green hills and between 
small wavside rocks, toimless and xxeathei scored. Aftei miles 
of high lonelx land it went down among sudden trees and 
out into a land of old woods and swift sttcams. backing and 
doubling, crossing and mixing; and oxei copse and down 
from the tight hand tame a sound and a smell of the sea. At 
the next turn thev were in sight of it; a spiing-weathei sea. 
gie\ and green as leases faded or Howeting. swelling and 
quixering under clouds and sunbeams.* The wind plased 
upon it wilfullv, lashing it with soft strokes, kissing it vxith 
rapid kisses, as one amorous and vexatious of the immense 
beautiful body defiant even of divine embraces and lovers 
flown from heaven: far out among shafts and straits of fugitive 
sunshine, near in under t loud -shadows, waking with light 
blows and sharp caresses infinite and variable smiles* of weary 
bcautv on its immortal face, soft sighs and hcavv murmurs 
under the laughter and dance-music of its endless stream. 
The wat.i moved like tired tossing limbs of a goddess, 
troubled won strength and vexed with love.* Northward and 
southward the grey glitter of i emote foam flickered along 
the extreme sea-line, marking off the low sky so that water 
and cloud uetc distinct. Neater inshore, the sea was as an 
April held of sweet and pale colour, filled with white and 
windy flowers. 

To this, the onlv sight of divine and dttrable bcautv on 
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which any eyes can rest in the world, the boy’s eyes first 
turned, and his heart opened and ached with pleasure. His 
face trembled and changed, his eyelids tingled, his limbs 
yearned all over: the colours and savours of the sea seemed 
to pass in at his eyes and mouth; all his nerves desired the 
divine touch of it, all his soul’ saluted it thtough the senses.' 

‘What on earth is the matter with him?' said Lord 
^’ariston. 

‘Nothing on earth.’ said his sister; ‘it’s the sea.’ 

'Oh. he’ll soog make friends with that; I’ll teach him to 
swim.’ 

Etisdon* lay about two miles inland; a huge inconsistent 10 
house of yellow sandstone, defiant of architecture, with deep 
windows long thin wings, and high front. Rains and sea- 
winds had worn it and the crumbling sandstone here and 
there had fallen away in flakes, being soft and unmanageable 
stuff. The whole place had a stately recluse beau tv; fields and 
woods divided the park from the sea-downs; behind it were 
terrac es, old elaborate flowerbeds and the necessarv fish-ponds 
devised bv Catholic artifice for pious purposes \n Lent and 
retained bv Protestant consetsatism for picturesque purposes 
all the year round: framed in low flowering bushes and ranged 
at equal lengths with turfed walks passing into the undei- 
wood and dropping down the terraces. A green moist place. 
King wide and low. di\ ided from the inland moors by a wiridv 
wall of bare broken crag, and with all its lower fields facing 
the sea and the sun: sj raring rather than lavish of natural 
fruit and flower. Inrt with well-grown trees and deep-walled 
gardens to the back of it. 

Here for the fir«f few months Herbert lived at large and 
straved at will, being somewhat spoilt bv*his friends. Lord 
Wariston carried his tvife to town for a month or two. leasing 
him under the nominal care of the parish clergyman, a man 
meeker than Moses, who taught him riding on the meekest 
of steeds. As to work, he put him through none; and the bov 
fell upon the Ensdon libraty” shelves with miscellaneous 
voracity, reading various books desirable and otherwise. 
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swallowing a nameless quantity of English and French verse 
and fiction. 1 * Being by nature idle and excitable he made him- 
self infinite small diversions out of the day’s work, and was by 
no means oppressed by the sense of compelled inaction. Well 
broken in to solitude and sensitive of all outward things, he 
found life and pleasure enough in the gardens and woods, the 
downs and the beach. Small sights and sounds excited and 
satisfied him; his mind was as vet more impressible 1 * thaVi 
capacious, his senses more retentive than his thoughts. Water 
and svind and darkness and light made friends with him; he 
went among beautiful things without wonder or fear. For 
months he lived and grew on like an animal or a fruit: and 
things seemed to deal with him as with one of these; earth set 
herself to caress and amuse him: air blew and rain fell and 
leaves changed to his great delight. Reading and riding and 
wandering, he felt no want in life; three men onlv kept him 
company now and then, the clergyman, the land-steward, and 
the head groom; and all these made much of him in a quiet 
wav. The housekeeper, under whose wing he mainlv lived and 
fed, was a not ignoble sort of woman, well-trained and well- 
read. besond the run of women alxne her or beneath. For all 
these but chiefly for her he had all due regatd; but for places 
rather than persons he had a violent and blind affection. 
Small pools in the pouring stream' 4 roofed with noiseless 
leases out of the wind’s wav; hot hollows of short grass in the 
slanting down, shaped like cups for the sun to fill"; higher 
places where the hill-streams began among patches of reeds, 
extorting from the moist moorland a little life; dry' corners of 
aag whence light trees had sprung out of the lean soil, 
shadow!; it? narrow brown nooks and ledges of burnt-up tuif 
slippery w.th the Vann dust of arid lands; all these attracted 
and retained him; but less than the lower parts about the se i 
In a few months’ time he could have gone blindfold eser niiVs 
of beach. All the hollows of the cliffs and all the curves of the 
sand-hills were friendly to his fret " 'I he long reefs that tang 
with returning waves and flashed with ebbing ripples; the 
smooth slopes of coloured rock full of small brilliant lakes 
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that fed and saved from sunburning their anchored fleets of 
flowers, yellower lilies and redder roses of the sea; the sharp 
and fine sea-mosses, fruitful of grey blossom, fervent with 
blue and golden bloom, with soft spear-heads and blades 
brighter than fire; the lovely heavy motion of the stronger 
rock-tooted weeds, with all their weight afloat in languid 
wafer, splendid and supine; the broad bands of metallic light 
jfirdling the ■gjeycr flats and swaying lc\cls of sea without a 
wave; all the enormous grates and immeasurable beauties” 
that go with its yjit red strength;'* the sharp delicate air about 
it, like breath fiom the nostrils and lips of its espetial and 
grat ious g<tf;” the hard sand inlaid with dry and luminous 
btiue; the shuddering shades of sudden colour woven bv the 
light wiMi the water for some remote golden mile or two 
leaching from dusk to dusk under the sun: shot through with 
faint and fierce lustres that shiver and shift: and over all a 
fiesher and sweeter heaven than is seen inland bv anv 
weather; diew his heatt back dav after dav and satisfied it. 
Heie among the icefs he lan riot, skiiting with light quick 
feet the edge of the limning tipple, laughing with love when 
the lleetei loan\ caught them up, skimming the mobile fringe 
that mui muted and fluttered and fell, gathering up with 
gladdened ears all the fen cut sighs and whispen of the tender 
water, all delicate sounds of washing and wandering waves, 
all sweet and suppiessed semitone's of light music struck out of 
shingle or sand b\ the laint extended 30 fingers of foam 31 and 
tired eager lips of vielding sea that touch the soft mutable 
limit of their life, to recede in extremity and exhaustion. At 
other times he would set his face seaward an5 feed his eves 
for hours on the fruitless floating fields of wan green water, 
fairer than all spiing meadows or summer gardens, till the 
soul of the sea entered him and filled him fvith fleshlv 
pleasure and the pride of life; he felt the fierce gladness and 
glory of living stroke and sting him all over as with soft hands 
and sharp lips: and under their impulse he went as before a 
steady gale” over sands and locks, blown and driven by the 
wind of his own delight, crying out to the sea between whiles 
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as to a mother” that talked with him. throwing at it all the 
scraps of song” that came upon his lips by chance, laughing 
and leaping, envious onlv of sea-birds who might stay longer 
between two waves. The winter dangers of the coast were as 
vet meie rumouis to him: but the knowledge how many lives 
went veatlv to feed 5 ’ with blood the lovely lips of the sca- 
fuiies who had such songs and smiles for summer, and for 
wintei the teeth and throats of ravening wolves t»r snakes uif- 
tameable. the haid heavy hands that beat out their bruised 
life ftom sinking bodies of men. gave poin^ to his pleasuie 
and a sheathed edge of ciuel svmpathv to his love. All a nel- 
lies and treacheries, all subtle appetites and violent seciets of 
the sea. weie pait ot her divine natuie, adoiable and accept- 
able to her loveis. \\ hv should the gods spare men? 01 she, a 
sute and visible goddess, be mcuiful to meaner things? why 
should anv pits befall theii unlovelv childien and cphemei.il 
victims at the hands of the beautiful and eternal gods? 1 best* 
things he felt without thinking of them, like a child; con- 
scious all mei ot the beautv and the law of things about him. 
the mannei and condition ol then life. The shaip broken 
speculation of childien feels much and holcl.s little, touches 
manv tituhs and handles none: but then huge and open” 
sense oi jx-tception of things c cm tain 5 ' is malleable and toloui- 
ablc bv infinite influences and effects” Sensitive In natme. 
and solitaiv f>v accident, a child will taste as keenlv and judge 
as justly as few men do. Without the talent of thought. 01 anv 
disease of piecocitv. ncithci sick nor weak of brain oi hndv. 
he mav be 5 ’ capable of deep and acute delight drawn fiom 
casual or indefinable sonic es Not incompetent to think, lit- 
is niton ,a*tcnt to use his thoughts; fancies mav fill him as 
pei verse a*..i subtle 5 * and ambitious as a giown man's dicams 
or needs. His relish of things, again, will piobablv lie just 
and right, his faith and his taste wholesome, if not twisted 
round and disfigured bv the manipulation of fools, pleached 
out of heait and moralized out of shape. Tins piesetu bov, 
whose training on the whole was duly seculai. had made him 
self, apart anti not averse from the daily religion taken and 
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taught on trust,* 1 a new and credible mythology. He was no 
sample of infant faith or infant thought; he was very generally 
and admirably ignorant, neither saint nor genius, but a small 
satisfied pagan. The nature of things had room to work in 
him, for the chief plates in his mind were not preottupied bv 
intrusive and unhealthy guests wheeled in and kept up by 
machinery of teaching and preaching. There was mattn in 
,ftiin fit to tfrnuld into form and impregnate with colours: 1 * 
and upon this life and nature weic at work, having lcisme 
and libett\*to t;ike their time. 

His sistei on her return found him well and wild, and v>as 
pleased; but her own coming child was just then the main 
thing with her. It was born a little before time in Aueust: 
hardlv b;v n and hardly reared. She heiself was ill for long 
aftet. though not long in danger; and her beau tv threatened 
to go off. The < hild was unlovely and unhealthy, not attrat rise 
at first not aftciwards; anti the mother was not bv nature a 
spet iallv maternal woman. Hot bov was named alter his father, 
and grew in time into a likeness of him; a patched and stunted 
resemblance, suth as niav exist between sickness and health. 
To Herbert this first intimaev with a babv was a matter of 
some interest: its helpless and hopeless defects of size and 
weight, its curious piteous mask of features its look of 
vegetable rather than animal life, its quaint motions and soft 
red oveillow of irregular outlines’* touched and melted him 
in a singular wav: he grew visibly fond of the rod and ridicu- 
lous, jump, 3 ' and it put out imjrossible arms and fatuous 
fingers when he came in sight. 1 owards all beasts and babies 
he had always a physical tenderness; a quality purely of the 
nerves, not incompatible with cruelty nor grounded on any 
moral emotion or conviction. It was plcasiftit to him to press 
the warm senseless flesh with lips or fingers, ant? bring into 
the wide monotonous eyes and ujxm the loose dull mouth a 
look and a light of recognition and liking. The poor small 
wretch would writhe and wag itself at him. and lav harder 
hold on his finger than another's** with creasing cheek and 
triumphant lips. Neither father nor mother could see why; 
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but when a year and two months later Lady Wariston bore 
twins, a boy and girl, strong and fat and well-liking, the first- 
born was eclipsed in all their eyes alike. These younger and 
quainter morsels of man and woman were delicious beyond 
dispute. They had curls, and good colour, and brilliant ways 
of all kinds; they were sharp and healthy, well shaped and 
well tempered. Towards the end of 1848 another bov was 
born, small but sounder and more like the mother than anf 
of the rest. By that time Herbert was ripening for Eton, and 
more reticent altogether than he had been, for the first two 
years he had been allowed to drift and dream at random; his 
brother 5 * had taught him little but swimming and^iding. and 
thus had won his heart twice bv what he did and bv what he 
did not. Heibert was lising twehe when first taken in hand 
bv a tutor to any serious purjxvsc : and though not a bad 
fellow had become evidently afflictive to his friends, wilful 
and idle and exigent in a noticeable degree. Lord Wariston 
applied for help to a maternal mule who had not visited 
Ensdon since the marriage; as indeed few friends had; pattlv 
through disputes consequent on that alliance, partly through 
the year or two of weak health which followed on Ladv 
Waiiston’s first confinement. The answer was prompt and 
amicable; Mr. I. inlev knew of a sufficient scholar alxnit his 
nephew's age. thirrv or so it might be, a colleger at F.tou in 
Lord Wariston's time, he might recollect; who had sintc 
graduated with fit honours, and having thrown up any chances 
which the church might have held out was afloat tit an 
honourable wav on the world of scholarship, and open to anv 
engagement of the present kind. Himself a man of graceful 
and accomplished learning, Linley was*a counsellor whose 
words ca.tied weight with them : and the person commended 
to notice was his tried and intimate friend. For some years 
after leaving college young Denham had lived with him as 
librarian and secretary. It was understood, Mr. Linley added 
in a duly delicate way, that if his friend entered on this new 
office of licking a cub into schoolboy shape, and breaking a 
colt into Eton harness he must have single and imperial con- 
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trol over the subject of this experiment; the vile body must 
lie at his mercy who should undertake to train the crude 
mind to any good purpose : " and he would not work by 
sufferance under correction of alien authority. Give him the 
boy to work on, and he would do his best, using what means 
he found hopefullest: would teach him, govern him, fit him 
{pr school and study if man could do it: and would take his 
stand on the result. The chance was thankfully caught at, and 
^fr. Denham arrived a month later, in 1848." Herbert knew 
that his troubles»were now to begin; he had wept and kicked 
now and then over sums and grammar, and had usually 
succeeded in shaking himself free for a time of the burden. 
Few children had ever enjoyed eleven years of such idleness 
and such freedom: and no seagull likes to have his wings 
dipt. The srissors must cut close that were to fit this bird for 
a peich in the school pen. Herbert had passed through his 
two first stages and was ripe for a third; first the heather age, 
then the seaside age, and now the bite hen” age: this last began 
later with him than it does with most boys, but was to prove a 
warm and fruitful period. The moors had done their best for 
the boy, and after these the sea-rocks; enough work was left 
for the schoolroom to do. 1 " A certain defiant fear and daring 
curiousity rose up and went out to meet the new life and its 
new law: and all these small changes and fancies left marks 
upon his mind. His first friends in the household had given 
him jocose and serious hints as to the sort of rule he was now 
to live under. 

"Ye know what ye’ll get when the tutor comes. Master 
Herbert? My word but ye’ll catch it! There’ll be no shirking 
allowed; if ye come’ late down, sir, he’ll just say, ‘Take him 
up’, and once he’s got ye horsed” he’ll wfiip ye # till the rod 
wears out. and ye’ll be let down crying and roaring, and your 
skin all bloody and smarting; — eh, my word won’t you rrv, 
too! and he’ll say, ‘No crying here, 4 * or — ’** and ve’ll just 
have to grin and gulp it down, sir.’’ 

This vivid and sanguine prediction had been so often 
hurled at him in the same swift words and eager 44 accent that 
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the housekeeper’s fervid eloquence 4 * and elaborate narratives 
of punishment inflicted on boys of her acquaintance, and 
specially on her present lord in his earlier days, had become 
matter of interest at once and laughter to a boy as yet 
innocent of birch. Lord Wariston too had often threatened 
him with the flagellation to come, but the menaces were 
alwavs mere chaff and bran . 44 It was a quite unbroken and 
virgin ground which was now to be ploughed*ahd harrowed 
in the approved fashion bv the scholastic instrument of hus- 
bandry. He had made no friend of his own^tge. find wanted 
none: the onlv acquaintance he had was a boy two years older, 
son of a Mr. Lunsfotd whose estate abutted on Word Waris- 
ton's to the north, and whose bov Walter was the one male 
among a Hoik of smaller children. He had been some four 
years at F.ton; a long-limbed, datk-skinned bov. 4 ’ as vet wit It 
out am too prominent quality: ambitious of effort and fond 
of ease: good at many games, and not dull at anv sort of work. 
From bun Herbert received patronage and instruction, anti 
letuined him a modified reverence and a qualified affection. 
Thev were thrown together a good deal in holiday time: the 
two houses were within a morning’s walk of .each other, bur 
Mrs. Lunsford being invalided manv years since never went 
out and kept her husband close to her side. Their bov was 
popular with the Wariston household, and fond of his friends 
thete: a comparison of the I toys had brought clear before 
Lord Wariston the necessity that Herbert’s naming should 
be at once and sharply seen to. 

For the last, month or two of his free childish life Herbert 
clung daily to the sea. diving in and out among cliffs and 
coves, and tracking with small rapid feef miles of the blown 
sand anc stormy Sea banks. Under the March winds the sea 
gained strength and splendour, and its incessant beauty 
maddened him with pleasure. His blood kept time with its 
music, his breath and pulse felt and answered the sweet sharp 
breath that lifted and the long profound pulse that shook the 
stormy body of the sea. The reefs clashed and the banks 
chafed with violent and variable waves; the low 44 rocks 
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thundered and throbbed underfoot as the water rang round 
1 them, and wave by wave 4 * roared out its heavy heart and lost 
its fierce fleet life" in lavish foam. Beyond the yellow labour- 
ing space of sea that heaved and wallowed close inshore," the 
breakers crashed one upon another, white and loud beyond 
the sudden green line of puier sea.** In thunder that 
drowned his voice, wind that blew over his balance, and snow- 
storms of the' flying or falling foam that blinded his eyes and 
stilted his face, the boy took his pleasure to the full; this 
travail and wiumph of the married wind and sea filled him 
with a furious luxury of the senses that kindled all his nerves 
and exalted all his life. From these haunts he came back wet 
and rough, blown out of shape and beaten into colour, his 
ears full of music and his e>es of dreams : 45 all the sounds of 
the sea rang th tough him, all its airs and lights breathed and 
shone upon him : 44 he felt land-sick when out of the sea's 
f sight, and twice alive when hard b\ it. It was in this guise 
that he first met the man who was to rule and form his life 
for years to come . 4 Drenched and hot and laughing, salt and 
blown and tumbled, he was confronted with a tall dark man, 
pale and strong,, with grev hard features and hair already 
thinned. Mr. Denham had noticeable e\es. clear brown in 
colour, cold and rapid in their glance; his chest and arms 
were splendid, the whole build of him pliant and massise, 
the limbs fleshless and muscular. But for the cold forehead 
and profound escs'he seemed rather a training athlete than 
trained student . 44 The forehead was large in all ways, and the 
strong prominent bones made the outlines coarse. Nothing 
in his face seemed mobile but the nostrils; ancl these were 
its weakest feature. The nose and mouth had a certain Irish 
air, corrected bv the strong compression of die lips which if 
relaxed would have changed the whole face; but tliev never 
did relax, whether in talking or laughing, drinking or sleep- 
ing; thev should have been full and soft, and were thin it 
seemed not because they had grown thin through natural 
change but by dint of purpose and compulsion. Life repressed 
and suppressed strength 4 ' were not indiscernible after sharp 
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scrutiny of his face. The skin looked blasted and whitened, 
as if it had once been brilliant and smooth: it was now 
colourless and dry, lined and flaked with dull tints of diseased 
colour. As his eyes fell on Herbert, the boy felt a sudden 
tingling in his flesh;*' his skin was aware of danger, and his 
nerves winced.” He blushed again at his blushes, and gave 
his small wet hand shyly into the wide hard grasp of the strong 
and supple Angers that closed on it. Denham had broad hancls 
on which the veins and muscles stood in hard relief; well- 
shaped and strong, good at handling oar and Bat, the nails 
wide and flat and pale, the joints large and the knuckles 
wrinkled: hands as significant as the fare. The soft sunburnt 
hand with feminine fingers lay in his almost like a roseleaf 
taken up and crushed: his grasp was dose and retentive by 
instinct; he kept hold of the boy and read his fare sharply 
over, watching it redden and flinch. Lord Wariston who was 
by recollected the look, and remetnbeted how quiet and lough 
a hold the man had as a bov, and how when young and fresh 
he had made an excellent tvrant, notable as scholar and bully 
alike. ‘I hope you won’t begin bv giving Herbert such a lick- 
ing as vou gave me once.’ he said tor a fragment of a laugh 
‘I wouldn’t have been your fag then for something.’ 

‘Don't remember the licking mvsclf,’ said .Mr. Denham. 
‘However, if your brother is to fag for me 1 shall keep him up 
to his work. Twelve next month, is he? Ever been flogged 
yet, my bov?’ 

‘I can answer that if he won’t’, said his sister; ikibert has 
that pleasure still to come.’ 

‘High time,’ said Lord Wariston. ‘You have but a dunce to 
begin upon, Denham; but I daresay you have not forgotten 
how to » >ke hiA in hand.’ 

Mr. Denham soon made his own wav. I/rrd Wariston ic- 
tained among other qualities of the boyish period a certain 
awe of this senior, tyrannous and brilliant in former days, 
which soon grew into a regard flavoured with admiration and 
dashed with aversion. This last ingredient melted gradually 
as they grew intimate. Wariston was a man rather idle than 
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dull, and Denham a clever not unworldly scholar who had 
.seen beyond his reading, and could talk well. The household 
was so quiet and the circle so narrow that it would have been 
hard to hold off or exclude even a less acceptable man. L,ady 
Wariston, who had lost hair and flesh after her children were 
born, had now repaired the loss and her beauty was more 
large and vigorous than in her girlhood. Denham was barely 
pflst thirty, and his bovhood and youth had visibly been 
abstinent; he soon suffeicd more from the sister than the 
brother at Ms hapds; and Herbert had not a good time of it 
at first, fresh as he was to punishment. *° Two days after his 
arrival Dcnlfcim saw good to open fire upon his pupil, and it 
was* 1 time indeed to apply whip and spur, bit and bridle, to 
the flanks and mouth of such a colt; the household authorities 
supported and approved the method of the breaker, under 
whose rigorous hand and eye he began to learn his paces bit 
by bit; a breaker who was hardlv over-strict, and out of school 
hours amiable enough.*’ and idle as the bos often was. he 
soon began to move on except in the mournful matter of sums. 
As Friday was consecrated** to the worship of that. numerical 
Moloch at whosg altar more boss have bled than ever at that 
of Attends, Herbert was horsed aficsh even' Friday for some 
time.** He was soon taught not to appeal to his sister; once 
assured that he was in good training and not overworked, she 
gave him all condolence but no intercession. Nothing exces- 
sive was in effect expected of the bov;** Denham had alwavs a 
fair pretext for punishment and was not unjust or unkind; 
and in time Herbert had learnt** to be quiet and perverse; 
it had grown into a point of honour with him to take what 
fate sent him at his tutor's hands with a rebellious reticence, 
and bear anything" in reason rather than dxpose himself to 
an intercession which he could not but imagine* contemp- 
tuous; and thus every flogging** became a duel without 
seconds between the man and the boy.*' These encounters 
did both of them some good; Herbert, fearless enough of risk, 
had a natural fear of pain, which lessened as he grew familiar 
with it, and a natural weight of indolence which it helped to 
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quicken and lighten; Denham eased himself of much super- 
fluous discomfort and fretful energy bv the simple exercise of 
power upon the mind and body of his pupil: and if the boy 
suffered from this, he gained bv it often: the talk and teaching 
of his tutor, the constant contact of a clear trained intellect, 
sened to excite and expand his own, he grew readier and 
sharper, capable of new enjoyment and advance. And Den- 
ham. a practised athlete whose stiength of arn. Heibert knew 
to his cost, encouraged him to swim and ride and won his 
esteem bv feats which his slightei limbs were ne\er to emu 
late. In summer thev went daily into the sea togethei . and 
the rougher it was the readier thev were for* it: Heibert 
wanted no teaching to make him face a heaw sea; he panted 
and shouted with pleasure among breakers where he could 
not stand two minutes; the blow of a roller that beat him off 
his feet made him laugh and erv out in ecstasv : ’* he tinted in 
the roaring water like a young sea beast, spiang at the throat 
of waves that threw him flat, piessed up against theit soft 
fierce bosoms and fought for their sh.up embraces; gt applet! 
with them. as loser with lovet, flung himself upon them with 
limbs that labouied and yielded deln iottsls, till the scourging 
of the surf made him ted from the shouldets to the knees, 
and sent him on shore whipped b\ the sea into a single blush 
of the whole skfn. breathless and untiied. Denham had to 
dtive him out of the water once ot twice: he was insatiable 
and would have revelled bv the hour among waves that lashed 
and caressed him with all their might and all theii foam. 
Standing where it was so shallow in the inte rval from wave to 
wave that the seething water in its moil onl\ touched the 
bov’s knees, thev waited for a bleaker that rose to the whole 
height of the mAn; Herbert would creep out to it quivering 
with delight, get under the curve of it and spiing right into 
the blind high wall of water, then turn and drive stiaight with 
it as it btoke and get his feet again on drv ground, sand or 
shingle as it pleased the water to throw him; and teturn, a 
little cut or beaten as it might be. with fresh laughter and 
appetite, into the sw*cet white trouble* of the waters. Denham, 
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though not such a seagull, had a taste for all work of this 
kind, and perhaps gave the boy something more than his fair 
credit; for the magnetism of the sea drew all fear out of him, 
and even had there been any discomfort or peril to face, it 
was rather desire than courage that attracted and attached him 
to the rough water. Once in among green and white seas. 
Herbert forgot that affliction was possible on land , 71 and in 
hfc rapture of perfect satisfaction was glad to make friends 
\yjth the man he feared and hated in school hours. The bright 
and vigorous delight 7 ’ that broke out at such times nothing 
could repress or resist; he appealed to his companion as to a 
schoolfellow ^nd was answered accordingly. 'He was a brick 
in the water,’ Herbert told young Lunsford; ‘like another 
fellow you know, and chaffs one about getting swished," and 
I tell him i''s a beastly chouse 74 and he onlv grins.' This in- 
timacy was broken by one tragic interlude; bathing had been 
,foi bidden on all hands one stormy dav befoie the sea had gone 
down, and Heibert, drawn bv the delicious intoleiable sound 
of the waves, had stolen down to them and slipped in: 
having had about enough in tlnce or four minutes, he came 
out well buffeted and salted, with sea water in his thro.it 
and nostiils and eves; and saw his tutor 7 * waiting just above 
w .normal k between him and his clothes. Finding him gone. 
Denham had quietly taken a tough and sufficient rod'* and 
followed without a superfluous word of alarm He took well 
hold of Bertie, still diipping and blinded; grasped him round 
tlie waist and shoulders, wet and naked, with the left arm 
and laid on" with. the right as long and as haul as he could 
Hcrheit said afterwards that a wet su ishing hint most awfullv. 
a dry swishing was a*comparati\e luxury.’* He did not care 
to fare again the sha p superfluous torture of these stripes on 
the still moist flesh;'* and from that dav he was shv o? facetious 
talk in the water or out : thus the second stage of his appren- 
ticeship began. 

Lady Wariston’s notice** might have given some excuse for 
hope to a man less clear-headed than Denham : who was too 
reasonable ever to mistake the delicate intimacy and familiar 
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courtesy of her tone for anything even as warm or deep as 
friendship. She had affections, though less excitable and fei- 
vent than hei brother's: of an\ possible passion she seemed to 
gi\e but slight ptomisc. lather and brother she Iiad lo\ed 
warmh and well; her husband also, and chiefly since 
maniage: but with a dutiful and tempo ate lo\e half made 
up of kindness and half of habit : a line of dm able homespun 
qualitv, good as a working or a walking dress* It had field o # ut 
now some years, and was likeh to hold out twenty rnme; aftei 
which one may hope a woman’s consisteuc) mat’ be assumed 
as a thing indubitable, duly w a nan fed. and stamped w ith the 
domestic tradematk. She had nc\er made friends of hrt own 
sex. and never did to am pm pose. Denham was the lust 
stranger she had ever met on constant and intimate fetms 
That after some months had gone lie could not meet 01 pass 
her without passion and pain she knew no more than Herbert 
or Wariston. The man’s active power of i ( licence was in exav t 
and admirable* balance with his passive power of emotion 
His manner was in faultless keeping with < ire u instant rs; kr< n 
eves, if such had been then*, would have seen no moir than 
did the unsuspicious eves about him But the hidden disease 
in spirit and heart struck inwards, and dailv deepei : it 
pierced him through the flesh to tire mind. Silent desire 
curdled and hardened into poisonous forms; love became 
acrid 1 ' in him. and crusted with a bitter stagnant scum of 
fancies ranker than weeds I'nder the mask or under the rose 
he was passing through quiet stages of perversion 13 He could 
not act oih'Miis n.m and be nd of it; Ik he ld it as though in 
his hand nighf and das till it burnt Ins palm to the bone Hr 
had softigth enough to keep his'fingriS closed and clenched 
oyer n- bad h;fndful. to open them and cast it out he had 
not strength enough Dutv doubtless or religion might base 
helped him: but the man. self-reliant and continent b\ 
nature, was mm h of a heathen Will all his desire to be near 
her he was not sure of Ins love: the intense attraction had 
sonic features not unlike intense antipathy 
came over him because of her; but when 
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made wa\ loi though; he was angry, and passed from scoin of 
the died 11 to abhoncncc ol the cause. Her he did not hate, 
hut he hated his lose lo) hci. As he could not embrace liei , 
he would lam ha\e wounded her; this was at fust; gradual!' 
ihe wound luthet than the embi ice came to seem desiiable 
lie had grown used to a sense ol despaii; to give and take 
phasme was so 1,0 bewond hope (fiat it soon passed bevond 
dfsiie: his di(\yns weie othoi than these. Devotion was still 
mixed with his passion; but a dcadh de\olion that if need 
weie could kill as well as dir 

Ihe moods of ins umhangeahle desne weie changeable 
md mans ; !y. spoi * imw gc mb and no > h n dib : t dkrd nuich 
one das and another not at all Being excellent at his pioper 
woik, he did not \ u \ mm Ii tow aids I leibei t, always keeping 
him well i 1 nitl; but at time s too he* was leadiet to help and 
'•‘ni . ,*• a i »mi) 1( » id a m dili 1 le c ould talk of things 

wonh hr mug. wh* tliei sc lions oi hghi; Ins talk was full of 
sdr and m\oui gtatclul to matr. with whom he mixed 
I owaids \\ .ii istoi he felt leal fiu ndship, and in time became 
to him at erne pleasant and ih*c >san As libuiian. managei, 
Inend < it the house, 1 old Waiiston was icsohed he should 
sta\ when I lube its ]>updage was o\ei. Meantime his chief 
(Incision was lo pla\ upon the lx>\\ mind as on an instru- 
ment; to bed it with \atiotis food and watch * hat might 
pimr most pahtabh*. Idle as lu wa> Beitic was not dull to 
sin h imp, essimi. and m cifu t pi den ed slot ics to spoi ts. and 
w is c \i u ihle i at hr i m head t ;i m m 1 mil) 1 1 did not impi o\ c 
hisdnn.t ol Irainmg. he made \ ei ses on He len and Cistern 
n stia bein' e he could well umimiuc. Fvept c?n Fiidass he 
hi gan rum to take deliglu .a hearing his tutoi; and carls 
• ii ill - week I < *1 1 sometimes a' if stmng liking toi him weie 
not impossible billing o\ei hiswoik opposite, he 1« his fane \ 
lill w nil dieams abom the mm: how he iis^d. w hat he knew, 
wli\ he was thus and not otherwise lo be for (be minutes 
as he was would !ia\e been uw elation enough of real life. lo 
retain his ou n ewes and see also with anothei man's to ictain 
his own sense* and acqune another nun’s -this would lu\c 
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been satisfaction. That there was inoic in this man than for 
example in Wariston, he felt and knew. ‘Maggie, do you like 
Denham?* he wanted to ask her, and could not. Once he had 
taken the words upon his lips, and suppressed them again 
Another time he stopped midway in the division of a stun,' 
goaded by a desire to ask Denham if he liked her: they were 
the two chief figures in his wot Id, for unless at exceptional 
times he now saw little of Wariston and thovght less He iat 
bending giavelv to Ins wmk and thinking nothing about 
it. 

Suddenly he lifted his eves not less gras el v, without am 
impudent intention, and said 'Mi Denhatv What was 
Electra like, do vou think?’ 

‘Is that question in Colemo?" L.ct me 1 >ok at the kev ' 

‘No, but what do vou?’ 

*1 think Herbert Sevton will be Hogged*' before long at this 
rate. Stick to vour sum and don’t be a \oung ass ’ 

‘I want to know, please ’ Boilir said this in a subdued ton- 
of imperious complaint, and the voice was \eiv like his sisti i\ 
when put. out of her was: a soft, < lear. musical! \ lcsolute 
voice, pretty in women and lwns 

‘Look here, Herbert, if I have to whip vou again as I did 
last week, sou won't like it: vou won’t half like it ‘ He lifted 
his hand and let 'it fall hcavilv and sh.nplv, with a switching 
motion sidew us ' Vmhmv," I will not have vou idh and mi 
pertinent while in my charge What do you mean by stub 
questions?’ 

’I d'dn’t mean to check vou, sn, leal'v I thought about it 
till I couldn’t help.’ 

He had not spoken willinglv; but the heat of the dav. tlie 
deep Vibration 6f the outer summer air, the murmur of un 
seen motion in the long quiet of profound noon, the low 
remote chime of the regular sea, absotbed him as in a dream 
and filled him with fancies that made tin- figures swim and 
spin in his head when he looked at them, and fietted him out 
of dreamy thought into sudden speech. 

‘W’hat put it into your head?’ said Denham amused. 
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'Because 1 wonder if she was like her aunt-- Helen you 
know, sir.’ 

Denham laughed at the grave interest in his lifted face: he 
had a kind of liking for the boy’s quaint frank manner. ‘I 
never thought about it, Bertie, at all. I don’t supjjose she 
was.’ 

‘She was much older than her brother you know'. Perhaps 
the saw Helen. Then she could have told him. I should have 
liked to be Orestes: not when he grew up you know. I think 
she was like. Because if she had been like her own mother 
instead, he couldn’t have killed her. Clytemnestra I mean." 

’That’s lucid and coherent view, no doubt. Perhaps she 
was like neither of the sisters.’ 

Herbert meditated on this new point, but would not allow 
the likelihood. 

‘1 think she was like Helen. I pretend she was. Don’t you 
think — ’ 

‘Well, what more? out with it and get to woik again.’ 

‘Vfv sister would have stuck to me like that?’ 

‘As Plectra to Orestes? perhaps; I dare say.’ 

He spoke in a dry slow tone, hardening his voice, which had 
been rather soft, and half humorous. 

‘I know she would. And irohodv < mi Id be mote beautilul 

With which the boy glanced up at Denhar. 'hrough his 
eyelashes. The shy sly light in Iris eves seemed to irritate 
the other as he caught he look. 

‘Finish that sum in live minutes or I’ll flog vou.’ 

Herbert did not .finish it. and had a Hoggiirg which'* left 
him incapable of am sense but wonder why Denham should 
hit so hard this timc> and give him two sharp cuts extra which 
look"' his breath rvav. making him gasp and sob.*' He rose 
from his knees wincing and quivering, with fiery checks 
blotted by tears:"- and made no more allusions to Electra for 
a day or two. But he forgot the affair before his tutor did. It 
pleased Denham to lead him into fresh suggestions as to such 
heroines of legend. Intr igue of an usual kind was hardly in 
the man's line; he had not the capacity for such work: but in 
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a dumb sombre fashion he liked to play about the dull and 
steady llaine of his desiic. He would never directly talk to 
Herbert of his sister; but would indulge himself by turning 
the bov’s mind that wav. that he might talk of her under a 
veil. He did not want sense and dignity: there was nothing 
in him of bad taste to lidieule, nothing of cowardice to con- 
temn. Onlv, in a sad scornful humour not unworihv of pitv 
and lespect. he would teturn now and then t<\flickcr hcaviN 
about the light, to Hutter angrily about the fire, which alluied 
him but could not scotch. 

One dav‘* they went out. bathed, and walked some wav 
along the sands, past windv weeds and dry blqwn flowers, 
bctweeti fuming pools and ttcmhling teaches. Thev were on 
good tettns; Bertie had done well for a week or so,’* and his 
tutor was in the mood to cm outage** his idle eager talk. ‘1 
punished vm foi chattel tug' he e\< 1 . timed ‘at the wtong 
time, but sou mas fire awas now: I lathct like to hear sou ' 
Some boys would have collapsed at this: Bertie expanded 
He was still soluble and impulsive, not afraid of temark 01 
ashamed of excitement. It appealed he had been thinking 
much ‘about things’ and had educed a fact of some value fiom 
the floating mass of evidence: natnelv that in every storv and 
in everv row ever heaid of there was a woman somcwhctc 
’Yes,' said the oihei. ftom Tim to \rtiuin downwards; vvhv, 
there was a woman at the bottom of sour last tumble. Bet tie. 
Llectta was it?* 

I he bov flushed and Him lied as Denham [tatted him ‘I 
think thev wete tight to put a lot of women in the sea: it’s 
like a woman itself - the 1 ight place foi sitens to come out ol 
and sic..' and kill people Look (heir, what a jollv wave foi 
one to c ic tiding in ujxm.' 

‘ I’hev swv on shote now mostlv' said Denham: ‘but I don’t 
know that thev do the lews harm foi that. Time arc wotse 
things than drowning I should think.’ 

‘I shouldn't like to drown, either,’ said Bertie. ‘It’s beast I v 
to feel the water at one’s tluoat when one can haidlv swim a 
stroke further. I suppose it's their fingers that choke you.’ 
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'I can’t say; but I’xe no doubt their hands are strong 
enough; no doubt.’ 

‘Do you think they were really beautiful, or only looked?’ 

'I think they were. I'lysscs would have gone after them if 
he could; and he was a hard man to take in: he had 
experience.’ 

‘Circe, and Calypso, and Penelope,’ said Herbert in a reflec- 
fi\e wa\ : Tcbiathei ha\e seen Circe, I think.’ 

‘If they had been all thice made into one — * 

‘Oh,’ sat ft the box, ‘that would ha\c been jolly for him.* 

‘Yes He would ha\c been happier than other men; or un- 
happier.’ 

This peiplexed Bet tie. w ho could not follow’ the drift of 
the dialogue further, basing throughout missed the meaning 
of the ohtu speaket. He lax down xvith his cheek to the 
shingle, and his fingeis plavcd with it sleepilv, while Denham 
sat silent. Be foie long thex xvent home. 
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A DAY'S WORK 

A mo\ ill t.uik nil si \ w \s m:\jn ioo coin wdroi i.ii tor 
bathing to lie permissible; but as it was earlv in September, 
and \ Valter l.unstoul was still at home and had tome o\ei 
one morning to F.nsdon. the two boss went dowmtogcthei to 
the beach with a furtive intention to bathe Hut when at the 
watei‘s edge. Walter, like a iation.il landsman, thought bottei 
of it. ‘I.ook at that boat a little off shme with a small bov in 
it. how it pitches. And besides, vou’ie safe to be nailed if sou 
go in. vou’U never get all that hail dn in time ’ Hut Heibeit 
was stripp'd ahead', and went into the water defiant ol 
possible suffering at sea and piobablc suffering on shore. His 
elder stood on the i idge of pebbles and wan lied him: he tould 
hardlv swim two strokes on end; he shouted and laughed as 
the waves beat and drove him Aftei some twentv minutes 
duiing which he had wallowed and plunged among the steep 
hillsides of water, 1 his eldei hailed him and he struggled in- 
shore. having never got out of his depth; each bieakei 
knocked him down and flung him up. pitched him high and 
sucked him back. Bv this time the boat was too near the -June 
for safetv, an^l small as it was the lower could not manage it: 
he was clearly beaten, but might yet make wav if he had lu< k. 

Herbert had come out and was dressing, when the boat 
vanished ' >1 a minute and rose with the next wave emptv 
The boy h5d torn his clothes off again when Lunsford caught 
him. ‘Don’t be an infernal voting ass, Seyton. It can't l>e 
done.’ 

‘Let me go, I say; damn you,’ said Herbert. ‘Will you let 
me go?’ and being naked and wet. his lithe body twisted and 
slipped out of Walter’s hands He went straight at the next 
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wave, laughing; sprang into it with shut eyes and was lunled 
hack with thunder in his ears, with limbs and face lashed b\ 
lighter shingle chiven stiaight thiough the yellow water. The 
sea was thick and solid with sand and fhing pebbles, and 
waifs of weed fastened lound the boy's throat and hampered 
ii is legs. Feeling the shingle undci bun, he lose iecling on 
his feet in the sudden shallow, bieathed deep, and made tot 
tlTe next bicakor. A few shoit shaip sliokcs brought him dose 
.fuel liie ic'oilmg water sucked him into t!ie cut\e of the sea 
I.oose foam ’fluttered along the edge of it, hut he got over 
befoie the ctash, swimming liglulv acioss the heasing half- 
broken ridge of wrinkled wjtei. 1 hen. half in half upon the 
following wa\c. he saw something snuggle and labour. The 
groundswclP had fenced him some \auls to the left ah cads. 
In the instant af’et (he last bicakor fell thiough and hurled 
itself inshoie w itti all its foam and wood, the sharp side of the 
loef showed naked, baring its black shark-toothed edge. The 
bos had time to think wh.tt a bote it would be to diive upon 
that edge and iheie bieak n j > : also that it was a chance more 
in the game, and eithei would happen 01 not ' He could not 
swim luithet in the hcavs lefluent sea that shifted and 
seethed; keeping half afloat m fiont ol the* bteakei. he was 
diasvn out again towards it In the fieite tapid reflux, lifted 
into it and with it as it came in gatheiing up all the strength 
and stream of the sea and lepclling the 1 elur tant chb of the 
spent wase. To sw'itn with it was easv, and for a breath of 
tunc he kept high on the bioad gics hack of the wase about 
to break; 4 then with one furious strike which seemed to drain 
his breast of breath lie reached and caught at the head of the 
figure. At the same minute* he felt a hand clutch at his side 
and slip off.' and the wave as it went over and flew into foam* 
with the thunder and hiss and impulse of a catarSct hurled 
both at once, blind and deaf and breathless and fearless, far 
up the shingle. The violence of the stroke had driven them 
well apart; the svide wave, ruined into mere waste of weltering 
froth and wallowing water, drew down with it as it sank only 
a mass of hurtling pebbles. Herbert, who had been thrown up 
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within three yards of the reef, rose on his feet again, gasped, 
and laughed. The other a bov about a year younger, lay still 
grasping the shingle with clenched instinctive hands. 

‘Well, vou are a muff. Bertie,’ said Lunsford. ' Ihc poor 
devil would have been all right if you hadn't laid hold of him.’ 

'He’s all right now; he’s shamming. Here, you fellow, get 
up, will vou? Bv jove, won’t sou rate h it for smashing your 
gosernor’s boat? I sav. Lunsford, just pull him highei up and 
punch his head: I can’t. I’m so awfully pumped. Psht! the 
sea’s gone in at mv nose and got into mv throat.** 

'Serve vou tight for being such a damned young fool: vou 
look, as it soil’d been swished all over. I suppose soti’re not 
hurt?' 

'.Not a bit.’ said Met belt, using his shirt as a towel; 'but I 
sav. do pitch into that chap, he makes me funkv: he n all 
right, isn't he?’ 

He ga\c proof of that b\ sitting up and snorting- he was 
not heavilv burned, and had onlv lain still for a minute or su 
stunned bv the hard wet blows and blind with returning 
fright.' When the l>oat capsi/ed he was batch twetm stiokes 
out of his depth, and bv good luck the sea had pitched him 
straight on shote, sound in limb if not in wind 

‘ 1 old vou he was shamming, little cad,’ said lletbert ‘Now, 
voting fellow, vou just hook it, will vou?’ 

‘Yoti’te a nice lot. vou are’, Walter struck, in. ‘You’ve halt 
killed that fellow’ thetc and if he hadn’t gone in after you. 
vou’d have been dt owned.’ • ^ 

’What a joliv lie!* stid Ilcibott 'I didn’t pull him out. If 
he savs I saved Ins bc.tstlv life I'll punch his head.’ 

But ’ c bov had begun to mutter m a strangled whec7v 
fashion s ,tc kind of thanks, staring with his drenched eves 
at the nafed figure salted and sodden with sea from hair to 
heel I his Herbert natutallv resented. ’All right, don’t be a 
fool, there’s a good chap, and don’t talk rot. Oh, damn it. i 
sav, will vou rut? or shall I shy this boot at your head? vou 
just wait till I’ve got mv breeches on and I’ll give you no end 
of a licking. I sav, Walter, kirk him;’ specifying the manner 
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of kick required, in a tone of despair and wrath, as the boy 
'grew more dcinonstratise in a dull stuttering way. 

‘What a young brute >ou aie, Bet tic,’ said bis ftiend when 
the ‘little tad’ had moved olf, spotting and salting the sand 
with wateidrops ftoin bis soaked c lot lies.* ’Ill bet sou'vc made 
that poor chap miserable.’ 

*1 sas,’ said Bettie, ignoting that question. T\e tut m\ legs 
lifte fun.’ 

• He was upon t lie whole a curious pictorial studs : his skin 
beaten In tlx? waves width ahd thrashed him to a bright pink 
like the inside of a shell, inci listed in other places with flakes 
of white biyie and inlaid with shreds of blatk weed, per- 
vcisrlv adhesive and diliituh to detach ftoin some parts. 
There weic a few scratches about his bodv from the sharpei 
stones, not yiasrr 111 appear ante than certain other* cuts 
which 1 he had foigolten; hut on Waltet’s suggesting that he 
must have shown the tnaiks when he tinned his hack on the 
voting cad. his face grew hot and he stamped on the shingle 
with a foot already cut. I his recalled his attention to the leg, 
which was a good deal scratched below the knee; and while 
he sat dising himself l unsfotd kept up a sharp file of chaff 
which made his cheeks tingle up to the underlid. Diessed at 
last and shod, though with hair still matted and dripping 
nuclei the cap, he bioke in upon his comrade’s IL.nt speech, 
thus: 

‘Look here. Walter, 1 want von to promise vou won't tell 
about', that chap being in the water. Don’t, please, there’s a 
good, ’fellow, i calls.. 1. don't mind chaff, but thcie’djae a row 
made pci haps, and no end of jaw. and I couldn't* stand it.’ 

He was enough in e;u nesfcto w inee and flush at the thought 

‘Well, if vou don', like; but I think that’s lot. sou know. 
\ltei all it was a tremendously plucks thing to do: *ou might 
have come a most howling cropper.’ 

'Oh, I sav. please don’t,’ Bertie cried out sharply, as if he 
had just had a stinging lash over the cheek. "It makes one feel 
such a beast Is humbug and sneak; and 1 didn’t come anv 
uopper: and if any fool weic to begin jawing now it svonld 
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make me sick, and I should like to bieak his neck. Ptomise 
sou won't tell; do, there's a iiump.’ 

The kid will though,' said I.unsfoid 

‘Oh, by God, so he sv ill,* said Hci licit, dmcn desperate 
'I wish there were no kids in the world, they arc so jollv 
stupid, thes will blab, little beasts, I hate them 1 ssish he 
was dead ' 

‘He'll tome up to tlu* house suth his goy'tnm to retiftn 
thanks and bung hall the fishwives in tlu ullage, and tiles'll 
ssant to kiss sou ' 

‘Cut after him and ttll him he'll be licked into pulp and 
peelings if he can't hold his jas\ 

‘He's at home bs this time. 1 know whose kid he is. old 
Mathison’s ’ 

‘I hope he’ll gise him a most infernal Inking ’ 

'I sas. hadn’t sou bet tt r tut home 5 ' 

* Ml right; and shan't I catch it just' 1 wish old Denham 
w is that felloss s tutor 

I UMsfoul looked aftci him with rathe r suiptiscd eves, in 
which thtic ssas a ceiiam scornful admuatinn 1 he Iris's 
c ulchsh rid sensitive fnHits wen absuid at his age . soungei 
unis hs two stats than his clitic I heie was a strong feminine 
element in Bertie .Seston, lie ought to have been a pretts and 
i it In i bosish gnl I he contiust would base been greatet 
then now lit looked at times too like a small u’filna'' of his 
siMei, bi etched and e topped 

I aithtul lustois. dcsiious that the c hat ac ter and tiaaiung ol 
o le actoi on her stage should he dul\ lUldeistcKHl, mas be 
allowed to Took aftei the bos a little and letord the result ol 
his snu ' tchentutc 1 nttimg the house before dressing time 
he encou Med his tutor I he svet hart, the fate still salted 
from tht^sea and breathing at esers [Rite of seawater, the 
stained tie and dishevelled collar, gave tlarnnatoty prcRif” 
against him Passing over an\ form of question, Mr. Denham 
sunpls let one sentetue diop from pale and dose lips: To- 
morrow after breakfast, my l>ov, before wc begin work.’ 
Herbert passed him without appeal. The evening wore 
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through much as usual; but some inflexion in the bo>'s 
voice’* as lie said good-night irritated the restless nerves of 
his tutor, who fell asleep upon a resolution to pav him oft 
thoroughly. At breakfast I-ady Wariston noticed in hei 
brother’s tnannet a ceitain shyness that was neither insolence 
nor timidity but vcty like both. 

‘Is Bertie in tumble again, Mr. Denham?' she said when 
Micv lose. 

' He smiled. ‘ flic face speaks fot itself, I.adv Watiston.' 

It was pale and \isibly hot, with tightened lips and tremu 
Ions cvelids. 

This \\*>n't do at l ion, you know. Iletbeit,’ said Lord 
Wariston as he passed. 

'Poor old Bertie,’ said his sistei. 'Come and tell me about 
it u lien u s .ill •net. And don't flog him ttlun quite an in' li 
of his life. Mi. Denham, please’ 

I'hete was a singular light in the man's eves as they fol- 
lowed hei passing out aftn this speech; a shaip hatd look with 
a ciuel edge to it. but full of hidden heat; the light and heat 
of dumb desiie. of desperate admiration, of bitter and painful 
hatted. Something too of wayward and hopeless pleasure was 
in their dark grey globes, latent and tacit.” Suffering, self- 
contempt, envy, and the rage of inverted lose and passion 
poisoned in the sptings, all weic absorbed bv the keen delight 
of a minute while her skin brushed him and her eves 
touched him. A pungent sense of tears pricked his eyelids and 
a bitter taste was in his tongue when she went out. Her god- 
like beauty was as blind and unmerciful as a god. .Bating her 
with all his heart as he loved her with all his senses, he could 
hut punish her through «hcr brother, hint her through his 
skin: but at least to do t Sis was to make her flesh and 
blood suffer for the pain inflicted on himself. Pfls feet were 
cold; his head was full of hot and sickly fancies; his heart beat 
as hard as Herbert's when they entered the library, though" 
his will controlled and quenched the agitation of his nerves." 
The likeness infuriated him; but he subdued the fury; eyes 
of cold anger and judicial displeasure followed the boy’s 
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movements. Beitie waited undei them, but saw nothing 
singulai in their e\j»tession; thcie was no fierceness in its 
gras its, no \auation m its tchuk e 

He niatle a last appeal, lotiking uj> in Denham’s fate 
‘Please, su. 1 wasn’t in the watei long Mid it wasn’t lough 
-not \ei\ I ptomisc I won't" bathe again this seat In 
im self ’ 

'I don’t think vou will, Heibert I mean uvinakc sine oi 
that " and I advise sou as a li lend not to kiip me waiting, 
01 I shill base sou hoisted, and then sou must t.tke the ton 
sequences C.o down and pom Rtitic ‘s\ent dossn’ aftci the 
mannei of sthoolboss at the blotk " 

\o.v mind T uu an to punish sou st S( itls tilt i an ollt n< e 
like this sou tail hatdls expet t to tome o(T as eastls as usu ll ' 
lie spoke in a i Icar liatsh note s\n!i bnghtenmg eses mil 
tightening lips is he w tubed the bos wane, his ssotds hid 
edges and tut like a h nsh look 

Must I tie soul hinds- m will mi piomise not to itsist 
I wont 'lost o. put ms hinds Sink 1 non i »i m 
honoui . said the lx>s 1 but th hist stioke m idt him h aj> and 
ss lithe t u< hnig his hie uh ss uh i shop sob ” IK nh.rn 1 m ss 
btttei than to n<>g too fast, he pause tl i!tei eat h < ui 1 ’ and gist 
tin bos tune to spuh t 

Mill sou tie ins hinds please tu I’m suit I t m t kt tp 
ins svoid-’ tjtioth Bet tie in a sharp sin ill sh ikmg sou t turn 
tng half lound and holding his sm ists out l)t nhatn \sas i.itlu 1 
uioscd foi the minute, but the told lit of imelts ss as -upon 
him Ht net! tht small ssiists tight md hid on tin htlu tough 
tssigs with alf the strength of his at in I lieu vsas a tage in him 
now turn bitter than angei flic bos s'lbljetl and lluuh tl u 
cat h tut fs^'uag his eses fill and blushing at his te.us but tin 
tuts stungMkc fin itid binning'* smiIi sliamt and pain aldt 
lie pressed his hot sstt 1 iu down on his hands, hit Im slit si 
his fingeis ’ ansrhing. his teeth thesv hltxxl as sscll as the 
bitch;” he tliewtd tht flesh of his hinds i.uhei than its out 
till Denham gluten d w uh passion ” V flesh tod”* ssas applied 
and” he sang out sluipls then thew himself tight as it sveie 
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all o\cr, trying to h.ace his muscles and harden his flesh into 
rigid resistance; btit the pain heat him; as he turned and 
laised his face, teais streamed over the inflamed cheeks and 
implnnng lips g It was not tiie mere habit of sharp discipline, 
sense of official dut\ 01 flasli of transient anger, 11 that impelled 
his tormentor; had it been am of these he might have been 
mote c^sih let off As it was. Denham laid cm even snipe 
with a cold furv that grew slovvh to white heat;' 1 and when 
at length he made an end, he was seized with a fierce dumb 
sense of inrfer laughter, it was such an absurd relief this, and 
so slight When these fits were on him he could have taken 
life to caseous bitter and wrathful despair of delight 

'llcie ' he said, contemptuous of the bov’s bi ief bodilv pain, 
and half relieved bv the sight of it;” 'give me vour hands to 
untie 'ion w f< It the la->t of this lod. inv bov Come, stop 
civing I hope vmi'11 never have amthnrg v\oi>e to nv for; 
vou’ll be the luckiest fellow I know.’ 

But Herbert, af'er a dcmble dose of flogging, was not in a 
condition to see this- he did icadpist himself,'* withsundrv 
sobs and pauses and then stood tingling and erving, with 
hiddt n face and heav mg shoulde r s: onlv looking up when he 
tilt ins tutor’s eves on him His own ns he raised them were 
as full of light as of tears; the light that comes into the eves 
of one still fighting against pain hot with fever .t .d biilliant 
with rebellion shoi out undo the henv ov dashes fiinged 
ihicklv with tears Denham flint bed in his nun; his eves fell 
and he smiled. 1 le had never seen the two faces so like before; 
t he 'eves weie treis now that pain hid hr ightetred jml teais 
softened them: and the bov seemed to his fanev conscious of 
the dec trie effect somehow ^loduced. 1 le was tempted to whip 
him again Hcibciis mouth, still trembling witl* pain, was 
alieadv defiant; the red curve of the lips and flic dimple 
below quivered like his sister’s when excited or pleased, and 
the nervous sullen beau tv of outline” was hers when irritated 
or fatigued. Pain had brought out in sharper relief the linea- 
ments of that likeness which had in part impelled him to 
inflict pain:’ he had punished the bov for being so like her. 
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and after |uinishment he was more like than e\ei : as he stood 
opposite, his fare had the very look most hateful and most 
licautiiul on his sestet's fate. Denham could have beaten the 
fan clear teaiuies out of shape with his clenched hand: he 
began to hate this bos ten), with a ha tied not the less keen that 
theie was no mixtuie of lose in it; though such mixed 
passions, the pioduct of emotions ins ei ted and pei set ted.'* 
were in him more durable as well as more sehement than am 
simple affection. 

‘Sit dosvn. sir, and get to ssoik’. he said hcfoie Hei licit ha«l 
will leadjusted his braces. 

"Please, sii, mavn’t I stand?' said If n belt svitb a pathetic 
impudence. 

‘No, sit; sit dots’n this instant.’ --and the boy did. with in 
finite precaution;” Denham plied him with alternate sums 
and syntax till there was a sets fair list of blundcts legisteied 
against his name. 

‘You’ll be verv sorts for this on Iiiclas. Hot bet t: seis sons, 
and with good reason.' 

‘I can'tget them nght this inclining, sit.’ said the b<>\ pmh 
ing his hair up with a dolcnous gestuie ‘ \nd tiling won • 
st is in ms head.’ 

‘Thev must be well whipped into sou, then, and 1 date sas 
thes soil ’ said his tutor. ‘Come to me at — ' 

Hetc the dooi opened, and a sets ant announced tint hei 
lads ship must see Master Seston at once As he came wincing 
and shuffling into her room, she tan up to him and caught his 
shouldei ^wit h her hands ' 

Mv dear liei tic. svhat is all this? it seems vou base been 
doing the most splendid things, and nobods was to be told 
Did sou r^a sasc that bus’s life? because if sou did sou arc 
a Use heicf.tud s\e dull base to make much of sou ’ 

‘I’m sure I didn’t.’ said Hctbeit m a tone indignantly plain- 
tise.” ’Whs do fellows tell such boast 1% lies?’ 

’Didn’t you go in after him?’ said I.ads Watiston. ptessing 
the boy against her 

‘Aie!’ said he svith a squeak of pain: ’Please don’t! vou 
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hurt most awfully. No, I didn't. I was in the water, that is I 
was just out, and I went in again for a lark. There. 1 
'Did you see the boat upset?’ 

‘Well, of course I did,' said lien tie in the rnannci of a tamed 
savage. 'I couldn't help that, could I! It’s rather strong to 
pitch into me because a fool of a kid who can’t swim tapsi/es 
his governor’s fishing boat.’ 

•*I)id you sxviyi out to the bos and bring him in?’ said Ins 
sister, laughing and shaking him softlx f>\ the aims 
‘I sa\, plc\fse, it \ou don’t mind 

'Oh, poor box, I daicsuv \otn arms ate* stiained and cut 
just sit dowr^and talk Fnglish if \c)u can ' 

‘But I can’t, you see,’ said Herbert. laughing against the 
giain. ‘I don’t mean about talking: otilx I’d larhei stand 
please.' 

‘\fx dear box, xvhx didn’t xou sa at once* and xou wouldn’t 
have been doggerel It’s xout own faith am! a giro shame** 
but I hope it wasn't much this time : * 

‘Oh dear no.' said the b>\. who was sir of the subject in 
hei presence and soluble among males 4 I hit is Ik* hit rather 
iirni. but’" I sliall be all right present lx 

\ on poor child, if wc had onlx known* ‘ I m sine \cm boie 
it well: and 1 dare sas he has half killed x«»u 

‘I didn’t then.’ said Hetbeit. reddening to the xeix oe 
lashes. I blubbed like a girl Don't talk about it. please I 
know I’m a bcastlv coward. Some fellows can stand no end nt 
cuts. .i*im1 nexer sing out: xsisli I could ’ 

‘Admitting that, how* did xou manage in the wateig’ 

'I told xou. didn’t I? I x\as in the wax. and there was this 
fellow sinking (1 suppose hu could swim a stroke or two when 
he was pitched out), mid Ik tried to get hold of gic. and I 
funked rather for I thought he’d lug me down, and 1 stunning 
big wave broke right oxer both of us and chucked us on shore 
out of reach; and he xvusn't hint and 1 wasn’t hurt, and I went 
home and got jollx well swished and I hope he did: and that’s 
all about all. I’ve got no end of sums to do and 1 don’t want 
to catch it again.’ 
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‘I shan’t let you off like that, however: you must sec the 
boy's father, who has brought him up to thank you: come 
along and don’t make faces, vou're not going to be swished as 
vou call it.’ 

‘I sav, I can’t, reallv : it is such rot. Oh, T wish thev were 
both’ — (he swallowed the last word 01 so). ’Fellows ate such 
awful fools.' he added in a reflective and dec isive manner, as 
of one laving down the law with regard to a vexed question of 
natural philosophv 

I-adv Waiiston collaietl the l>os and marched‘him ottt. He 
went with a sufficiently bad grace, smarting and sulking: his 
flesh still tender fiorn punishment, his temper chafed and his 
pulses fewtish. leads to cts with angts shsness and shame 
Once confronted with Mathison he was courteous enough: 1 ’ 
the man’s keen and grave old fate. ficsh with the sasmu and 
bright from the breath of the sea -his hair sellowish gres as 
the paler foam passed over hv the sun his fixed imperious 
mouth and athletes neck -his deal. w.u\. untameable eves 
which had seen mans dangeis through had oseihved and 
oseicome much trouble, and had never been abased in turn’s 
sight ot altered" in sight of death - kindled and filled the 
bos s fines: his small repugnant modesties and puei ilities" 
ut’e knocked out of him and put to shame" in a presence 
that seemed to him old and pure and sttong and simple as the 
sea Mathison said nothing coaiseh: lie gave thanks in deal 
dean woids, without atis fulsome incrustation of praise I ads 
Waiiston said afteiwods th it het hrothet seemed to t.ifch the 
man’s njanner. and tepbed in words as courteous and tin- 
embai rassed. Mathis rn nodded gravels with a graver smile, 
when he -'’srlaimed in a dear earnest wav the gi mindless 
charge of f r ing run anv tisk or made himself of anv use. 
Then rarflo the expl orations; Herlrort forgot his stripes on 
healing how die sounget bov bad put out alone to cartv a 
message arms the Inv which had he gone hs land could not 
have hern delivered in less than six hours; how he had got 
too near shore off W, tnsd.de Point, had lost his head and 
pulled wrong, and hosv once among the breakers he had given 
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up, letting the boat pitch and drive till it lurched o\er; then, 
thinking he might likolv be thrown on shore if he could but 
keep alloat and follow without fear the impulse of the waves, 
had been beaten out of breath by their violent shifting surges, 
buffet ted and throttled and plucked hither and thither for a 
minute or so. but still on the whole borne inshore; had seen 
fainth with beaten and blinded eyes a white form afloat hard 
l*\ and <aught # und lost hold of it. and felt the whole weight 
of the bt taker upon him; had been hulled straight through 
the noise ofc the sea and shot up on shore as fiom a sling, 
sesetal feet fiom the other figiue. flheie,’ said Bertie in a 
tt iuinplunt patenthesis. 'sou see I didn’t pull him out.'i 
Waiving that point as immaterial Matlnson wound up: "Ye 
wouldn't base done like that now, sir.’ 

‘1 touhln’t have managed at all.' said Heibcit. ‘and 1 think 
th u little thap was vets plutks; I don’t know ans thing about 
handling a boat.' 

'It's like se ll not.' said Matlnson. Ac take to the wjtei. 
though ’ 

I let bet t (anght at this Oh. I sav. will son take me out 
sometimes when time's a jolls se,t.’ 

‘You musn’i dtossn him for me. Mr Mathison. that’s all.’ 
said his sistet . We < ouldn't span t!ust)ie<< of .iood just now ' ' 
Bitter ask the kid to look after me.’ Hetberr mutleted 
audihls 

1 shill make Wat hum speak to Mt Denham. Bettie. and 
get s.,u a holidas.' s!u said on their was hath. 

'I'd l.uhet base it on l iidas if sou don't mind,’ said the 
bos. mosed to prudence bs patnfulls prisate constdeia- 
tions:" and mindful, foi fine thing, that the benches of a 
fishing-boat were s.n .cwliat hard seats. ‘And then I’ll go out 
ssitb those fellows.’- 

'I don't know that. Well, sou shall base the test of the das 
clear, boss ever.’ 

She took him back into the library, where Mr. Denham 
was reading 4 ’ with a fitful i dish impaired by straving 
thoughts. 
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‘For once.’ she said apologetically, ‘Mi. Denham, will sou 
lend me this bos loi the lenunulei ol his lesson time? it nil) 
be punishment enough toi ins itnuisiou to be saddled with his 
comparts all das 

‘ I -ids M’aiiston, I must sas 1 lei belt desetses no soil ol 
indulgence ’ 

Tin not quite suie.’ she said, laussing the bos s neck and 
hair with her right hand softls and proud!s # ‘lie has becM 
punished alreads.' 

Hei belt’s eses turned ton aids the place of execution, and 
heis fol loss ing them noticed is hat las at hand ” 

‘I can’t lease Bertie in such a dangerous nr ij*hbout hood,’ 
said his sister. I must cans linn off bv force then?' 

Denham looked hei in the face, shaken misaidls and 
throughout In a sense of inevitable pain C’ainoiisls he seemed 
to contemplate himsclt null a quiet scientdic nondei; to feel 
the pulses of his fesei, to examine and appiose or condemn 
the plas plased out on the innei stage of his mind, to count 
up the acts and scenes of the tiagic agons nuclei Is mg foi him 
all these inlnmels little incidents, childish and comical 
chances of the das Standing scitli hot hand osei Bertie’s 
shouldei. the noman nailed half smiling M The glon and the 
teiioi of her beauts -held down desue and absoibed despan 
Rage tose in him again like a returning sea. Furious fancies 
woke up and fought inside him, crimg out one upon the 
other. He would base gisen his life foi lease to touch hei 
his soul foi a chance of dsing crushed down under hei feet: ** 

an emotion of extteme tenderness, lashed to hetce msinits 

% 

In the c u c urnstanc es. fiothcd osei into a passion of vehement 
c melts. D lv he desiied to die bs hei if that could be; mcl 
moie decjvls, if this could be . to destios hei : scourge her into 
swooning .fuel absorb the blood with kisses; < ai ess and lacerate 
her loselmcss, alleviate and heighten hot pains; to feel lie 1 
foot upon his tin oat, and wound her own with his teeth; sub 
mit his bods and v>ul for a little to her lightest will, and 
satiate ujion hets the despot ate capncc of his imineasureable 
desire; to inflict caieful tortuic' 1 on limbs too tender to 
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embrace, suck ihc teais off her laden eyelids, bite through her 
sweet and shuddering lips. Dining the momentary pause 
which gave' time for these and other visions not more whole- 
some of things not more feasible to swarm and subside, his face 
told no tales; the eyes alone let out pei haps some look of 
admiration. For two neatuies more beautiful nescr stood 
together; eithei face had a look of resolute petition and defiant 
appeal: either gniilcd with the same lips and looked straight 
with the same clear c\cs If mere infliction of pain had so 
subdued thedros’s face to perfect beaut v that it was now iden- 
tical with hers in expression also, w hut final transformation 
to some delicious excess of excellence would suffeiing not 
woik u|xin hers? what tender and passionate pain would it 
not awake in those faultless feuttucs. touching them with an 
intolerabl' chunn and a grace of life too beautiful to heai ? 
F.scn thus, they were a strange sample of perfect repeated 
woik : but to base seen her toes also mei flow, her lips tremble 
and hei limbs hcase with exejuisite and hopeless pain, would 
alone have quenched the violent tlinst of his mingling 
passions. 

He was not reads silent half a minute, though it seemed to 
him long since she had spoken when he answered her with 
smile foi smile. 

‘I cannot resist foice. If sou take it upon umi«!f to ruin 
ins' pupil, I am not lesponsible. sou see. - 

‘Well. I will take ms chance.' she answeied; 'thank sou. I 
d.ne sas sou aie as glad to be leliescd ns |x>or Herbert.’ 

She made herself pleasant besoncl words to the boy all the 
rest of that day. His little piece of daiing. his pcifectlv honest 
dislike of notice and candid dread of praise, had taken her 
fanev: she plavecl and sang to him as he stood bv her. to his 
infinite enjovment. Voice and manors were alikcJfaultless; 
she gase him out of her stote of ballads and sea-songs enough 
tc> haunt and excite him for class. She talked and made him 
talk freely: manv hours passed and found and left them in 
perfec t pleasure. He expanded towards her and she inclined 
towards him more and more : he grew up to her as she bent 
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down to him. Old woids passed and old things u*u\cd; thcie 
svas nothing \ct of bittei oi bl.uk in the inemoi\ of either. 
In the past time tosvatds which thes had tinned back, their 
thoughts and li\es had nor been mote clean and hank and 
sweet. 

‘Do \ou tcmcmbei those stepping stones in the lossci 
bum?’ 

‘Yes. and when the flood tame and we sstye foi bidden 
1 1 \ them.’ 

‘And who tned to ooss when m\ faihei svns up at the 
Fiashets, sou bad child!' 

‘I was cheeks enough bcfoie I tiled, and tl\pn I lost ms 
pluck at the thud, and sou tame and lugged me out ’ 

'1 tan sec soui legs plunging and sliding about \ou thtl 
deseise flogging that tune Bettu Nine and a half, sou sscie, 
hull seals ago ’ 

Aon weie in a (oils i.ige with me' 

‘Rithei. it iniiud ms things, sou knots fishing lot boss in 
the t ipids I It idn't mut h to nun’ 

' I hat ssas a stunning thing to do if sou like w hat a plucks 
bos sou sennit! base been 

‘One’s enough m a house, to s.i\ the hast I don t think 
sou scanted a big biotin i to slum sou the was lieitie Come, 
do sou lemembei this? 

() ' IK fit’ >>'ll < 1st u . </ ‘ 

hut join If i thr ,i rst 
.hid nm I rrr u uln thr u an waves .tide 
I a ot u i rl 1 1 ad 1 i c\t 

(> wear \ la’ (hr north aind 
* And vear\ fa’ (hr south, 

Thr sea unit on < r ray good lord’s head 
Or n cr he kisst d rn\ mouth 
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Weary fa’ the windward ricks, 

And weary fa’ the lee; 

They might hae broken an hundred ships 
And let my love’s gang free. 

And ; weary fa’ ye, mariners a', 

And weary fa’ the sea; 

It might hae sunken ” a '•even score men 
‘hid let my ae hn’e he." 

‘Don't I remember !’ said Heibcit: ‘sou used to sing it 
when mv fattier was out. before candles came ’ 

‘Ah!’ said l-idv Wariston, sighing as though for idleness 

‘It was a vc r v jollv place, poor old Kirklowcs was The burn 
here is nothing to the I t ashets burn Ihere was no sea. 
though; and fanev no sea!' 

'Sometimes I wish I nc\ei dteamt of it now. I don’t like 
hearing the tapids when I'm asleep or near waking, and the 
wind about the house, and all the burn roat ing after the rain : 
then I know that must be the sea and I’m somewheie else, 
and wake up— I could tn \et\ often.' 

‘I dream that wav. too. and I don't like it either : it makes 
one feel sick after the old place, as if one was awfullv hungiv 
and too secdv to eat.’ 

‘I know. All sorts of things come back and taste bitter in 
one's mouth, literallv. How splendid it was in the spring; and 
quite trees enough ' 

'Quite,' said Bertie emphatically. 

'Between the moors about the water-heads; prettier than 
these; pet feet little plates, \tith fits and rowans and birches; 
but w f c won’t talk about that sort to-dav.’ 

'Well, don’t then.' said Herbert, much aggrieved. 

'Poor Bertie! I must sing something again to put it out of 
vour head. I suppose. This used to frighten vou a little once, 
do you recollect?’ 
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Quo’ the bracken-bush to the i van well head , 

*0 what ten a man ts this man dead V 

'O this is the king's ae son / quo' >/***, 

‘That lies here dead upon m\ knee 9 

4 What will \e do an 9 ///** king's ae son*' 

'The little fishes shall feed him on.' « 

'W hat will \r stieie for his body’s bed* 9 
‘ineen stanrs anea'h his he ad 

Ml hat anil \e gir ten his botl\'s grace*' 

'(•Iren It am s ttbune his fae e 

'What a ill \e do u i' the rings on his hand *’ 
Thde then: <mei *< /* sOme and sand 

Ml hat t ill \r do a /' the mm d i n his hair 9 ' 
Thelt it na r i at' fiisties fan 

Ml hat shall he h n t 9 a' hen the full i < nds bit hi *' 
( auld ram duel ronth o' snn<i 

*u fta* sha f ( f it ^ r f / hen the hnds //^ tn *' 

1 Death tor life and s orient for \m 

Ml 'hat shall come tf/ his father the Lmg*' 

T '>ng life and ei heaos * thing 

M Yhm shall come to his media r * h> queen*' 
*(Tre\ hairs and a bitter tee n 

0 What to his leman , that gnrr'd him be slam* * 

4 Hell’s pit and hell's pain 
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‘I like that,* said Herbert. 'It’s so jolly vicious: and I like 
the water being a woman.' 

‘Do you think that’s what makes her answers so spiteful? 
What a bleak little piece of verse it is; sou can feel the wind 
in the fetus blowing down the hum tide to where the bods 
lies, bending the fern leases and making them talk: and the 
ss.itei lopping and culling and tss isttiig about it 1 fanes it a 
sou of heugh, *vet and loss down and well hidden awas. scis 
told and gieen; sslieic the slaseis" had left him thiown down 
and stunk thtough: like that held with a \s ell head in it 
lies ond the Bukenshaw I beg sour pardon. “ Heibeit 
wheiesst owed to go altei the ■ otton gt.tss* I can’t help it if it 
was there, sou know I tan see the bod\ lsing theie ssith its 
i ings in the burn ’ 

‘I wondei what he had done to the ssoman ' 

‘ \11 those stories are best half-told: this frighten more and 
stick (loser: but thes’ie alssass much the same and a sen 
good story 

‘Oh. I sas. heie aie those fools coming 1 suppose I'd bettei 
cut’ 

' I svo sc ts at once; that’s an infliction Come down in good 
time. Bel tie’ 

I sush time was no dinner ■ sshv do people come heic. I 
wondei ?' 

‘Co to bed then oi dine in the steswud's loon’ Perhaps 
Mis Buliuci would let sou into the nurscis Don’t be stupid, 
and I’ll look aftet sou Besides. I don’t know who’s likels to 
oppiess sou. but l .tin alssass in fear of ms life ss’jth I-ads 
Midhmst ’ 

‘1 shall hook it. th't’s all* I’m sine Mathison would let me 
sleep at his ciib I sas. what a tiemendous old sssey he is.’ 

’Yes, but newer mind. I.oid Charles Brandon will talk 
horses to sou ’ 

‘I don’t caie about horses: and I hate old Brandon: he’s a 
cad.’ 

‘His daughter writes splendid scrscs. people sav. and is to 
he a beauts'. * 
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‘I think she must be rather a fool to write: women ought 
to sing. How old is she? dark or fair?' 

‘Seventeen: and very dark, I believe.’ 

‘That is rather what 1 like, though.’ 

’You had better get engaged now, and marrv when \ou 
lea\ e school: she is evidently the right age and style, and as 
I.adv \fidhurst woidd sav, will have money in time: all her 
mother’s: tied up so that the hortid horse-jot kev of a father 
can't touch it.’ ( This she said in facsimile of the elder ladv’s 
manner.} ‘I foresee that I.esbia Brandon is voitr fate.’ 

'Oh, but that settles it. Where did she get such a beast of a 
name? I.C'bia! sounds like a sick poodle." 

’Iiish: the mother was Irish. Now I must go and pupate 
for them.’ 

t,ady Midhurst and Mi I .inlev were just of an age. and 
coeval with the centurv. Manv otheis besides her piesent 
hostess were afraid of the venomous old beauty, who had gone 
all to brain and tongue, her foimri friends said She was still 
handsome in a keen biullike fashion: voluble and \ indent 
with a savour of secret experience Outside her own f.unilv 
she regarded anv man or woman as a frta tititincu ’' and 
followed the game simple with an eve to spoit (artim 
optimists believed he: capable in ptivate of good-natme and 
affection. She visited at few houses, and nrelv; but vvas excel 
lent in a small dull companv bv wav of salt or spice She was 
fond of art and voracious of literatim”; and knowing some- 
what of «irh had never tiied her hand at cither. A complete! 
heathen had not existed in the prc-Chi istian eta When in 
good httmoui die was a woman *of good counsel; and liei 
humour wjs seldom bad. She had done manv good turns, and 
manv evil; and was leadv, as the case might be. to help oi to 
hinder, to set up or to upset. Fluent elaborate scandal was an 
offence to her and she could at need suppress it swiftly and 
finally; but quick brief words of comment, citations or nick- 
names sure to bite and burn, she could coin, stamp, and pass, 
almost in a breath: and would afterwards drop the victim as 
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a sheep with its owner’s mark well singed into the fleece M 
she nevet slew the slain twice Her husband hid been dead 
mans scats her one da tighten twice in lined md once 
disoued did not \tsit and tlu wist worn in as I oid \\ ms 
ton called In i „ stood In heist If as a little loncls power 
Mi links was i slight smooth find man with thin hair 
and good feituits though somewhat too like \ shasen satsr 
vrtth the tuts ipunckd fan skinned with luge leserted lips 
antf iepc Ik nt c\ts 1 lie * utn g c* ind bnglif mobile tnd 
sigrufic int,*^tiuu gi i\ 1 1 \ md nuukeis wtie alike lmprrsMsc 
and upulsiu Sonic ti nts ton the whole face boie the seal of 
he i\\ snuon md i foil ( 1 jgiic is though usti lined sell 
con ft nipt and In I utn <1 w< u nu s of h tbit we it too stic>ng kv 
the indmancc of i t injh ml supple natme His nephew 
who is i child rnu found him i m ihlr Id id hi n ^tiM md 
some smi.igu men indokhi uo ntn tolmtcd oi t.ipncdhn 
(oinpmN mm\ otluts ibhontd hi' in i thing foul and 
d mgt ions u ho li id n > n ivm issign ibk No sjk< i d ^ondal 
dose to his n mu he hid unit ltd tills i » lift i I i idsomt 
Ik in ss w ho bi o i^lit Inn oik s > i md die d scm ntt t n sens 
dtt i I o lu i md to then s m n iu ilso tk id lit w »s said to 
hist bthistlill cm i(i n< ih but sue h uimmiis w t ii loose 
mil light is dust oi doss i Us \ in si(id f nilt s\ is a p*o 
pcnsits to l imhlmg t \ d tiilmutioi !u u id tned 
politic d hie m his so uli i id di >pptd it is i bi» m nuisuuc 
His notion of t dk si <1 I ids Mulhutst who Ind tanged hot 
self iguna him of lilt \< u> onls f w is monologue t 

lisle nt i md his monologics we it utiisitnibus of i lie ilog 
kt nntl M school of phdosophs 1 1 is idi i of sure w is an ounce 
of clecasmg salt in a pad oUfttsh w utt the fioth of a snake 
without the sung \ In iiutful spi il 1 1 if sou w mud plentiful 
umds unsasoms memings and no putpott, \ mastci 
maiksinan.ssho k t fls his shot mm ithu. md chess the boss suili 
unwashed hands \ud so fotth He was a scliolat and rollcetoi 
fond of books coins punts, and bric-a brae of a seciet kind 
kept under locks and behind cm tains; he had lived much in 
Paris, and when decrying the English would hint at close 
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relations with trench public men. Some two jears after this, 
in 1852, he used to assert that he had watched the birth, 
baptism, vaccination, schooling, and adolescence of the second 
empire: going the dates. 'If vou like to believe him,’ said 
Lady Midhurst, who professed a faith in the house of Orleans, 
‘it was he who suggested the massacre to M. Beauharnais,*' 
and he was on the boule\ ards bv the side of Leroy.’ (Worlds, 
Lady Midhurst a \ erred, should not induce her to call tire 
man Saint-Arnaud.'" She retained this habit of severe accuracv 
during the Crimean War. 71 to the infinite perplexity of hei 
acquaintance. 1 ) ‘ "Oui. messieuis. rien <juc tela: e'est nioi <jiii 
fis le Deux Decembie. Ie piithe piesident avail perdu la 
tete: il verdissait a vue d'oeil: jc vis qu'il faliait en finii”.’ 
(Her builcscjue was bettci. it bioader, than I»idv Waiiston’s; 
she had always been excellent at theatricals) ' ’’Vents a ve/ la 
bonte de ctoitc que t’est un homnie four Du tout: il nc sut 
jamais improviser, et il manque d’aplomb. Au fond <c n’est 
qu'un doctrinaire: du rcste. le meilleur hotninc du monde.” 
For tnv patt.' I.adv Midhurst wound up. 'I believe him (not 
the emperor) capable of half he savs; that is. he has the heart 
for it. but not the head. As for the correspondence with MM 
Fialin' 1 et C’.ie I should like well to see his autogtaphs' 
She called him among friends Tallcvrand-Btidoison;'* he 
called her in ptivatc Madame de Faublas ’* 

land Ch tiles Biandon was a man enduiablc but indescrib- 
able. His one feat when off the turf had been his marriage;'* 
and for this it is said he was indebted to othet exertions than 
his own. I he vendable Marquis of Bui h igh, twentv ve.ns 
hi.s sen ini. having matiied at sixtv-five a low-born maiden 
who broug' him bv wav of dowjv good looks, copious ricli 
rule, and a . t acr of bnvs within the veat, could not but 
recommend to a voungcr biothei, thus twice cut off from one 
chance, a prompt and piohtahlc union with some cquallv 
ineligible female in the bonds of unholy matrimony. (These 
epithets and theii application, it may be noted, apjKTtain of 
right to lady Midhurst.) One was happilv at hand, against 
whose fortune, at least, scandal had ncvci tin own a word of 
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suspicion. Her dearest enemy tould not call her poor; her 
ftiends had called her worse. Othciwisc her lord might 
scarcely ha\e wooed and won hei as he did. His unimpeach- 
able heiicss <lied in giving biith to the one child on whom 
hei only desiiablc possessions weie settled: and his daughters 
birth, compassionate friendship had to temaik, fully countct- 
balanced the advantage of hei mothei's death. Kspec lallv as 
l be loid of Ktnleigh, notewoithv as gentlest of consorts and 
hopyf idlest of patents, considetcd that his double duties, to 
the sex and to the family , had been dulv and dexteicmslv dis- 
( bulged by the union of an old fiiend and a voungei brothei. 
How he thtoyo so well none could accuiatelv sav; an authotitv 
befoie cited asseits that he was paid bv Ins glooms to bieak in 
his own horses; which seems an insuffe ient and inconclusive 
explanation. He took a jjcrplcxed piidc in the daughter who 
stood be tween him and wealth: and was altogether a good soit 
of fool, and in spite of a limsv hie uthc 1 innocent than not. 
the same authoritv informs me She- must be a judge of 
innocence. Mi. I . title v said. 

These two contempoi.u ies had met bv the wav, and a thud 
passenger in the same compat intent ought have assisted at 
such a battue" of leputations. such a holocaust of chat at ter. 
as lew ate inv ited to etijov . I lav mg tat ills taken ti me till the 
train should arrive, thev began their nundetous wotk with 
the hiftei lelish"' of gtev gladiatots \\ it It sudden net and shot t 
pike-thi ust they entrapped and despatched victim upon 
victim. Feeling the taste of blood on their tongues, thev grew 
fiercer, and mangled the mat tv is with superfluous and 
luxuiious ciueltv. In due time the. iiatmallv fell ujvon the 
familv thev were about to lyjcs' with thcii benign piesenccs: 
and lacerated its members in a fashion wotthv of Nero with 
his c laws on for prac tic e at the c 11c us. 

‘Splendid.’ said Iadv Midhuist; ‘1 never saw pure beau tv 
before. You must go into heaven or hovels to hud it. I per- 
ceive. The father was a labouring man. people tell one.’ 

‘Farmer; lived on his own land, that is. You know that 
Wariston maiiicd the other ciuldien as well?’ 
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‘Daughters?' 

*1 think not; two or three bovs I seem to have hcaid of, 
fresh from the paternal plough. It must be a household of the 
most incredible: ” I have never been there since. In his 
father’s time it was \erv fairlv oppressi\e. Mv poor sister vou 
remember; and her husband was a mere ox.’ 

‘Quelle honour!' said I.ndv Midhurst; ‘<ela dut etre pour 
clle un supplue epeiiv. unable: ’ (She embat L^-d upon F until 
here to draw him on and out. with a faint copv in her \oice 
of his own inflexions Also then* was now a thftd passenger, 
who sat peering meek and mute over his paper, an apparent 
curate . ) , 

'Fpom .tillable. e'est lc mot. The black ox*" h.ul ttodden, 
not on his foot, but on his tongue: he talked beef, and should 
hate eaten has.’ 

'I suppose the son inhetited his taste for farm ptodtur.' 

’It seems so.’ said Mr. I inlev. glittenng with venom so as 
to look swollen and burnished like a (hating snake 

'It is hevond wouls,’ said I,a<ls Midluust in a tone of dc- 
libetate enthusiasm, Hei eves' de I'oi fotidu. tie I’oi hiimi: 
one must go to R.il/ae to see siu h eves " 

It’s a pitv hei hair will take no son of (he: foi of (uiusc 
she lias given if the ihaiwc. poor girl ' 

1 adnmc it. and don’t see that daik hair would imptove 
hei. File cst tome confite en Hems, ct unto duveluie l'i sent 
lc printemps ' 

Aon ate verv good. It is not Stouh hair. I admit, but the 
golden jgc is over for top knots ' 

‘Her checks white roses and her mouth a red Deddedlv. 
vour nept’- *v is a wise man. She. must have had followers as 
the servant a\. in her own tlass.’ 

‘She hfd no class,' said Mr. L, inlev. ‘Thrv were bv wav of 
noble too, rather than otherwise, I l>cliev e.’ 

'Par example! ’ 

‘As to birth, vou know: ruined: I suppose they could call 
three potatoes in the world their own.’ 

‘Three nanbcriies, vou mean,’ 0 said lattlv Midluust, look- 
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ing out at the moor country as they passed. ’I perceive we 
are near.' 

It was a long drive from the station, and bv the time thev 
were at Ensdon either gladiator, to speak by figures, was tired 
out and recumbent on a heap of slain. They diove up in the 
moist low' twilight, not unseen from upper windows: and 
I.adv Waiiston, having dismissed her brother and her ballads, 
came down to meet them I hev had never seen her in I»n- 
don so rovally beautiful: then epigrams curled up at sight of 
hot and stung themselves to death Her actions had the vivid 
giace and splendour of fire: her slowest gesture or most 
giadual smile had a light and a sense in it Music moved with 
her motion, a coloui and an odour of beauts seemed to pass 
out ol her as she stirred and spoke 1 heie was mote than a 
tune in the pissage of hoi feet, bettet than a song in the 
gnwious and erpi.il harmonies of hoi talk.” 

She told I oid Waiiston befote dinner of Hei bin's e\pen 
one os. He had boon shooting for most pait of the dav. and 
was still out when M.uhison came 'Ihe recital pleased him 
and he engaged that Him lici t should get off better next time. 

I he bov must come down to dinner of course, and the laches 
must take chatge of him when thev left He was aware that 
his uncle’s talk acioss the wine did not pav to the possible 
innocence of l>ovs that delicate icspect enjoined bv the 
Roman' 4 moralist. 

\t dinner there wete fieldfares and Chalfoids in 
abundance, tnainlv feminine. The giev brilliance of Ladv 
Midhurst’s rapid mobile eves flashed once at each and passed 
on to another, hopeless of sjxirt. She had a well-trained and 
pci feet powei to look w ithom stat ing and sec w ithout looking. 
Before thev went in i.ord Wai iston. standing next li^i . said so 
suddenly that her eves wete startled into a smile as visible as 
lurked under hot lips. ‘Margaret, whole's the bov and as he 
appeared shv and reluctant brought him up to Mr. 1 .inlev 
who was speaking to the tutor, ‘T his is mv little brother.’ 
‘Pardieu ! ’ said his uncle inaudibly. ‘Where are the wings?’ 

l.ady Midhurst raised her glasses at this quen with scarcely 
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the shadow of an approving laugh. They had both started at 
sight of the boy, remembering rumours'* talked over by the 
way. His fresh, graceful, complete beau tv was unspoilt by any 
grave fault of manner: the critics could find no taint on him 
of effeminate or \ulgar bearing. 

'He might ha\e been seats at Kton,’ I. ads Midliurst said. 
'I ne\er saw such a beautiful \oung male. Something like a 
grandson of mine, but looks handsomer tonight, at least. 
Spoilt a good deal. I suspect.* 

'Ask his tutoi.' said Lath Watiston: ‘he is udjumsible.’ 

*Ilm; and lt>oks as if he knew it.’ saitl bet eldei. ‘No, I 
recant: a bov L not likels to get spoilt in stub hands; ot undet 
them. What's his name- Heibcil? not ms idea of the name 
at all.' 

‘Well. sit. do thes call sou a good bos?‘ said Wt Lillies 
svith a Napoleonic pint h of the thin. 

‘I don't know.’ said Hetbert. 'Not to ms fate’ 

‘I don’t imagine sout charattet is wiitten on stun f ue Do 
sou supj)o>e thes base teason to speak ill of sou belnnd stun 
back?' 

‘It’s a (house if thes do. that’s all ' 

‘A Cupid onls to be bit died l»s the bauds til Venus.’ s.iitl 
Mr. Lillies' to his pephew svith a giant e ftotn Denham to 
lads Watiston as the boy inosed off, getting near a male 
1* ieltlf.n e of eighteen who patronized him thiottgh asskwaitl 
ness and fcai of the female rate ‘What a beautiful woman 
the mother must base been.’ 

‘Ncst;r saw her.’ saitl land Watiston; 'dietl when be was 
Iwrn.’ 

‘ I he li>de brother looks as if be could kick nosy anti then; 
I daresay h« *antsa blushing ptetts often: a moderate brush- 
ing, about enough to titkle" the (lies off thes svill settle on 
milk, and lie is tptite as fait as his sister, for all one sees; a 
little gentle irritation. I shall catechize him this evening. 
Denham; the boy must lie well worth flogging.’ 

‘A very hopeless case if be isn't. ' said I />rd Watiston: ‘I 
don’t think lie is in suth a desperate wav as that.’ 
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‘I mean he looks promising; clever enough, you can see by 
the eyes and mouth, if he weic projieily brought out; but idle, 

I would wager. A bov not worth his birch must be a block- 
head or a blackguard.’ 

‘He is quick enough,’ said his tutoi ; ‘but infamous at sums, 
and his seises aie good once in two years; fair in metre. I 
can’t say he is liable to f- !se quantities, but flat and jioor 
tlnough mere kviness I hope for nothing above the middle 
fourVh at best, this seai; and he'll neser be sent up‘ T at this 
late ’ 

‘l'.xrcpt in the bill,’'' said I.oid Waiiston; ‘but thev tell me 
swishing is likely to fall oil ’ 

'Dec idement, tela \attt la peine dc \cxci said Mi. Linlev 
in the tone of one who makes an original lemark. 

llctbeit has neui guessed foi which of his sins he was 
placed between land C.hailes lhandon and a Miss C.halfoid, 
►whose othei neighbotu was a 1 leldf.ue of twents seven, much 
enaniouied of her; Sit John's second son and a noticeable 
fool I'pon him she tinned a cold and tawm shouldet. pasing 
loud and ohtuisisc attentions to the bos. who felt as if silting 
naked on live coals and comptisM'd his li,>s and e'ebiows at 
eicli neccssatv niosemem." She wished he would tide with 
liei ; had no btothets of his age; 1 o:n and ( Italics shot; did 
he? so glad he did not. and w is sine he iodc well: heard he 
liked thewatet; hoindls unsafe, and hei In otlui s didn't Did 
lie like s. liool? ah. pel haps would when he went; Tom was 
taken aw'as aftei one half, then- was smh bulls mg; and he svas 
flogged once, .ind Mi (.lialfoid made a rosv about it; and the 
masteis nesei cum apologized; it was most hon id altogether; 
she hoj>cd I In hen would nesei neser he flogged at school; 
was sine he was tins clesei to desene it. and too g<pod; but 
how much nicer to sunk at home svitli a tutor svho reallv 
uudei stood one; was he at all afiaid of Mr. Denham? Heibcit 
unhlushingh denied anv such fear; meantime the mute Field- 
I ue almost wept upon his plate Miss Chalford was ccttain 
lleiheit had no cause, hut she was afraid of men svho looked 
» level : ” she svished so much she had been l»orn tlcser. Here 
C. r,l 
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the Fieldfare of eighteen, who had not left school six months, 
and had lately assured Herbert that he still tingled at the 
word ‘block’," burst into blushing and bubbling laughter as 
he noticed in his junior opposite a certain shuillc of body and 
flush of face unmistakeable to any e\e trained in a public 
school. Herbert felt the laughter like a swift lash round the 
loins, and his cheeks caught lire; his lingers turned to thawing 
ice, the roots of his hair piitked and lniunt the skin: he 
smarted and sickened with helpless shame ami horiihlc fear 
of the next woid or look. He did not even see how the trans- 
gressor for his part turned white and black with honor at 
himself and made apparently endeavours to get bodily into 
his napkin. He did not hear Lord Chatlcs ask when he was 
to be at Eton and whether he liked the prospect of being 
voting Lunsford's fag: also whether he knew what he had to 
expect at school in case of delinquency. ‘On voit qu’il a froid 
dans le dos, cet enfant.’ said Mr. Linlev to Mis. dial ford, who 
replied. ‘Ah. ves, quite, of course.’ with a laugh that would 
have consigned her at once to a private ass lum for incurables, 
had she been under scrutiny of anv qualified couple of 
examiners: the diale't of B.d/ac in the accent of l’.uis was 
to her a new fashion of l unch lo his surpiise I ad\ W’aiis- 
ton answered for htr on his other side; ‘A\oue/ qu’il v a de 
quoi.’ 

‘He is delicious, vour brother; I grudge him to Eton.’ 

Chalfords and Fieldfates, fathets and sons, ovei heard and 
struck in upon this. I.adv Midhurst, hojteless of better game, 
fell up«n the nearest Chalfmd and wot tied him with dex- 
terous fe'ine mouth; I/ird Oh.nles told a school store which 
Herbert u dd follow, and promised him a mount if ever he 
came faj enough south-east; there were no other fellows to 
meet, but his daughter was a good horsewoman. Bv this time 
the boy’s head had cooled and cleared again, and he asked in 
what he took for the mannet of an adult; ‘But Miss Brandon 
writes, doesn’t she -seises?’ 

’Ah, you know that? It doesn’t spoil her riding; do you 
care for verse?’ 
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'Awfully,’ said Herbert; adding with a judicious reser\e, 
i 'when it’s good.' 

‘Lesbia (ould do soui \eiscs for you when you go to Eton; 
she tan manage elegiacs; never could myself and was alwa\s 
getting sssislud fm mine some lifts seals ago; I icinember in 
i«oo 01 theieabouts I and anothci fellow, ’* poor loin Mul- 
huist. (tins in the due inuimui),' 1 sveie so used to oui flogging 
eset) aftei twelve,** the pi.iepostor’’ of oui division wouldn’t 
liaso daied show up’* a bill without oui tsvo names in it; 
would base Incii as mudi as Ins skin was woith fom and I 
would toss up at the last which should take his turn hist, and 
base it osei.y plucks fellow he ssas too’ 

'1 should this he ssas,' said limn , looking at his widow. 

Acs. but sve got cjuite use d to it \o c han* e of som coming 
in foi that siii of fne at school, dies spoil all sou boss nosv 
\\ c uiie 1 ithii fast boss I’m all ud. Midlmist lan wild 
.enough till this manied him to Mis-, (.lies tie, ptihaps aftc-i- 
waids 1 don't si* Shi was to igudu ent m l I c an tell sow, 
time svas a famous poinait of lm with thin balls . jxioi 
thing Ini will, thin ate stones 1 about us all. ins bos; 
most of us that is.' 

‘Was she nails a stimuli'' soil tin bos 

She and Miss (.aith w.ie tisals and the Chcsnc sson bs 
1 >rg odds,' slid 1 mil (.baths fmalis lorgcttmg his audnoi's 
age 'I lilies nun minis hu loming out. and lie’s thiueen 
seals ms junim 1 he d nighti i ssas a beauts sou knoss’. and 
tins si, lui dniglini will In shouldn't like to mans into 
the taie though \bout soui age 1 supjsost oi sounder.’ (he 
said this as his eses mil the bus’s, expanding and intent i 
‘Should sou like the giandnwithei tn lasv r 1 should think not 
I ime i nough to slide when sou get thtough s.hool. eh? If 
ms daughtet had Incn a hos she d h ise been still at Pton, and 
I’d base told hei to look aftei sou. sin’s half male as it is I 
think sometimes; don’t know ssheie she got all hei brains; she 
turns out seises sou sec* in English, admuahls; and she can 
do Sapphics fit for a sixth-form.’ 

‘Latin?’ said Hcibcrt; ‘1 lute them; beast Iv metic. 1 tried 
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it once and came to giicf. I can manage elegiacs* though. What 
does she suite about in English?' 

Her fathei is as somewhat thrown out ‘Well, I suppose she 
untcs about the nituial sou of thing foi \eises; lo\cis, she 
alwavs takes the man’s pan, not the old nibbish about guls 
thing for love of men She’s not in that line and women aie 
such tools mosth who write about nun Lads Midhuist said 
a little tiling of hcis about a fellow looking at a nun and 
thinking son knots bs Jose sshat an infernal shame it svas 
one couldn t get at het thiough the giate— said it svas 
splendid, and she ssonld lie the real modern Sappho it set 
her up ticnicMidoush. foi our fnend osei thensat the top of 
the table has known all the gieat lights 4 ” in that line of 
business — Mis Lemons'" sou knots and Miss Handon and 
all that set I suppose tomsponds ssith some of them now, 
I’se no doubt ’ 

'I should like ass fulls to lead that, but tshs tints she do 
things in I,atm, like a bos 1 isn t it t at he t rot, 1 atm seise 3 
I wouldn’t ’ 

‘I should think not ms poor bos and sou'll hase had some 
score of good reasons to like it less bs the tune sou begin 
soui thud oi foin th lulf, and sou 11 hrnlls pufei second 
editions cm lotted and illustutcd with tuts, engrased and 
taken on the block, bv an eminent hand, plcnts of tuts to 
esers school b>ok, sou knosv But a gnl sslio doesn’t know 
what flogging means naturalls doesn’t hale things that remind 
a fellow of birch and make him is mho. ah, I thought S'ou 
svere btg bo> enough to understand that. Master Ilerbcit. 
sou’se found out what the twigs mean. base sou 5 it's as well 
to be prepu. d, and not go to Eton as l did, with a clear skin; 
to be sure I svas but eight oi nine, but I can remember hots 
1 tried at im fust Hogging, and suffued foi it So as I esbia 
neser svas ri the bill in hei life and couldn’t Ik* switched for 
her false quantities she rather likes the work; alwass had a 
hand for languages and sass it’s good mctncal practice; I 
believe the tiuth is |>hc wanted all her life to be a boy, as 
everybody thought she would till she was bom, and must 
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nerds have a boy's training and do a boy’s lessons; minus 
the iod aftcrwaids, you know. Curious woman her governess 
was, and encouraged it; they were wonderfully fond of each 
other. I had nothing to do with them : never tried to manage: 
they did very will, and got through all mannet of things by 
themselves. Lcsbia talked of suiiidc when the woman talked 
of marriage; nothing fame ol it either way. I'll let you see 
some of the vttses if you like: wasn’t much in that line 
mysfclf at thirteen.’ 

The loose-flowing talk, often broken and resumed, here 
lapsed into a lull on all sides, over the dawning dessert. I-ady 
Midhurst had absolutely blown her bird to pieces; riddled 
through and thtough. it gasped and fluttered honiblv, drip- 
ping bv fits a moribund beak in wine. lord Charles had 
(battered enough for himself and his small neighbour, and 
had no more to reveal of puerile recollections of paternal 
pi evisions. Mr. I.inlcv lav on his guns, fullv charged with 
talk fit for masculine cars alone, and angrily expectant of the 
last departing petticoat. On a sudden Heibert was stung by 
the sound of his own name: and felt as though a hot iron 
were clapped to his skin and a sharp hook were twitching his 
back, when he awoke to the hoirible knowledge that his 
biother-in law was nauating. with latidatorv note and com- 
ment which made him tingle with blushes from scalp to sole, 
his supposed rest tie of little Mathison. 

‘So inv biot her seeing him in the water went in after him 
and swam till he laid hold of the fellow bv the hair: and 
though he couldn’t well pull him on shore unassisted, he 
held on till the sea thiew both hovs up together. A man could 
have done no mote, and vou can think what a heavv sea there 
was yesterday: and I hope vou agree it was gallantiv done bv 
the boy.’ 

Hetbcrt sat quivering and wincing as though again under 
the birch: his throat swelled and contracted bv turns, his 
cheeks and eyelids smarted as if touched and pricked by 
flame. It was the worst minute of that day to him: and as 
Lord Wariston ended he broke out like a younger child, for- 
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gctful of adult aiis; — ’Please don’t, you know I didn’t really: 
if sou don’t mind:’ — the last words sharp and shuddciing 
with a repressed sob. I’ndei the tot turc of shame and siolatcd 
reset ve, which he felt as a thing dishonourable and unfair — 
ss'ith the proud quiet delicacy of some children, too innocent 
and ignorant to dcsetse the name of modesty, laid waste and 
insulted in him, os ei hauled and abused, bated and branded 
by the gross hands of public ptaise — conscious too that there 
had been in his own eyes nothing ically not it cable or ctcdit- 
able in a defiant fteak undei taken without real aim to pursue 
01 teal fear to oseitome -he tasted his unshed teats and 
tightened Ins fate to subdue them. His intenyp and bitter 
desite to do something wot tit ptaise doubled the pain he felt 
at being piaised for a thing not wot lit it. 

After their host's speech a male or tsso applauded with 
soft ironical hands, and suudiy women with rustling tongues: 
but nothing was to be got ft out the bos but a sight of twite h- 
ing checks and long low cs clashes, till his excellent old 
neighbout stung him aftesh ’Well done, my boy. and yout 
schoolfellows ought to heat of it.’ 

‘Oh. please look heie.’ said Heibcit, facing him with wide 
eses under their quick situating owlids. ’I didn’t, ujton ms 
woid: and when I was in I funked. 1 didn’t mean, and I 

didn’t like, and it’s a gieat chouse to sas 1 did and make a 

felloes fed a sneak Because I hasen’t the pluck. And it’s 

beastly to base to sas so. I-I can't even take a swishing 

piopeily -not like w hat you said, sou know.’ (Ibis ssas 
uttcied in a seis low quasci of the ume.i ’Please don’t think 
that, oi L: people sas it; it’s not ft ue, and it’s a shame.’ 

‘Tears ol •’ e soting Achilles,’ *aid I-acIy Midhurst. 

‘Cupid and the bee. rathet.’ said hoi rival at the Iowei end 
to Lady AVariston as she lose smiling, and swept off her 
btothcr with the women. 

‘I belies e just now sou could make that boy head a foilotn 
hope,’ said 1-ord Charles when the men wctc settled. 

‘You could make any boy,’ said Mi. Linlcy. ‘The difficulty 
is to distinguish those who would if the\ wete trot made; 
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and when you find them, to put them under confinement.’ 

' The little chap will go no end of howlcts by and by, he’s 
so handsome; fancy the tows he'll have with women,' said 
the Fieldfare whom Miss Chalford had ignoied while talking 
to Herbeit. He was willing to tegain in the eyes of het neatest 
brother the dignity proper to a man of his years, not ignorant 
of I /melon or life. 

‘^Ilow me t<1 differ,’ said Mr. I. inlev. who had a horrible 
delicacy of e»r and could listen with ease and profit to remote 
whispets. ‘That is not the beauty which lasts; it might pet haps 
hold out in a woman’ 

'I must sat then.’ said the venturous fieldfare, ‘it's a pits 
he wasn’t bom a gill.’ 

‘I hat. again. I confess 1 do not see. Am sott of beauts’ is 
good at all tunes and pleasant while it lasts. No doubt it is 
not the kind from which the possessor gets most pleasure; the 
broad blown bcautv and pink perfection 144 that goes with a 
shapelv bulk and an clllnx of hair over check and mouth is 
\ thiahle to an immotal person: time ate. as sou observe 
(doubtless on good grounds', women whom such rather com- 
mon and cheap hones pots allure and teftcsli 1 doubt this 
boy’s growing rip v> handsome; he mas tetain some good 
points.’ 

’What tan be the Use of good looks then if a fellow can’t 
keep them when thev might help him to some fun?’ 

‘To give pleasure while thev list to othew, as a singing- 
bird docs, 01 a flowet You don’t ask a losebud to turn into 
an apple; and a deei doesn’t enjov venison. 

Here the philosophei, who had an innocent relish for sweet 
scraps worths’ of ntv'ee as Iris one harmless taste, absorbed 
certain piepared fruits with amnions suction. 

The ltewildcml Fieldfate looked at his neighbouring Chal- 
ford with eves dilated and swimming aghast under aspiring 
cvebrows. 'What the devil docs that mean?' he asked dumbly; 
and the Chalford answeted in like wise. ‘Mad.’ 

I ord Wariston talked of buds to Mr. Chalford the father; 
Sir John Fieldfare, in mild despair of the due babble, assailed 
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Mr. Denham, who proved unmalleable. The youths drank 
and twitteted. Lord Charles said suddenly to his neighbour; 
— ‘Your fricntl wears well, I think.’ 

‘Not so badly,’ said the sage; ‘but yellow, I must say, yellow. 
Always had an inclination to the sunflower. And so \eiy 
vicious that she must have ovei grown her age.’ 

‘But she has been admirable; not white and red of- course; 
but for a pale woman perfect : and she keeps the features.’ 

‘A qui le dites-vous? I ne\cr aired much for svhile and red. 
Art's above nature in that respeu,"’* with King I.ear's 
leave;"’* if vou know how to lav it on, and where, and when. 
Certainlv she was rather noble once in her was; mv way it 
was for a time.’ (His face looked older than his senior's as 
their heads neared.) ‘But longevity isn’t in the nature of the 
beast. She is nothing now but husk and fangs.' 

‘Come,’ said his nephew, 'let her alone, will vou? She's a 
clever woman all through, not like a fool with a sharp wit; 
she can be delicious; and l'\e been in lose with hei c\et 
since I was fouitecn'*’ and she tipped me at school.’ 

‘She likes innocence, I know,’ said Mi. Lillies; ‘does the 
philoprogenitise most creditabls and natui.dh Yets likels 
she is now plasing Djone (wasn’t that Cupid's gtandmothei's 
name, Denham?; and (linking the small god with veibal 
comfits.' 

‘Well, I like a woman to lx- fond of boys and girls.’ said 
Sir John. 

‘A singular taste,’ said Mr. I.inlcv, ‘if you rut it in half; it 
is agreeable to reflect how fiequcntls a pait at least of your 
liking muv he gratified. But we know whv Wariston defends 
the Midhur* site tried her daughter on him some fourteen 
years ago fc and though he drew the line there you observe he 
retains a sort of benevolent c towards the whole late. I never 
thought that girl’s marriage'** would hold water for long. 
Epouser les deux generations as Bal/ac has it may be very 
well for a woman; a man mav not marry his mother-in-law. 
Why, good heaven, he was absolutely one may say the girl’s 
step-father.’ 1 ** 
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‘I won’t have it,’ said Lord Waiiston; ‘choose another 
family, please.’ 

'Lxcept that your pool fuend Midhurst was alive at the 
lime, I think?' 

‘'lime of the marriage? no,’ said Lord Charles; ‘he died 
some time before; yeais. Not so very long after old Sir l-rancis. 
Quite used up you know; never was a strong fellow.’ 

‘I was right then; hut 1 won’t preVs the {joint, Wariston. 
Do you remeiyber the gill her hi other”* manied on a broad 
piinciple of philanthiopv ? died of that poitentous ass their 
son. 1 " Thete was a model, and too eailv lost to her sex. Her 
lot d was the *ne man in London — 

‘Mi. Chalfotd. the wine stands with vou.’ said Loul Waris- 
ton to the voungest of that taic. who was devouring the 
naitative with open eais. earnest lips, and kindling eves un- 
c oust ions of hoiroj and wrath in his fathet’s. 

‘It wasn’t the fate,’ plot ceded Mt Lillies, his own more 
suggestive than evei of a nuhe ot comer in some improj>er 
has u lief; ’and the shouldeis wete had. You know what 
Savignv said of hei ? a veiv gooti summarv, hut that fellow 
alwavs would talk as if even - woman that tame in his wav 
wete professional an oj>etati< habit. "Pen de taille. pas de 
m.untien; mais ties toms d’ail, ties jeux de visage — et puts 
ties jambes! des jarnhes a fane a fane never un octo- 
genane:" 5 le jjIiis jolt con de pied. fin. delie; les genoux 
hiatus, lisses, tonds"* et gtas -de satams genoux! ne pas lire 
sat tires.” ’ 

‘Lord Waiiston. what aie we to think of the crops?’ cried 
out Sir John Fieldfare itt an exquisite agonv of virtue, look- 
ing hitth rods at his late school l>o\. the lout of eighteen, not 
too loutish to follow the last rapid and (buckling sjrefch with 
an evident and ominous relish, which in a boating-bov and 
mcipent athlete gave small promise ot that muscular moralitv 
and sinewy satictitv pleached and extolled b\ performers in 
the w’t iting-school of Christian gvmnastics. 

But the man never sat as host or guest, who bv anv mild 
means could silence or divert Mr. I.inlcy. ‘That was poor- 
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Savigny’s account: I spare you the greater part. “Elle avait 
une saveur plus femme que les autres femmes,” he said; “per- 
sonne ne jetait comme elle ccttc odeur d’amour'" qu’on 
aspire aver scs nerfs. ct qui mcme au loin fait frdmir les 
narines dc plaisir.” I never saw such an entente cordialc 
between the two races."* Mind, I’m not responsible for the 
legs; he may ha\e borrowed them from the ballet and jumbled 
two women together in the confusion of his fnemory; besides 
vou neser could tell how much guess-work wont to make up 
that dear good Savigny’s little ihapsodies. Died of his tongue 
at last vou know, pool fellow; shot himself if ever a man did, 
when he provoked 1 " Chantoct*. I daies.iv lie wfts thinking of 
someone else; a dancer no doubt "Que (liable, il v a d'auties 
jambes au monde," I told him once. “11 raffolait des 
chevilles,” as he said: a graceful taste.’"' 

laird Charles Brandon joined in here, dragging with him 
the chaste heir of manv Chalfords, who being given to spoil" 
would not drop the chance now seized of convening with the 
old ex-jockcv. even at the risk of his verbal virtue. Mr. I. inlev. 
who as he said 1 rally could not talk English after a certain 
point had been t cached in debate, plunged into a I rene h 
anecdote, illusttuti\e of legs: liesond which no stotvteller 
could pass. 

‘Pardon, mon cher ondc, mais il me paiait que nous 
nageons en pleine regent c,’ said Lotd Wariston at length, 
softly. 

'Entre deux vins,’ added Mr. Denham in an undertone. 

It cannot be said that I.adv Midlniist had done herself 
equal jus» ; ce in the drawing-room. Towards children she was 
undeniabo >oft-hearted; and thfe sight of beau tv, which she 
had sensf enough keenly to enjoy, softened instead of sharpen- 
ing her. Here was the main difference between her and 
Linley; she was not a bad woman for a cynic. Cruel she cer- 
tainly was on occasion; cruelty amused her and she liked to 
make her cuts tell; but she svas not, like some, impregnated 
with cruelty as a sponge with water. She had often pure im- 
pulses and kindly pa<sions : and could even be simply tender 
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when the fit was on her. Many children were drawn to her 
by something in her face when turned towards them which 
no adult cnanunued or not had ever found theie; something 
loo slight and too settled loi a smile, too gracious and sinceic 
for a salute; a tacit play of meaning under every feature that 
seemed to receive and tetmn a cat css. She appeared to thank 
them with all het changing"’ face for having clear fresh faces 
of their own: hfc-r eves found out theirs and dwelt on them 
as tiw:d lips that diink pule water dwell on the draught to 
prolong it. When laic beauty or new pleasure came in her 
way, despite all the humoious violence and sharp-edged para- 
dox in her talfc, she was impelled to touch it tenderly; not to 
strike and hurt it with a fuitous amounts admiiation and rage 
of atigty delight. She had not tun all to nerves, nor plunged 
c|uite ovci h* ad into the futile and tenacious mire of phvsical 
philosophy."' Just now she had withdiawn the bov from the 
-neighbourhood and jKOsuution of younger women, leaving 
them to mm mm small things to each othei. Some were ccjues- 
tiian, some (lethal, some cutical: and thev talked each after 
their kind. 

‘What is the truth about this, will vou tell me?’ she asked 
him with a set ions c mutes v putc of patronage or pcrsitlage. 
for which he was thankful. He told her in a few and frank 
words. 

‘Well,’ she said. ‘I am sonv fot vou having it bt ought up in 
that way: some bovs would have liked the tribute: I undei- 
stand that you don't. But don't show it again as vou did. if I 
may advise you. You. will never get tluottgh a crowd of fellows 
it vou cai iv sue h a weight of nervousness. Don't be sensitive : 
leave it to dowag< t' and old cals.' 

‘I like cats,’ said he. 

'So do I: hut if vou belong to the tace. and shed sparks 
when your fur is rubhed backwards, tliere will aluavs be 
bauds to do it. Without a little sense vou can’t have manli- 
ness though vou may have all the daring in the world, do vou 
see? Now it's ejuitc cleat vou don't want wlnt thev tall 
pluck; and if you hadn't been rather a nice son of honest child 
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you would have swallowed the praise without salt or saute.' 

*1 couldn’t do that you know,’ said Bertie, quieted. ’I should 
ha\e been suth an inf — such a most beastly sneak and liar.’ 

‘I should like sou to know a fellow about your age 1 ” who 
calls me his grandmother: he won’t die of precocious modesty. 
Doesn’t get much petting or praise, poor child, and has to do 
the business for himself. He calls me a trump however I am 
told, which is of course flattering: hein?' * 

‘I don't think he can be far wrong,’ said. the other boy 
looking at her. 

’Child, what odd eses sou ha\e! like sea-water with spat kies 
of sunshine about it. 1 * 1 Never mind: I can’t *help studying 
fates and talking them user: I wish I could paint instead. 
There is a jxmiait of sour sister, l sec; \crv bad.’ 

’Isn’t it a beast?’ said Heibeti ft owning and glaring at it 
‘I hate it: the fellow who did it was the aw fullest little 
snob.’ 

’Poot Mr. hiiifav! 1 know the hand m He tan do a slight’” 
face and the sou of mouth that goes with tinglets well 
enough: but as for painting from that model—’ 

’Ah,’ said her brother, ‘look at her!’ 

‘It is worth while no doubt. I must catch a li\c artist anti 
hung him hete instead of a stuffed man our of the Atadeim 
Ixt me see sour escs again to compaic. So sou base been 
crying to-dav, I see: l hope not without cause: I won’t in- 
quire. How do s'ou get on with that tutor?’ 

‘I hate him,’ said Herbert, pricked into candour by the 
pain of his blushes. 

’I supp*>se it’s proper,’ said I-ady Midhurst. ’Having seen 
you look . him, I needn’t ask* if he flogs sou. Don’t colour 
and shi^Iic in that svav. He is prolrably right; flogging nescr 
did a boy of thirteen any harm, they tell me.’ 

‘I shall be fourteen in the spring, early.’ 

‘As it’s now early in autumn, I don’t see your point, my 
dear boy. I won't torment you; don’t stay by me if you hate 
old women.’ 

She said this so prettily that he drew close against her, and 
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saw revived and reformed the traditional boautv of her 
younger fate, The taress in het accent had still between whiles 
something of magnetic attraction. She drew his hands into her 
own and held them. 

‘It is good of you to stay. I remcmlw’i sour bi other War bum 
at tire same age. 1 think lie took to me rather; he was alw.vs 
a good fellow.’ 

‘He is a stunning good fellow,’ his minor said; ‘ouh 

‘You wish Ire would obsei \ e lime and place? the intention 
was most kind. I have known mans soils of men. and nevci 
found anvwheie such a tiustwoiths kind of good native as 
I, ord Wariston’s. I found hnn out at first sight when I went 
down once to Kton with ms biothet to see his vm these 
lather what von call a little sneak'- 1 then but a \ri\ cxcc Dent 
voting man no a* (she sard this with an inexpressible expres- 
sion of lace and voice) ‘and niv nephew C.iiesne told me a 
fellow in Ins disrsion had just been whipped foi doing a 
voting one’s vei ses' ' instead of his ow n. and show mg tip about 
six litres to his aggrieved tutor ; “put off till it was just time 
for pupil room, sou know, like a jolh fool.” his friend said: 
“wanted me to do this Kmc v a fellow being such an ass who 
was never in anv row before." What do vou sav?’ 

‘He was a buck; but what did thev do to the fellow?' 

‘1 believe he was sent up for good;’*’ so there' \ die moial 
foi \ou.‘ 

‘Hut what a sneaking voting brute he must have been; I 
Iiojh.* the fellows gave him a licking.' 

‘Don’t get anv notion of piov idenMal justice into vour head; 
it doesn’t pay except in Car hie — and the Bible of course,’ 
said Lnclv Midhurst, revcicnilv. ‘You ran lead both bv and 
bv; meantime I advise vou to adapt yourself to the/iature of 
things. No, I believe the vouth never told, and I know your 
major never did. It was fair enough so far; he shirked his 
wotk, and got his flogging. He was a quiet fellow, not very 
clever at that sou of thing, I imagine; the verses were most 
likely an excuse for sending up the smaller boy, by way of 
reward for general merit. By the by l rather think it was his 
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cousin, young Linlcy. They can’t have been very good as 
Wariston — Arden”' he was then — never was sent up himself. 
One must face the misfoi tunes of viitue in this universe, my 
dear child, and put up with the prosperities of vice.**' I have 
no doubt our friend Mi. Linley would tell you so;‘" and that 
was rather vicious of his boy.’ 

"I should think it was, beastly.’ 

'Well, you sec Wariston just now meant to do you such 
another good turn, and put both feet in it this time — as 1 
suppose you wotdd say. He thought sou had got shy and sulks 
under the cotnplimentat y chaff about your looks; very bad 
taste, but if you had been a browner burlier style of bov, or 
less unluckily like your sister, he might not have cared to ait 
his pride in vou or vindicate your claim to pluck. I saw him 
look at you once or twice and he said to me the second time 
it was dear vou were getting bullied and sat upon, but he 
would set things tight in good time. I'hev thought sou wirtfffi 
be what I call marmoset ted and nude into a Prince Pietty- 
nun, and he meant to come to the tcscue. One tan see he 
likes you better than anything but vour sister; it was teal 
pride in your pluck.' 

‘Ah, but there was no real pluck,’ said Bet tic. 'He is a 
trump though all the same.’ 

lady Waiiston talked to the mothets Fieldfate and dial 
ford; from other pans came the continuous c Imping and 
cheeping of the maidens, thin and perpetual as the simul- 
taneous flood of far other talk from the lips of Mr. I.tnley in 
the dinipg room. 'Consecration to be that, week; the bishop 
quite indifferent about full set vice; detestable, and such a 
perfect chc». ’ *1 call it the very w^nst style, and the mother is 
like a shopwoinan.' ‘If the bay did, it was a fluke; I'm sine he 
never meant to put her at it; never saw a man in the field who 
looked less like business.’ And so fonh till a keen and dating 
voice struck across the soft reedlike notes, ‘l.ady Midhurst, 
you are monopolising our small hero.’ 

‘Yours?’ said I^aciy Midhurst; ‘I assure you not.’ 

Miss Chalford, though not susceptible or sensitive, felt the 
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iron edge of her voice pierce to the hone. I^ady Wariston 
simply said. Tray don’t make a hero of Herbert,’ and let the 
matter lie; but the elder, having once been incited to sting, 
was teady to flesh her fangs again. Her eyes were so hard and 
btilliant that in pure fear of her tongue Lady Wariston pro- 
posed music, and a duel v\as the grievous result. 

‘I am 'sure those people aie coming out of the dining-room.’ 
Lady Midhuisfrsaid to Heibcrt, ‘I feel so vicious.’ 

{she lookcd.so as they enteted and her eyes met Linlcs’s; 
the boy slipped away from her. The sage distributed a few 
delicacies of speech and attention among the sounger women 
and fell into»private talk with Mr. Denham. Ixird Wariston 
stood near his old friends and his wife was beset by Sir John 
and Mr. Chalford, as befoie by their females. This group was 
so near the nrxi that Lads Midhtirst began to murmur in 
l unch; it grew evident that her desire was to encounter 
Mr. Linlev and exchange a pass or two. 

‘Voscv done cc s< hiat qiu litane.”' 1 she said; je parie 
cju'il s'agit de quelqiic honeui.’ In effect Mr. Lillies s face 
flashed with mute laugluei at intenals Intel Wariston 
thanked her for his uncle She had foi gotten the rehtionship 
and lemembered onls that he had talked to her that dav for 
six howis: ignoiing het own shaie in the talk, 'll a cause 
politique.’ she complained, 'de sot te que j'ai ia cerselle 
bout tee de fails l’ai is.' 

’Je tie dis pas qu'il ne sou point nil peu gobemouche. lc 
diet oncle,’ Lord Waiiston said b\ wav of following suit, as 
he alwass did with her. 

‘Gobemouchaid.’'” said I.adv Midhuist. so much elated bv 
her extraotdinatv conqimmd as to utter the queer sound 
audibh. It was but a one-legged pun. or biok^n-backcd 
tatliei. but the ssotd phased het: lor indeed the political 
flics swallowed bv Mr. Lillies were mainly hatched in such 
air as she hinted at. caught and administered bv such hands. 

T.ntendcv sous la l aublas cjui use an calendsourg?’'** said 
Mr. Linlev to Denham in his lowest note. 

'Why arc you talking French at both ends of the room?’ 
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said Lord Charles. Mr. Denham by way of answer looked 
towards his pupil who was dose at hand and safe from female 
notice. 

'Ah, come here, boy,’ said Mr. Linley, laying hold of him 
by the arm. ‘I want to ask you another question or two.’ 

Herbert came sulkily enough, and stood up as if waiting 
for immediate chastisement. The torturer had a little park of 
questions readv which he used to apply tooevery boy who 
came in his way, secure that one or two must always hurt: it 
was the sole notice he ever took of children. The minutest 
form of trivial tyranny, the poisonous pin-pricks and wasp- 
stings of puerile cruelty, gave him some pleasure. in default 
of a graver infliction. His method was vexatious and stupid, 
like a dull woman's spite, and therefore always told upon the 
young intellect. 

‘Being as we arc informed a hero in full bud. of course vou 
speak truth. Do so now.’ He enforced this injunction with a 
spitefully sportive blow which happened to be more or less 
than a pleasantry' to poor Herbert on this occasion 1,4 

‘I want to know when you were flogged last? 11 ’ or are we 
to understand that you never came too near a birth in sour 
life? Come: you can't look me in the face' 1 * and sav it. You 
do get a good taste of the twigs now and then, don't vou --with 
all the nice fresh hard buds'” on, vou know? and thev sting, 
don’t they?’ 1 ** 

Herbert’s eyes appealed in vain to his sister; she was some 
way off and they were in a quiet corner out of the' world's 
way. So. he looked straight into the grey shining face of his 
captor and said ‘Sometimes.’ 

‘I thougl ' to. And now. Mr. Herbert, will you inform me 
when th^ habitual rites of marriage were last solemnised 
between your person and the birch?' 1 ** 

The boy’s cheeks contracted and his whole body quivered 
with the sharp sense of shame, as he muttered two words with 
dry and sullen lips, looking down with a hot pale face. 

‘I could have sworn it. Good heavens, Denham, what a 
tremendous flogging this boy has had! ’“* 
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‘You may be sure he deserved what he got. How can you 
sec?’ 

*1 can tell he has been soundly whipped as easily as if I saw 
him bathing, or as if you had applied the birch to his hands 
and fate. It would be a shame to cane him on the hands 
though. They arc the smallest' 41 for a boy I ever saw; and 
caning would spoil them, 14 ’ eh. boy? Don’t cry now, though.’ 

Tin not goi»g,’ said Herbert. 

‘ f'hope you,don’t spare hitn, Denham. It would be a sin to 
spate a boy like this. Flog him well when you do flog him, 
prav: he will live to be thankful to you. 14 ’ You’d be very soon 
s|x>ilt else, nw good boy, I can see; 144 I onlv hope your school- 
masters will do their duty. I know boys; some of them ought 
to lose a little blood every day they live.’ His eyes devoured 
the bov'j diawn fare and twisted hands; he seemed to inhale 
his pain and shame like a fine and pungent essence; he 
laughed with pleasure as he saw how the words burnt and 
stung. 

‘Mr. I. inlev,’ said I ads Midhurst in her float est kcv. ‘when 
you have tormented the boy enough will you come to my 
tescuer’ 

Linlev, iv ho in his agreeable humour was about to wind up 
with a touch or two of the old school 14 * so gisen as to make 
the boy feel each wotd like a cut. and taste twice user the 
bitterness of bin h. 1,4 was compelled to let his sictim slip 14 ' 
having tortuted him to the extreme verge of tears; and 
Herlrcrt, flushed and cowed and choking, turned towards his 
sister'. Her eves met his and pitied them, adding a promise 
well understood. At each setew of the rack he had reddened 
and writhed; now he breathed hard, with an equine shake of 
his head, and stood hack well out of the wav till hi| friendly 
senior bv some fise seats found him out. 'Was he chaffing you 
about getting swished? what a damned shame,' said this Ficld- 
lare, now amicable and s inous. ‘Old chaps will, thev like to see 
a small bos wriggle. 1 saw how he made you smoke; 1 thought 
sou were going to blub, twice. 1 hose sort of fellows know 
nothing else about Ijoys, sou see. and thev think it’s the sort of 
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thing to sav; niv older governor used to chaff we once. Don’t 
know what else to sav to a fellow : and know he won’t like that', 
old bucks. But I sav, voting one, you should have heard this old 
chap over his wine: bv Jove, what lark he was; he made the 
others look no end blue: there was one most jolly storv--’ 

*1 don’t want to hear his rotten old stories/ said Bertie; 
’old beast, I should like to see his neck wrung.’ — But he was 
held fast in a remote corner out of gcneml earshot, and 
listened between loathing and laughing; meantime I,adv 
Midhurst had entangled uncle and nephew in the mazes of a 
discussion on art and literature, suggestive of Teutonic tea. 
Mrs. Chalford and one or two elder virgins, not absorbed bv 
the male youth, followed alar off and trembling; the mother 
of Fieldfares adhered to her hostess. 

’You can impeach the man at anv bar vou please,' I-adr 
Midhurst said, ‘and as to his tendency, I’ll defend the thing 
when you define the word. But I know this, that all dav light 
has gone out of the world with him. 14 ’ We have stars and 
candles in plenty, at home and abroad; but the nature of 
things can afford us no more suns.’ 

‘foli bout de fcuilleton.’ said Linlev. 

‘I suppose the journals went into white mourning and 
chuckled under thin whines --Blondet, Lousteau rt Cio?’ 1 " 

’ There were the due notices: was not Hugo's oration’*’ 
enough?’ 

'Excellent, so far: but a great man who is in a fair 
way to be philanthrope malgre I)icu‘“ ct portc malgre lui,’** 
must hate in his heart that hard bland -philosophy which 
takes and turns over revolutions and rumours, demigcxls and 
democrats, w *h the composed contempt of a god astrav among 
the giants^.’ 

‘I don’t see it at all,’ said Lord Wariston, ’and I have read 
Eugenie Grandet.' 

‘That is perfect,’ said Lady Midhurst. ‘Enough to make 
him turn in his grave.’" 4 

'Women overrate the books,’ said Linley, ‘but the man was 
a statesman spoilt.’ 
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‘And this man fell in love last year with Madame Mar- 
ndFe, 1 " just as I lost my heart to M. Cre\cl,’ said Lady 
Midhuist. 

‘I deny it, and 1 think better of you: Valeric is a copy in 
water-colours of Madame de Mcrtcuil 15 ' en bourgeoise, with 
half the lines effaced.’ 

‘Not in the least: no more like the Mertcuil than I am.’ 
(Not so very unlike then, said the other with his eyes.) ‘She 
is a^Titaness, and fights beaten; the enemy is obliged to take 
her in flank at last; and that smallpox 1 ' 7 always seemed to me 
to spoil the face of the book itself. She is epical, the marquise, 
t ominous; only you don’t see it for the red heels and powdei. 
Shcpheids and satsrs troop after Bal/ac’s little nymph, Hulots 
and Ciewls and Steinbocks; the other has gods against her 
and m* n beneath, she is a Piomethetis in petticoats, and 
might be put into Milton as mother of sin and death. It takes 
all the weight of heaven to crush hei; and 1 don’t believe she 
was beaten at last.’ 

‘You aie miles bevoiul us all,’ said l.ord Wariston. ‘Who 
is the hetoine?’ 

As sou allow Mi. Linley to entrap me into admissions, 
sou must allow me to come out like the Boston ladies in 
Dickens I feel the soul of a llomim within me; permit me 
the tongue of I'oppitand the licence of a Codgei ."’ We might 
get up the scene with Mr. Linley for Pogiam and the boy 
theie foi jeffeison Brick.’ 

‘But who was Madame dc- chose — Merteuil is it?’ 

‘I didn't begin, .if sou please.’ ‘aid Lady Midhuist: ‘ask 
the otheis if you like. We arc old enough to lead most things, 
altei all. It is the gieatest at\d the grasest book of a century, 15 * 
if you will but look into it , and not over it or under. And 
did not some German of hcasv and eminent virtue^-Schillcr 
I think- -say it was excellent leading for women, and as 
wholesome as admirable? Mrs. Chalford, did you ever read 
Lados?’ 

‘I once read Paul ct \'irginie, M ‘* said the matron; 'as a girl. 
I never read French novels now.’ 
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‘I never could think it equal to his Teldmaque,’" 1 said 
Lady Midhurst. 

‘TeUhmaquc. 1 * 5 — ah' -said Mr. Linlev, 'an admirable work, 
but painful. I could never overlook all that was implied by 
the idea of leaving any one qui ne pouvait se consoler.’ 1 ** 

L^ady Midhurst bit her lip hard and applauded him with 
her eves; wheneser he became cynically insolent in company, 
or towards women, her heart relaxed and warmed to him. 

‘Painful, as sou say, but a noble moral. Let. us return to 
Balzac. Nothing could console me for his death; except these 
I^tter-dav Pamphlets.’ 1 ** 

‘Do you take Scotch ale 1 ** with Laflitte?’ sai(> Linlev. 

’They arc superb,’ said I-ady Midhurst, 'and affect the 
nerves as deliciously as thunder. 1 *' There is no such fun in 
the world; not in Rabelais I should imagine; by the little 1 
can gather up about the great unreadable, be seems to base 
more of human wisdom and less of divine perversity.’ 

‘A Puritan on a hippogriff,’ said Mr. Linlev; ‘nothing 
more.’ 

‘You say the sun set with Bal/ac,’ said Lord W’atiston: 
'what do vou find here?' 

‘Lightning, and a noise of watei and wind,’ she said with a 
faint inflexion of the mock-heroic sort: ‘sounds and sights 
worth attention in their way. Reading this man's prose is all 
but seeing a battle. Reading Bal/ac is all but eating the fruit 
of knowledge and seeing men with the eyes and the sense 
of gods. Naturally Adam goes northward and E\e southward. 
Not but -what I like the tunc of trumpets too.’ 

‘Wariston prefers the prophetic art to the dramatic, I have 
no doubt,’ said his uncle: ‘but I am with you and France.' 

‘What delights me,’ said l.ady Midhurst, ‘is that tone alxmt 
art. It is so admirably right on the wrong side; il a raison it 
force d’avoir tort.’ 

‘Begotten Scotch and bred German, born preacher and 
reared philosopher, surely he has a double, a quadruple right 
to be wrong on matters of art,’ said Linley. 

‘I maintain he is not so wrong. For, honestly, if art is not 
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worth more than virtue, it must be worth less; and in that 
case may as well go overboard. But if it is?’ 

‘Vous allez effaroucher votre monde,’ her ally said in his 
ridcnt and strident undertone. 

'Du tout; nous devons etre trop assommants; voyez, commc 
on nous laissc en paix.’ 

'Well,' I am for plastic art, against drastic morals myself: 
bur, 1 Lady Midhfirst, if an easel is the altar, do you call Balzac 
a fit high-pries*? he flounders violently in details, 1 *’ and mixes 
his colours now and then with a perverse or a shaking hand.’ 

‘I don’t knotv. I do know that he always works with the 
dignity of an artist. All your men here want self-respect. His 
chief imitator, 1 " whom in ten years some of you will be 
placing at his vdc or higher, cannot as yet make a book: has 
never tried but once; and then it was the autobiography of 
a blackleg; excellent, admirable; but not wrought out under 
reasonable conditions. He may do it some day: he will never 
do it but once, and will then spend his time and strength in 
accumulating about and under it masses of brilliant in- 
coherent material, mixed with pure nude rubbish and over- 
laid with the coarse gilding of lachrymose or ironical vulgarity.’ 

‘It is charming to hear him called cynical,’ said Linlev; ‘a 
man sentimental all over and all through, eaten to the very 
bone with corrosive sentiment. We shall never see his better 
though, nor his like.’ 

‘Another thing you forget, that he is really what a French- 
man of genius (with leave of a moral public) never is, un- 
savoury. The corners of his books are unswept; he has a 
tendency to the rancid: you smell grease on him. People will 
call the Parents pauvi -s unclean and swallow this Engish un- 
cleanness with an appetite. Balzac is always g^eat and 
radically right: he has a right to his materials; he will never 
choose them wrongly and will always use them greatly. The 
other will always choose by preference things absolutely unfit 
for choice; dirty trifles, trivial dirt; or if one must use the 
terms, snobbishness and shabby gentility, and even these he 
handles on the wrong side. The great man finds if necessary 
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for all such little things their proper holes and niches in his 
work, and stows them away with due scientific equanimity. 
His imitator thrusts them to the front of his work, holds them 
up, howls, whimpers, points, shakes his fists, toars and weeps 
over them: stands aghast in public, and bursts into tears 
on a platform. Bah! look at the great man and say which side 
he fa\ours when you find out; let the world know when you 
catch Shakespeare condemning the moral state of Iago, or 
Bal/ac deploring'*’ the perversity" 0 of Mad a amc dc San- 
Real." 1 Those who can stand anything may do anything; they 
ha\e only to give proof that they tan. If they try and do 
badly, they stand, or rather they fall, self-condemned. Mean- 
time at all e\ents, don’t let us be told that people could if 
they would; that give them Bal/ac’s litente and opj>ortunitv 
thev could do Bal/ac’s work: an intellect of that si/c and 
weight makes its own opjx>rtuniiies and enforces its own 
licences: and works, to i event to our prophet, “if not with 
leave given, then with leave taken”.’ 

‘The recent loss and the nascent tivalry have made you 
eloquent; but are not other lights left after sunset, and as good 
in your eyes? Tennyson, Hugo. Cat Me?’ 

‘The planets Venus, Jupiter and Mary — or Saturn if vou 
prefer. Poets may stjind higher, but they arc not so visible 
and useful — in mv working-day heaven, at least. The sun is 
less lovely, but all the wot Id feels it. And now that we have 
cleared the field will vou make them give us some music?’ 

Talk had subsided tound them on all hands, and the even- 
ing was .ripe for a diversion; one or two of the guests played 
and sang after the most usual fashion; then Lady W’aiiston 
rose by request and took their place. What she sang was new 
to the comp ly: a song made, according to tradition, by a 
Jacobite ancestor in 1715, the night before execution. She 
sang it with a clear brilliant melancholy in her voice and 
face; in her deep fixed eyes looking out straight and far 
under the lifted level of quiet eyelids; in the delicate distinct 
cadence of the brief and brave words. Her singing was im- 
paired by no cheap obtrusion of facile pathos, and no flourish 
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of flamboyant notes; she seemed to see into the prison and 
beyond, to speak without fear and with no ignoble regret: 
as though the spirit of that lost life and ruined cause had 
passed into her and issued again at her lips. 

There’s nae mair lands to tyne, my dear,"* 

And nae mair lives to gie; 

Though a man think sair to live nae mair, 

There’s but one time to die. 

For a’ things come and a’ days gone, 

1 tyiat needs ye rive your hair ? 

But kiss me till the morn’s morrow. 

Then I'll kiss ye nae mair. 

O lands ore lost and life’s losing, 

And what were they to gie? 

Fu’ mony a man gives all he can, 

But nae man else gii’cs ye. 

Our king wons ower the sea’s water, 

And I in prison saii; 

But I’ll win out the morn’s morrow. 

And ye’ll see me nae mair. 

Her eves as she ended met Herbert’s, glittering and grown 
great: cither beautiful face was expanded by passion and 
pleasure as a flower bv heat and light. The verses had bitten 
and stung them sharply; tliev felt through all the nerves of 
body and soul the delight of mad and violent devotion, and 
their blood beat with the senseless and splendid rapture of 
martyrs conscious of a losing cause. Linley, cool towards their 
emotion and moved only by their physical beauty, watched 
both faces curiously, with his mouth and cheek quivering; 
Denham’s fingers compressed the cushion of the couch he sat 
on and the hand trembled like that of one in a palsy; Lady 
Midhurst, sensitive still of music and metre, felt upon her 
hard clear eyes a dimness without tears: the old sorrow and 
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the valour shown long ago struck upon her senses, and she 
submitted herself to their touch and attraction, and the 
guests smiled or sighed their thanks according to their kind. 

Ladv W’ariston came and sat down by Ijidy Midhurst, her 
brother following; the elder received her eagerly, and without 
thanks. 

‘And that is true. Ixird W’ariston tells me?’ 

‘Yes; there were men in those days; and madmen.’ 

‘I wish madness were more catching; the wprse the cause, 
the better thev who hold to it. I sometimes think. So youi 
people lost all in the '15?’ 

‘And a little remainder in the ’■i;,.”" 

‘I daresay my ancestors fattened upon yours; we we«c on 
the Dutch side of things. Now that bov will never speak to 
me again.’ 

‘Oh! vou couldn’t help.’ said Herbert. 

‘Merci.’ said Lady Midhurst. ‘One is not comfot table on 
the wrong side, but at times it must be pleasant to feel 
heaven against you and right with you. I suppose vour mad 
Jacobites had divine minutes of despair, when all was done in 
sain and all but faith gone for good. People alwavs in the end 
come round to have a weakness for martyrs. The wot Id will 
make as good men vet, if none more honourable; and dulv 
kill them off. If I had been a man and able I should like to 
have had a hand in the defence of Rome against these 
Ktenrh." 4 Being an old woman, I prefer not to go in for heroes 
by word of mouth. W’ould you have liked to take a turn in 
the rebellion, Herbert?’ 

‘Shouldn’t 1 ? and it wasn’t one you know,’ said the boy 
whose hat d she had taken agaia and was pressing the fresh 
warm fidgets against her soft dry palm. 

‘Tiens, what a state you ha\c sung this boy intol feel his 
wrist; and there’s a pulse beating in these finger-ends. 
Wouldn’t you like to stand up and be shot at, now? suppose 
you were taken in arras?’ 

‘I don’t think I should mind, anyhow, if it was all right’ 

‘There, go and get- quiet; talk to Miss Chalford — what is 
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it? Fieldfare — she's help you to cool down. What a face the 
child had just then! don’t excite him too often.’ 

‘He’s not the sentimental unwholesome sort of boy,’ said 
his sister; ‘it won’t hurt him, and he was always rather hot 
upon that song.’ 

‘I don’t wonder, having the blood in'him. There is always 
something attractive in failure after a certain time, as strong 
as there is for she minute in success. If those men had suc- 
ceeded, and entailed upon us a third inevitable revolution, 
no mortal would have stood up for them now; but consider- 
ing t’ at their cause was doomed and desperate throughout 
we have all a*veak side for the worst of them. Yes, it must be 
a great t {lie delight to reflect when one is finally stranded : 
‘the Gods are very strong and can take most things and ruin 
them at their pleasure; but no God in heaven can take a man’s 
honour except with his own leave, by his own act.’ One 
understands then that they should set no great store by land 
or life.’ 

‘People do nowadays, it seems.’ 

‘Not all of them; only the causes are inverted, and heroism 
has changed sides: but Ma//ini is worth many a Derwent- 
water."* You will see something come of that if I do not. I 
don’t believe in revolutions or what they call peoples et tout 
ce fatras; they will explode to a certainty, and inu'b will be 
burnt up and burnt out: progress won’t hold water and phil- 
anthropy won’t keep afloat. As for democracy and illuminated 
masses, I hate the very smell of such cant; but I can see 
where the men are, and why; there arc not too many of them 
about in the world. We have none; France will have none 
much longer; Italy is the groat mother of men after all. Mind, 
I don’t say the men a»e not mad, or not fools; but jt’s some- 
thing to be men. They won’t do what they expect, I fancy: 
but something they will do.’ 

A little after this they broke up; the male guests, all but 
Linley, branching off to the smoking-room, whence Herbert 
was excluded in spite of his Fieldfare’s intercession. He was 
tired enough with various small excitements to fall asleep 
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while undressing; and when his sister according to her tacit 
promise entered his room she found him lying back on one 
side in a long arm-chair, with eyes shut fast and cheeks warm 
with sleep, his hair crushed against the cushion into a tangle 
of tortuous gold and flickering with fiery colours in the 
reflected firelight which lit up his face from below, brighten- 
ing round the throat and thin, leaving shadows about the 
mouth and glittering against the close eyelr&hes and rough 
curls that caught its gleam and reflex. The head. was curiously 
beautiful, with the pure animal grace of Amj>clus rather than 
of Cupid : a head to be caressed bv Bacchus and carved by 
Polvcles. Something of pain still hung abouf the eyelids, 
swelled slightly and veined svith more visible blue from the 
morning’s tears: but for this, it might have been the face of 
Ampelus indeed, could the sculptured heat! have taken 
English colour. Lving there tired and hurt and quiet, he 
touched her with a new love; she bent down and pressed her 
lips into his; they anssvered the kiss before he woke, and 
clung close and hung eagerly ujxrn hors: and as the c\cs 
opened the arms went round her with a hard embrace. 

’You lazv bov, vou don't want me to sing you to sleep after 
all.’ 

‘Yes I do. and it's verv jolly of sou to come. Oh. I sav, what 
a beastly time it has been.’ 

‘You got on very well with l-adv Midhurst; so did I for 
once.' 

‘She’s a brick; but isn't old Linlcv a butte, just!' 

‘I thought he was teasing sou at one time.’ 

'1 sav, don’t talk about it, please, it makes me so hot ’ 

‘I’m not j. ing to talk at all. Put vnnething on o\er that 
shirt and«listen if you want to be sung to again, and then 
get to bed.’ 

‘You sit there and let me alone,’ said Herbal, pushing her 
into the chair and kneeling down with one of her hands 
between his. She beat time on his hair with the other hand, 
and sang low; the ballad was an older and more battered 
fragment of vase than her others, but a favourite with him; 
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the dropped syllables and rough edges of ruined metre, worn 
half away in the passage of the poem downward into modern 
lips and changed accents, did not impair its charm to ears 
familiar with the wind on tnoorside and sea; and the fierce 
crude expressions of sorrow and anger shocked neither boy 
nor woman, bred up as their minds had been in border air 
on the fresh and strong meat of ballads, 1 ’* in which the lyrical 
tradition is not soft of speech nor demure of step. Her hand 
nevef moved ip his as site sang; he hardly bteathed till her 
voice fell, and his face seemed to absorb hers with all its 
features. She looked across his head into the low fallen fire, 
with a set facet singing. 

God send the sea sorrow, 1 ” 
hid all men that sail thorough. 

God give the wild sea woe, 

And all ships that therein go. 

My love went out with dawn's light; 

He went down ere it was night. 

God give no live man good 
That sails over the sea’s flood. 

God give all live men teen 
That sail over the leaves green. 

God send for my loir’s sake 
All their lovers’ hearts break. 

Many sails went over sea; 

One took my heart fwm me. 

All they saving one 

Came in landward under the sun. 
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A fatty sails stand in from sea; 

O nr twined tny heart and me . 1 * * 

ll'ajies zehite anil tvax»es hlark. 

One sail they sent not hark. 

Atany maidens laughed that tide; 

I fell dozen and sore sighed. 

Atany months I saw kiss; 

JVo man kissczl there mine, I wis. 

Atany gat there hroorh anti glove; 

I gat hut loss of Imre. 

I rose up and sighed sore; 

I set my fare from the shore. 

Or* my fingers fair gold rings. 

In my heart hitter things. 

In mine hair romhs of ptide , 

I stood up and sore sighed. 

I looked out trt’Ct sea: 

•Wrf i a man's eye looked to me. 

I t ried out truer the tide; 

,\~e ver a man's mouth on me erieti. 

I rame there a goodly thing; 

I was full wan ere evening. 

I came there fresh and red; 

I came thence like one dead. 
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I came there glad and lief; 

I came thence with heart’s grief. 

God give all men grief , I say , 
That sail over the seas grey. 

1 laid my head to the sea-stone ; 

/ 5 nadc my bed there alone. 

I made my bed into the sand , 
Bctzoixcn sea and green land. 

Be tzoixen land and greeiz sea 
Szcez'ctis and sot roics fell on me. 

In yellow sea-sand zeashen well 
IV ear y zcatches on me fell. 

There all a night I lay: 

I would I had died or day. 

There in the young light 
I looked oz’er the wax'es white. 

There all a day I stood, 

Looking over the sea’s flood. 

I sazi r waves black and greett. 

But no man’s sail between.'** 

I saio waves blue and -white. 

But no sails under the light. 

There was no wind came by me 
But it was salt , and full of the sea. 
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Theie was no wind passed me by 
But I was like to die. 

/ sought long and / sought sore, 

And aye my tears fell more. 

1 found sot row and much pain, 

But not my love again. 

God give me a gteen bed 
And no pillow to my head. 

God give me biief life's breath 
And a good deep aft a death. 

The lire had sunk suddenly a little before she < cased, and 
its last long jets of light shot up shaip at short inteivals. Her 
\oice held the boy silent after had done singing; the faint 
profound light in her eyes, fixed and withdrawn, touched 
him like music; her hair, reluctant against tombs and braids, 
seemed to hang and vibrate like a cui led (loud after sunset 
in a clear skv, impelled and moulded by the wind, filled and 
coloured by fiery light:' its curling labouring mass of fervent 
gold made small unequal shadows on her neck and temples, 
as the rough and waved outline snuggled and rippled out- 
wards. Kneeling with his face lifted to hers, he inhaled the 
hot fragrance ,,<> of her face and neck, and trembled with in- 
tense and tender delight. Her pet fume thrilled and stung 
him; he bent down and kissed her feet, reached up and kissed 
her throat. 

‘You ynell of flowers in a hot sun,’ he said, kissing her feet 
again with violent lips that felt the sweet-scented flesh press- 
ing them back through its soft tovering. 1 " She laughed and 
winced under the heat of his hard kiss, drawing one foot back 
and striking lightly with the other, which he took and pressed 
down upon his neck. 

‘Ohf I should like vdu to tread me to death! l " darling 1 * 
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She took him by the hair'" and shook his head to and fro, 
laughing as the dose elastic curls rebelled against her fingers. 

'I say, let your hair go,' said Herbert, pressing his arms 
under hers: she loosened tile fastenings, and it rushed down- 
wards, a tempest and torrent of sudden tresses, heavy and 
tawny and riotous and radiant. “* over shoulders and arms and 
bosom; and under cover of the massive and luminous locks 
she drew up his face against her own and kissed him time after 
time vvHth all hfr strength. 

‘Now go to bed, and sleep well.' she said, putting him back. 
11 is whole spirit was moved with the passionate motion of his 
senses; he clun£ to her for a minute, and rose up throbbing 
from head to foot with \ iolent love. All the dav’s pleasure and 
pain came suddenly to flower and boie fruit in him at the 
moment. 

‘I wish sou would kill me some day; it would be jollv to 
■Gel vou killing me. Not like it? Shouldn’t I! You just hurt 
me. and see.’ 

She pinched him so shaiplv that he laughed and panted 
with pleasure. 

‘You arc the most insane child I know, and will be quite 
mad at this late befoio vou are maniagcable; and Miss Bran- 
don will have to dispense with vou. Good-night and let me 
go, or vou will be late to-moriow, and get punished again.’ 

‘I should like being swished even I think, if you were to 
complain of me or if I knew you liked.’ 

‘Poor old child. I’m afiaid vou had enough of that this 
morning; don’t get rnto more trouble, for I don’t happen to 
like it at all. Good-night, dear: I know; I love you too’ (as he 
caressed her with signs and speechless kisses, flattering her 
with hands and eves significant of love). ‘I know you do: and 
I you, and more than I can say. There, that’s often enough and 
plain enough. Now. my dear old minor, as Wariston calls vou. 
please let me go once for all.’ 

Tm glad you’re not a boy though,’ said Herbert. 

He fell asleep with her kisses burnt into his mind, and the 
ineffaceable brand of love upon his thoughts: and dreamed 
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passionately of his passion’** till he woke: seeing her mixed 
with all things, seeming to lose'** life for her sake, suffering’ 
in dreams under hci eyes or saving her from death. How far 
his sudden sharp delight in her beauty and her gracious 
habits served to change and colour his natural affection, to 
stimulate his devotion, and make passionate his gratitude*, he 
nevet thought or felt. But the one keen and hard impression 
left on him bv the whole dav's work was this of despetate 
tenderness and violent submission of soul and body to her 
love: the dav but for her would have been mere tortuic and 
trouble tlnoughout; she had made it in part too pleasant to 
fotget; and this he never foigot: the manor of it, and the 
strong favour and spirit'”' of love which was the fruit of it, 
gave in the end a new tone and colour to his life 
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down into the heart of a strange populous place, beautiful and 
kindly as he like others should have found it. But he found 
at first onlv the sharp stupid sense of perplexity and exile. His 
world felt verv emptv of pleasant light and fire, very full of 
strange fog and inclement air. He was late in school and out; 
it was no life for him.’ Other elders besides l.unsford were 
kind to him. and his tutor more than thex. seeing there was 
no vice or stujxrr in the case, but mere bewilderment. Hardly 
once or twice he girt himself up and did a decent stioke of 
wotk in pupil-room or plaving-fields. and relapsed into the 
fog. He soon found he could not fight his fate, and took it as 
it came, with a sad and passionate abandonment. No possible 
training for a schoolboy could have been worse than his had 
been: and it now bore him painful and unprofitable fruit. 
He had a dear and close friend or two, with whom he rambled 
and read verse and broke bounds hevond Hatchet or 
Windsor.’ dreaming and talking out the miles of gieen and 
measured land thex tramped and shitked oxer. It was a new 
country to his exes, xeiled xvith light pendulous leaves and 
inlaid xvith slccpv reaches of soft w.itei; pleasant and close, 
and sweet and xx'earisome. The seagull* giexv sick in an ax iarv, 
though (it max - be) of. better bitds Instead of tender hanging 
tendiils of xvoodland he desired the blight stiaight back- 
blown copses of the north; and instead of noble gtadu.il 
rixeis. the tut bid inlets and xvintrx wilderness of the sea. 
Child as he was, and foolish, the desire of old things was 
upon him like a curse. So his first half came to its end sadly 
enough; and the next somewhat woise. Meantime his sister, 
fixing inop'b by month a lonelier life, grexv troubled as a 
xvatcr grows ithout perceptible wind. She could find no- 
where nvich comfort or interest in her fife; the great xvotld 
wearied and vexed her, and her husband, a countryman born 
(after the order of manv such another good English noble as 
Lord Althorp),* was willing enough to five in quite a dull fife 
full of petty circumstances. Occupation sufficed him; but 
emotion was wanting tp her. Before marriage he had cantered 
easily round the enclosure of habitual pleasures and amuse* 
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merits trained to hand; a few years of youth had sufficed him, 
and he had turned off into the the matrimonial stable with 
an honest appetite for the rack and the collar of legitimate 
attachment. It was already enough for him to ride and lead 
and legislate. But foi her, in town or country, the life she 
lived was by no means enough. And unluckily she had no 
love for- London. She was not brilliant in society, and her 
beauty shone there thiough a cloud. Her husband did not 
embitter* and did not enliven her life. She would have done 
him no wrong; but he did her no good. He had for her a 
little love, and she had much liking foi him. He could fill 
up his life with little sutisfac tions, but she could find no 
single and sufficient expiession of her wants and powers. In 
those veais, a maiden at heart, she had a vague and violent 
thiist aftei action and passion She did not rebel against what 
was. but she dcsiied what might be. Of one thing onlv she 
novel thought; of love 1 his emotion had never vet even 
grazed hei in passing She di rained of chances and changes, 
of deeds imjxjssible and impiobablr results; but being wife 
and mother from her giilhcMKl. these di earns were neither 
tinged nor shaped bv an\ viigm fancies of affection given and 
taken. I'hrv came and went indeed from nothingness to 
nothing. loi her children even had no hold on her; a certain 
tenderness towards the voungest was her main maternal 
cpialitv On the whole sire prefer ted Hetbert. ‘her hist babv\ 
as she* said, ‘the old child* to whom she had plaved the part 
of mother and sistei in one for some sears: and to him she 
was rtot too tender. At tunes u struck her that she woyld live 
out her time without colour in her life. 
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uncettain sou It amused some, bv no means all It was 

people during the countn season b\ a fair numbei of passen- 

gets In the Septembei of iS-, } it was full of* puked guests, 

vets few names of note among them, but a compam pleasant 

and gtaceful enough within icasonable limits Chaiaeles md 

provcibs 1 wue attid and othei small enjoyments found out 

and gone tluough l-ulv Wauston had grown out of the quiet 

intolei ante of people in general uhuh at hist kept he i p issue, 

and a\ cise to fit sh facts she was secmingls waitnci and i rally 

brightci *\ delicate rapid giace, soft and keen as the pi is of 

light flatne moved now with all her emotions She spoke mote 

and trod quicker than in past seats Her children woie now 

old enough to please -her and hot health had been sttong 

and sound ever sinee the voungtst w is born 

Herbert was still at home when the house began to fill, and 

did ni)t enjo* the c hinge* He had fallen into unsocial in 

dolencc and the turbid delight of dreams Quiet usually tnd 

excitable alwavs, he grew bnlbant all over with pleasure 

when once in reach of it Jle had swum and ridden and 
•* 

lounged th.o »gh the last month with full content: the new 
faces and ftxta hours that now pime into fashion were vexa- 
tious One visitor onlv he was curious to see Miss Btantlon 
was of t£c paitv this time, as well as her father I he wot thy 
jockey* htd grown in old age to like a quiet house and old 
friends His daughter had published, if not wholly under the 
rose yet duly under the roseleaf, a volume of vetse Her name 
had of course taken a- veil of disguise, and of course the veil 
was translucent This book, among much other worse and 
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better poetry, Bertie had caught up and gicedilv fed upon. 
There was a certain fire and music in the verse at its best 
which had stung and southed him alternately with gentle and 
violent delight. Whcic the writet was weakest, she was we ak 
in a way of her own, rathei ftorn the telaxation of ncnc-s 
meistiung than fioni the debility of nenes incompetent of 
passion. She could aiticuiate and attune emotion, and her 
vetse had in it^a pulse and plav of blood . 4 a sensible if not a 
dmahlelife. Hei fust fiuitshad feivoui and fiagi ante enough 
to attract the* appetite of a bov. 

Her anival was dtlas ed bs chance and came b\ sutpiise 
The aftemown had been \s bolls absoibed bs the clabota'r 
i ehearsal of ac toi s in the os c mug's show pioset b ' 1 he whole 
tiesv was in full mascpieiade: l.adv Midhut st. a perfect at tt ess 
at hfts-fout as .11 bitten, w is m mccwo toMume: vs hie h 
uattiralls whetted the tongues and lifted the escs of lu t coeval 
fi it uels with depiecation and disgust: 1 old \\ at won and Mi 
Ianlev in the due-powdei and ml heels, lice and silk: La K 
Wuiston, who acted iti anothet patt of the e niei t unmr.t. 
ssas dtessed altei a Venetian tut tine, with Lunshnd on jot as 
a < ivaliet' and his two bmtheis" as pages: 1 let licit. ssiio much 
against his own will had been ousted ftom a s'uu in tins 
disiNiott of the woik ind sottd into a leading Icin.tlc patt. 
sc as c hafiug imdet c ontplimeuts and c haff fioni old a - ’. voting 
‘Ouem si puellaium inset cues choto’.* Mi I 1:1k" had siul 
twice ahcatlv; and the bos s look was ceuamls deceptive His 
full and cutletl hail had been eked out with false- locks to the 
clue length, and his skin touched up with feminine mMouvs: 
so that ‘solutis cimibus amhiguocpte vultiT* he was passable 
as a girl. Between lovalts to his sistei. who abused it bv her 
entieaty and eonunand that he would submit, anc^a muflled 
reluctant scmsc of some comic fac tilts, he had viehlcd, and 
began to ratch the infection of amusement. 

’How on earth am I to tcceivc these people?’ said l,adv 
W.n iston. ‘I can’t go doss 11 as I,u< re/ia.’’* 

’! don’t see whv we shouldn’t all go as vve ate,’ said Ladv 
Midhurst. ’It won’t help them to guess the word, seeing us all 
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at once. And I will not dress more than four times a day : so I 
for one remain en marquise till the dressing-bell. And you 
might introduce your sister; he is perfect.* 

‘So is the suggestion*, said Mr. Linlcy; 'perfect.* 

‘Not if I know it,’ said the young lady : ‘it’s nuisance enough 
to wear this beastliness at all : and they'd see at dinner.' 

I-ady Wariston caught at his hands which were raised to 
pull out the false hair. ‘It can't be done again/ she said; ‘you 
shall wear things of mine at dinner, and put on these again 
afterwards, but your head must stay as it is, it takes hours to 
do You won’t ruin the whole thing and miss the best fun?’ 
She was singularly animated all that week, and acted 
Lucrezia Borgia to young Lunsford’s Gcnnaro" with ex- 
quisite power and grace. At this minute especially she looked 
younger than her years, luminous with laughter and excite- 
ment. 1 ' Mine, de Rochclauricr" ictogniml in hot a 'gnue 
fauve’, and would ‘hardly have giscn her twenty-four* 

‘Now do, Bertie, like a good boy: be a good dog. sir*, tap 
ping his nose which was not vet on a level with hei own 'I’ll 
piesent you as a rising poetess. You’ll be able to sit at her 
feet and learn her secret: it’s a chance for a bov going m for 
poetrv.’ 

'I’m not.' said Bertie, who went in but modeiately for 
giammar. 

‘Introduce him with that blush on,’ said Mr. Linlev, ’and 
the thing’s done.’ 

‘If Lord Charles were to fall in love with your sister? he 
ahvavs .admired you profoundly,' said Ladv Midhurst. 

‘A suscepu* !e race.' said Linley; ’it’s in the blood. And 
meantime thes are cooling down I should say for want of a 
reception^.’ 

Not all the boy’s rage and scorn after these last remarks 
could give him nerve or will to resist his sister’s. She marched 
him out before her a slave as of old, amid the due applause. 
A few of the rest went with them to receive the visitors, who 
were found expectant. Father and daughter rose to meet 
them, surprised and smiling. 
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Miss Bundon was dark and delicately shaped; not tall, but 
erect and supple; she had thick and heavy hair glowing low 
on the forehead, so brown that it seemed black in the shadow; 
her eyes were sombre and mobile, full of favour and of 
dreams, answering in colour to the hair, as did also the brows 
and eyelashes. 1 * Her cheeks had the profound pallor of com- 
plexions at once dark and colourless; but the skin was puie 
and tender, the outline clear and soft : she was warm and wan 
as a h#t day without a sun. She had a fine and dose mouth, 
with small bright lips, not variable in expression; her throat 
and shoulders'* were fiesh and round. A certain possci and a 
ceitain trouble were perceptible in the fate, but tiaccable to 
no single feature: apait from svhateser it might hast* of 
beau tv, the face was one to attract rathei than sausfs. 

After the due explanations. Lads Wai iston. laughing onlv 
with the eyes, did as agteed on piesent hci sister Lord Chatles. 
who had not seen Bertie for scars, and whose manors n.is 
known to be loosening, jciepted the liurcxluc tion without a 
rising esehtow ot questioning lip it was possible enon^h 
that there should be a soungei sista now fust pioduubu 

'Vciv like* bet sistet. the snung lads is.’ he disnceth o*>- 
setsed *Bv the bv. whete’s m\ old ftu nd Robcit otllubcit 
was it’"’ 

'Stasiug with a schoolfellow.’ Lads Midhuist night 
‘Helen, ss’hat hase vnu done with that Isos?’ 

‘He’s at old LunsfnidV quoth Helen- ‘hope lie likt-* it’ 

’The gitl talks like a sthoolhov while het btothci’s holidass 
last.’ said I adv Midhurst to Miss Biatidon. ‘As ha gixlmother. 

1 ought to look aftei ha lauguage Howes ei. sou hase a true 
believet in her for all that: she is sense mad * 

Lcsbta looked curiouslv into the false gill’s e'es and took 
her hand; it was hard in the palm for a gill’s, aiifl specked 
with sunburns. 

‘I should have guessed not.’ she said ’You look fondci of 
riding, now.’ 

‘I like tiding, too.’ said Ikutie in a small voice: he began to 
taste the fun and dread detection. 
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‘Docs you brother get on well as school now?* said I^ord 
Charles: ‘is he in the boat? or only in the bill, ell?’ 

‘Oh, no/ Miss Sevton said scorniully; ‘too much of a muff; 
thev’d have let him steer I daresay if lie could, but he shirked 
it; la/v young brute he is, and doesn’t get swished half often 
enough. I think/ 

Ta r example! * said Lady Midhurst; lie seems to keep you 
well up to yoin slang, iuv dear child, at any r^te/ 

"You are rather hard on him/ said Lesbia; *is he oldei or 
youngei tlun vou?' 

Twin/ said Herbert: regaining his lost giound bv the 
happ\ touch. 

*1 should like to see him/ 

‘When \ou’\c seen hei you’ve seen him/ said Lady 
Wariston. 

‘He nuw be a handsome fellow then bv this time/ s.dd 
land Chailcs. 

‘Not enough o| .him foi th.it/ said Lillies: ‘he mighi be 
with more indies.* 

*1 think he must be as it is/ said Mi>s Riandon; *1 should 
like to see him; he must hr \eiv fond of sou * 

‘Wed. I don’t think ho hau s me/ said i let belt, suppiessmg 
a pucnle grin into a feminine smile. 

Lesbia took his checks between her hollowed hands and 
pieced them iathei hatch til! iie looked at hei with wide 
shining eves from whicli the lieht ot laieditei had vanished 
and melted into eager and dubious imsm m. 

' v : ( *u have riot n ails lead an \ ceimof m. ; mv she sod '* 

The query hnoM throttled Herbert foi the minute; then 
h>- said: ‘I thought I had.' 

‘ Then u>u shall tell me lafei ivh.it vou like hest ' Hei \oice 
v. as like a kiss as sin said tins, the bos thought: temeinhenug 
tl ' 1 only kisses he knew, his sistcTs. 

At dinnet that evening Iierbctt in his masquciading dies.s 
happened to sit by Miss Brandon; he had been taken down, to 
complete and urnj>osc the jest, by Walter Lunsford, who 
pinched his arm on the wav so that it showed more black. 
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than blue and inoie blue than white next morning, but lie 
^neither laughed nor flinched It was enough that Miss Bran 
don should neglect hei male neighbour foi hism for her sake 
Dunng the tedious eouises the) intei < hanged many little 
founs of spccc h and fragments pic asmt and gracious from her 
to lum 

*\\ hat pair was he to actr' He fold her, in the fragment of a 
scene tut mu of tjic great plav for the uses of then charade 
hew is the princess Ncgioni “ And sou know I rerrch enough * 
said l c sbi i, \ou ne < lever ' 1 Ins w is a new light let m up >n 
Bertie lt He thrilled and flushed through all Ins poies at lire 
thought tint iIms fust ]>iaise should come from this quirter 
1 wish \mi hid liken uiothc 1 pi<<c to cut up md mince 
down snd Miss Br melon l his lcnmk it mu be ob<cn<d 
npse t Hubert so much that Ins picscntitron of d \egiom 
thit night fell short even of his own hopes if it nd be n 
I < s Buigi ues (the bo\ s c \c s 'ooV in e I so 1 c ' > 

ret (luanhuinaia to \our Re gnu (nuldvnuge i \ 

< 1 v\t u 0< Its Ml pi IV U( \h hu* (Ml> f hi 

i he use w uli us'* 

Oh Id be Otbfit too w d Ik * *c v > Vo \ 

(. Milmriip i rid Regnincvu nut 

'i e s hut Of he r t rnd Rev; u i!w s s d > 1 s e w 1 r 

v i au to sou would pits R g u t > u m p 

O’lun \ M r»d ( ){bc t »n V ( 111! I UM\ 1 \ ) i 

Mho 1 1 1 \ i e u I It h r Mi f uiK i n s * r B I i 
t d v n k i w rhe pi is so th io»ig >h t \ \ s 1 ^ed 
But vo i (fuinluimii i' s, 1 lie ht r It I 

Mi I inji d and sud one b u 1 v m h s e n 

Out n n m t * t l v % t f t i ( nr ( ji 

He answered with ewe, ne i • rmst in’ bnjV lot v*. r 
(huu over powered b\ thcwcudit md splend itir of the \e *<• 

fVw /iih hi n it i u / »’»! (»i«tiM^n ? *r *iu 



CHAPTER VI 


(FRAGMENT) 

‘He woke his father and brought him out. the sf.a was 
running so high that old Mathison thought it was just mad- 
ness to try it but he went for all that. They got to the ship 
somehow, and took six of the women there on hoard. This lot 
they managed to land, and put out again. It seems they had a 
frightful pull of it this time, and were caught in some current 
before they svell knew. There’s a groundswell alongside the 
reef then*, and thev couldn't make head against it.’ 

'But they got to the ship this time, didn’t they?’ 

‘Well, they did it. Lord Wariston, but in this wav. Thc\ 
had to row out of the straight line, and strike in again as 
they could, avoiding the current. When they weie under the 
ship’s side again they got some of the crew off, but there was 
one girl' left, who had fallen fainting, and this young fellow 
got sight of her, and 'gave his oar to a sailor and went on 
board again and let her down and wouldn't take his place as 
the boat was over full already, and waited with the rest of 
the crew; and before his boat could put out a third time the\ 
had all gone down together.' 

‘Well, that’s about as good as Balaklava, Bertie, I think.' 

‘Rather,’ said Herbert, quivering from hair to heel; his 
eves were we- and fiery, and his hands clutched the cloth. 
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Dis-moi done, la blonde, 

Si tu veux mon coeur, 
jOu bien une fleur, 

Ou bien tout le rnonde ?’ x 

‘1 do like those jolly spoony songs; thev aie such rot; and 
so good ’ 

'I wish you wouldn’t sing out of tune and push sour hotse 
against mine. You can't ride 1 that hai d-mouthed beast; sou 
sit like a schoolboy 

‘I hope so; I could tide fauly when 1 was one sou knots ' 

’You’ve forgotten the dodge then, fm sou Houndei along 
like a sack. howling in trench, with soui elbows out- don’t 
be such a tailor And abosc all don't foul me — as if sou sseie 
steering for the fust tunc ' 

’Oh. well! I can't tide and I can’t sing and I can't steer 
or pull; and I don’t mind Pitch into me I’m a muff, and 
I like it Doesn't the wind smell sweet lathei? But I wouldn’t 
go in foi blondes if I could wntc songs I vis, would this 
do? 


Ors mot dour , hi In une 
,* lu unit nr ivtu'i, 
l eux-tu de la met. 

Ftoide • t sinn hie lune? 

St tu urns —via fm! 

Cette tner fnnfonde 
C>tn tiemhle el qui gronde 
La ba\, e'est a toi. 

‘I say, it scans, doesn’t it? 1 meant it to be rot ’ 
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‘In that case. Seyton, it’s a brilliant success. But 1 suppose 
it scans.’ 

'That's the use of being an attache,* you get to know these 
things. I sav, if I deserve it - -as I shall in five minutes — I wish 
\ ou’il horsew hip me; I’m so aw fully happy 4 I know 1 must l>e 
touting to grief.’ 

I will if vou don’t ride straightei and talk better sense Do 
look out there.’ 

‘Well, that was a shv. These horses of Wariston’s ate no 
end nervous: it’s the tiainer’s fault.’ 

I .a vir rst une on tie; 

.Ucim si fetais Dim, 

Ton plus petit voru 
Refetait le tnontle. 

“No that won’t do: it’s cribbed. Damn the great men tliev 
use the world itself up. and we othei jvoor little k iris have all 
our best wottls taken out of our mouths There vou are a g tin 
I shall < »11 this mate Infeluc ' 

I clue, if she takes vou safe But nibbed or not. vout song 
bears me What do vou mean?’ 

Oh. things come ;\nd go. but thev wouldn’t if she wished 
otherwise anrl I were (owl and could grant her wish, don't 
vou see? You tan’t expen one to sing vnsc extettipote not 
better sense than that. |ust look down tlteie at the sea now 
There's no sense in that noise, and bv Jove, is there anvthtng 
like it? I oniv ask vou. That song's in tune, am how. I.et’s 
trall'jp there’s lots of liglit.’ 

Both m" le forwaul in silent e, riding hard, swallowing at 
every bound »f the hotsehoofj the delight of the wind as a 
wine: thinking the cold sweet night with nostril and lip. 
Overhead the grey ghost of a moon, with sharp edges and 
hollow checks through which you saw the blue horror of 
remote darkness — the broken glass of the sun — seemed as if 
hung to move along the torrent of the blowing wind. Rate 
stars sprang into sight and went out between the bright wan 
bays of cloven cloud. All the sky seemed mobile, a rapid 
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masque of faint colours and mutable forms. Below and beyond 
the dun windy world of eat th, past the blown moots and swept 
cliffs, the pale sea flashed and swelled and sounded 

'I he ndeis pulled up on the rim of a sudden slope, dipping 
down towards a cleft in the cliffs through which a thin loud 
stream struggled into the sea Ileibeit drew breath as he chew 
rein and laughed with pleasure 

‘Isn’t it a jo) Is time? the sweetest morsel of the night, but 
vou’ri' not up in 1 alstaff 5 I suppose we must walk them down 
this bit Win *rrn\ don’t make the roads passable just where 
one want a good footing I can’t think You go lust, please, she 
funks it Isn’ethe sea then like sdser? and not a bit of moon- 
light it went out just user C-auldhope 1 hese wases bteak 
into blossom like flowers \ou don’t know sshit the sea is In 
dashght l mean nil sou sec it In night 1 ook sou can’t see 
the bushes theie. and sou see the foam ’ 

f lies were again on a level Hack, rough and gicen and 
began to push onssaid it a pact delightful esen bs das 1 he 
tin f langsoftls undci the muffled hoofs, broken now and then 
bs a jamng interlude of stonier ground but in the in cm 
thes went oser cleat lines en spaces of forsaken rotd 1 his 
forlorn green tiack ian in a sague and fitful line between 
the moots bending inland and the cliffs hie iking seaward, it 
had neset been more than a hi idle to id, and was now hardls' 
that As thev ssent, Her belt began again to sing or shout fiag- 
ments of thsme recalled bs the place and the hour 

O u hattni a tiling had se there to dunk,' 

Or n flatten n thing to eat? 

Either the u me that n seir red, 

Or hone; that is urr 'wert f 

Honey was never \ae divert, mother. 

And wine teen never sae red; 

But it’s my lady's bonny mouth 
/ fitssed intill her bed. 

*1 wish I knew the rest; vou don’t of course ’ 
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They were at a rough part of the road, and Lunsford rode 
on, cautious and silent; if his eyebrows or shoulders rose in 
contempt. Herbert did not sec : and struck up again, as they 
came on softer ground. 

There's nae man by yon wan burn-side,’ 

Nor is there by yon sheugh; 

But there is a dead man in thae brackens 
That loved me well eneugh. 

There’s nae bairn in my father’s house 
Nor in my father's ha’; 

But there is a bairn between my sides 
That's worth his landis a’. 

‘I believe vou’ic possessed,* said Lunsford: ‘vou've got a howl- 
ing dev il. What a f<xd vou are If vou'rc not drunk, shut up.’ 

‘Or vou’ll lick me?* vve‘rc not at Eton. I'm possessed — with 
the wind: impregnated, like the mates in Thessaly : * smell it 
I like this beast’s pace after all. When did Lord Charles die, 
I forget?’ 

‘Whv, last vear of course: what’s that to you?’ 

‘Oh, a good deal lesj than nothing. Poor old devil, he was 
a good-natured old ass. I wonder what it's like dving? I feel 
as if one need never die if one chose not; I’ve no doubt |>eople 
do choose some time or other, and it's remembered against 
them; vou want to get off dvtng. and the destinies remind you 
there was a time when vou could have prayed for death; if 
one CQuld only keep one’s will strung so as alwavs to wish for 
the same th’og — then — I sav!‘ 

Thcv were u sight of the bay under Wansdale Point in 
full wintiv moonlight; the waves went racing under the blue 
night like a torn out sc of flying flowers, matched for speed, 
and plaving at white horses, but their breaking and blossom- 
ing beauty betrayed their floral kind; the edge of sand they 
kissed, leaving the banks of shingle still dry and hard against 
the muffled yellow ligjtt, was one long wavering wreath of 
visible sighs and kisses, radiant and weary and passionate; 
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they aaw the thin white line of loving foam flicker and fluc- 
tuate up and down with tender motion as mutable as fire. 
Above, the sky was by this time, as Bertie said, a leopard's 
skin of stars: and the grass of the downs was full of running 
wind and falling light. 

‘Well, five minutes more,' said Walter; ‘thank God. I’m 
sick of this.’ 

Heibcrt and he rode on quietly enough now and wcie 
received at thestables in foe minutes’ time: whence thev 
passed in peace to su pj>er and bed. That night Lunsfoid slept 
well enough; but Seyton had a strange dream. Foam and 
moonlight in Ifis eyes, wind and sea in his eats, brought about 
this it rational sision; aided, a cvnical critic might ha\e 
thought, bv unusual wine in his brain. He saw the star of 
Venus, white and flower-like as he had alwa's seen it, ttnn 
into a white rose and come down out of heaven, with a redden- 
ing centre that grew as it descended liker and liker a living 
mouth; 1 " but instead of desue he felt horror and sickness at 
the sight of it. and aserted his lips with an effort to utter 
some prasei 01 exorcism; \ainlv, for the dreadful mouth onlv 
laughed, and came c lo%cr. And cheek or chin, cvebiow or eve, 
there was noire; onlv this mouth; and about it the starrv or 
flowerv beams or iretnls. that smelt sweet and shone dear as 
ever: which was the worst. Then, svith a violent revutsion of 
spirit, he seemed to get cjuit of it: but then his cats instead 
were vexed with sound. l ire noise of the sea hardened and 
deepened and grew untunable; soon it sharpened into a shrill 
threatening note without sense or pi;v, but full of \jutous 
design. He woke as the salt froth" seemed coming round lips 
and nostrils and ears, with a. sense of stcrilitv and perplexitv 
which outwent all other pain. The torture of the dfeam was 
the fanev that these fairest things, sea and skv, star and flower, 
light and music, were all unfruitful and barren; absorbed in 
their own beautv; consummate in theii own life. .Alter an 
hour’s heating of the brain against and about such fancies 
and the fears engendered from them, he slept again and 
soundly till long past dawn. 
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(>\ IHF DOWNS 

HlRRKRI SV1 11* VI 111 R ttfcl, AND Fl\l D MIS M tS UPON IHfc 

fierv bcautv of her face 

‘You used to caic foi mv vcises as a bov? she saul in a *>ft 
vague voice 

'I can’t tell vou how much honestly 

‘I wondti what vou could have seen in them People don’t 
like them, as a uile, not do I much 1 hcv aie j>ait of tmself, 
onlv a dead pait, cut off ’ 

‘Not dead, vou don’t think tlu*v won’t live' 1 
”\ou must be ven voting.' said I esbia 'But 1 w isli I knew 
as much as vou, and as little' 

‘1 don t undeistand,’ vud Heihtit I onlv know 1 widi 1 
weie likelv to be ’ hcie he stopped and his eves fell 

1 ike me' vou would like to Ik such a mm is 1 am a 

worn m vyus that the compliment coming'’ she asked with a 
stiangc iionv in he i look with i mixed accent ot pu\ and 
scoin ot wondci and regiet 

Of emu sc sou can chaff me Onlv look hoc, 1 don’t know 
how to siv it. but please let me ttv l can’t ask I mean I 

tan t sav how I should like to he to be thatoi something like 

n, btc rue it i were I could tcil vou what I can’t now ! don't 
know th . 1 w 'tivtu Onlv 1 ymst .if i c i all (Hr went on 
with bis cs on the giound, grasping the hcither violently 
vvith both hands) Because* I think vou know 1 would I 
don t like* tivin^ to sav Onlv uj>on mv hemmu I think, 1 
do quite believe, ,<s fat as a fellow can know about himself 
at all, if vou liked if vou thought it would amuse you, I 
would go tight ovet the cliff their and thank God, I should 
like to have a chance of pleasing vou, making a minute’s 
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riiffcrenrc to you. And I don’t rare alxmt other tilings as I did.’ 

His voire never shook and paused hut little during this 
speeth, but it had a depth of quiet heat unmistakeablc, a 
steady and even pulse of passionate sound. The sound was 
stranger to I.esbia Brandon than a new language to ignorant 
ears; sweet and singular and senseless. 

I shan’t put you to the test. But will sou look at me? Well, 

I see vou would. 

It was easy to sec; for the fate turned to her, neithet red 
nor pale, was illrfiro’ like a still fire, intense and hopeful, 
wholly ready for death or life. 

'Poor hoy. Yfm would reads , now.’ 

'Yes. But not because I’m a bos at all. I'm not so soung I’m 
twentv-four. Ob, I know — if sou don’t think I would I can't 
help. Only if vou told me. I don't want to die for nothing tike 
a fool in a book. But if you did! Oh. bv God I can't think 
about it. If vou said sou should sice]) better to-night for think- 
ing of it, would I not? I believe I should die thinking it would 
make sou’ smile to s ourself when sou thought of it. I’m not 
woith ans thing else but I don’t believe another man in the 
world loses sou quite like this. I don't ask for ans thing, mind. 

I onlv hope vou’ie not vexed or troubled. 1 didn't mean vou 
should he.’ 

‘No,’ said she: 'hut 1 am sorry, and glad in a wav. 1 wish I 
<ould he sou foi ftse minutes, and understand it. As it is I 
<an'i. But sou base sjxiken to me as no one ever did. I nevei 
thought people could look at me in this wav. I’tn not modest, 
1 knoXv they might want to marts me. money or no ingnes : 
some at least of the men who have tiied. But sou are quite 
right and they were not wh.y sou ate. I feel it to the heart. 
And now you must take me as 1 am. If I could love <*r mam, 
1 am sure I could lose and mans sou. absurd as people would 
call it. But I can’t. I don’t know whs, at least I don't wholly 
know. I am made as I am. and God knows why — I suppose. 
You quite deserve that I should he fair to you. and truthful. 
I never felt for anyone what I feel for sou now. and shall 
while I live. I do really in a was. so to $|>eak, love you. And 
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you can see by my way of telling vou this that I can never by 
any chance love you otherwise or love vou more. Make up 
your mind to that once for all. And I shall be — as 1 am — 
grateful to vou. But you must understand there may be love 
between us. but must be no more lovemaking. I am not 
marriageable. Neither vou nor I will ever revert to this. I 
hope and think vou know 1 am speaking the plainest truth 
as kindlv as I can.’ 

‘Yes.’ said Herbett quietly; ‘I was sure of it; : quite. I didn't 
mean.' s ’ 

S'<in<r'ung in It is still and sint etc \oire made hci eves 
giov, dim foi once But the woman was all bftt intapable of 
teat ' 

‘I only ask for one thing.' he said again. 'No. it must be for 
two: first to foigive me for this; and then to believe that if 
ever you could want or wish for any service or action of mine 
I would come from anvwhete and give up anything to do it 
If you would promise to give me the chance in case it ever 
should come it would be very good of you. I won’t talk about 
dving or devotion or any rubbish if I can help. But I would 
do that. I don't sav how* gratefully or gladlv. If it were to be 
your husband's bridesman;’ there. I would if you wanted me. 
I couldn't help, I know. Or to do any wrong. I'm afraid.’ 

‘I shall never ask vou to do cither of those things.' said Miss 
Brandon, with a smile deeply sad and ironical, but not un- 
tender. 'For the rest. 1 promise what you like.' 

‘Thank you.' said Herbert looking her in the face. 'I did 
think, vou would.' 

'I wish this did not make you unhappy.’ 

'It will v i f now; not too much.' 

'I donit kn., v if vou would like it or not, but I should like 
to feel thoroughly that we were not less than brother and 
sister.* It would not make the gulf between us wider than 
it is.’ 

‘I suppose not,' said Herbert. 'Yes, in a certain way I should 
like to know I might call you — anything but Miss Brandon.' 

Lcsbia was so whollv ignorant of man’s love as not to feel 
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herself cruel; and he loved her too much to show that he 
did : but his heart was wrung and stung meantime by strange 
small tortures. 

‘Then we are to be friends, Herbert, always? But I see: 
vou won’t answer me in kind.' 

And in fact he was silent for a little, and did not answer 
her in any kind: he sat and felt a breakage inside him of all 
that made up the hopefullest part of his life. But being too 
old a male tg express suffering by any puerile suffusion of 
tears or blood, ne did before long make some courteous and 
vacuous reply: evidently insufficient; for Miss Brandon re- 
joined: ‘I cahnot see why we shouldn't be friends: I might 
be your elder brother. But — if necessary, I’ll disown you.’ 

‘You needn’t do that,’ said Herbert, in a voice clear and 
liesh enough I 11 do my best as a — cadet; if I must.’ 

You won’t sas junioi . 1 see and sou won’t call tn< b\ m\ 
name.’ (She was a little struck foi the moment bs his readi- 
ness of recovered sense and sj eeih ) "I have tailed sou— bv 
vours; and you won’t sa\ 

‘l^sbia,’ said her lose), trembling with inward lose, burn- 
ing with outward defiant e. ’Is that light?’ 

I don’t know. I am three seals older than sou; at least.’ 

At this Herbert sprang to his feet and spoke --’1 don’t know 
m cate — or (of course) behest; but sou shouldn't v»y that to 
me— now. I thought it was all tight — oi svrong -before, 
wrong foi tne of course 1 knew it was But sou talk of this and 
that, and ages and Christian names; and vou know what a 
sort of thing it is to me ’ (Here he checked himself, ^feeling 
in private the resurgence of a $ lohtless and passionate desiTe 
to beat his face upon the gtound at her feet; svhich would 
have been no less judicious than unfruitful ) ‘It’s all my life, 
reallv: 1 beg sour patdon; it’s voui fault vou see if I sav that 
sort of thing Though it’s true You make me : but I don’t 
mind; though I meant to hold ms tongue, and thought l 
could ’ 

\t hist I csljia had watched lum svith svide eses; thc> were 
narrowed now and svcaiied: diawn together as it were bv 
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gradual somnolence. — 'You mean — well — you don’t care for 
age or name — on either side?' she said heavily. 

‘You know what I mean, 1 suppose,’ said llcibert, angered. 

‘I wish vou knew,’ she replied, brightening for a moment: 
'and yet — no. It is good for vou to be in trouble.' 

'That's in the Psalms, ’ he observed: being by this time 
naturally brilliant and original. 

‘Yes; that vou may learn — ! have vou learnt?’ 

'No: not why vou — chatf me now* -like this ’ (He dul not 
make his pauses to sob. or breathe haul. or'txJ^ - ; but nietely 
to look at her, and wonder: having still perfect command of 
himself; a poor possession.) 

'Because vou don't like ms name, and I lather like soul’s. 
I dare say sve ate both right ' 

'I'm onlv waiting for the svntd of command.' said Hexbert. 
with a false light smile 

'And I can't give it.’ said I.esbia. with an equable amiable 
face 'I’se no doubt if I could vou would organize a foilom 
hope Don’t let sour mind dwell u|>on the chance, it doesn’t 
exist.’ 

‘Well. I shan’t setve under othei Hags; fot some time ' 

'C’est scion / said Miss Biandon; 'and heie sse air at home ’ 
For they had been on 'foot and hnmcwatd again, without 
thinking of it, longer than the\ knew. 
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Tl'RRIS EBl’RNEA 

TlHRF WAS AM OAT IN LONDON ABOI T THIS TIMF A I.ADY OF 

aspiring build, handsome beyond the average and stupid 
tylow the elect of her profession. She had a supcib and 
seductive beauty, some kindness of nature, and no mind what- 
ever. Tall, white-faced, long-limbed, with melancholv eves 
that meant nothing and suggested anvthing, she had made her 
wav in g >od tunc. Her trick of mournful and thoughtful 
manner, assumed where othet women let fall their grave or 
gav assumptions, was an implement which stood hei in good 
stead: hot sad eves a 1 id diawn lips foi ged inonev in mints 
whete swifter lingeis and brighter faces had failed She was a 
shining light in what her patron Mr. Lillies called the demi- 
senn-monde ‘Above the sheet, below the boudoir.’ said the 
sage. She was not ‘idealless’: her ideal wasmaitiage: appaientlv 
inaccessible 1 for sears Nevertheless she clung to it with a fci- 
sent faith, a so.uing hope, which lesealcd to astonished and 
admiring fiiends the vitalits of a dubious intellect within 
her. Had an honest woman been half so stupid, all men would 
have fled from her with shuddering. Coaise or fine, she never 
in her life said a good thing. She had not even the harlot’s 
talent of discernment. A preacher might have sawned under 
the infliction of her talk. • 

In spite or in consequence of these natural gifts, Miss 
Leonora Harley held a ccitain outjxist and commanded a 
certain respect in the world of her own choice. Her father’s 
name was Faimei: a name to him miseiablv satirical; he 
was a labomei, and had christened his daughter Susan. 
Mr. I.inlev was alwass happv to insinuate that he first had 
taught her a new name and a new trade: quoting, as he 
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ht'foio hei tin presence of friends) an old white hand 

Ilia rudrm cursu prima imbuit Amphitriten : 1 

but the woman alwavs laughed a long dumb laugh when his 
pretension was brought before her. ‘He taught me -French,' 
she would saw with a long pause and a short smile In effe< t. 
seduction was not the sage's favourite sin: he was exuberant 
in ripei quarters; to bite gteen fruit. as‘ he said, was a 
pleasure for truant schoolbovs. 

He now Hoated between cvnicism that was almost grotesque 
and goodwill that was almost noble. He liked his nephew and 
his nephew’s wife: thev pleased him in sense and spirit, being 
neither uglv not foolish. It would be a good thing for their 
brother to launch him imperreptiblv into life: and his old 
friend Miss Harlev might hcie be of use. She must needs 
make her game: and having made it. she could not but putge 
the voung fellow’s head of puerile fumes and fancies. \nd 
then, being in fact of no unkindlv nature he thought of young 
Se\ ton’s prospects not without pleasure A certain recrudes 
cence of personal ambition tose. subsided, and revived within 
him. ‘Bv God! I who can’t start now on my own hook- who 
have given it up — if I start this bov. I mav follow, catch him 
up. distance him — ’ here even his vaguct fancies paused, and 
melted into a dim vision of concordant abnegation and 
success. 

Three things at least were clear, as neressarv to be done; 
to lav hold on the right man: to push him on to the light 
places and to supplant him at the right time. It was raie to 
find a Ijov of his age and rank vo passionate on political 
matters as voi Sev ton : who. besides, was not exactlv a fool, 
and therefore might be worth laving hold of. The means of 
influence were in his hand. Besides, a genuine kindness, a 
contemptuous sinceiitv of compassion, impelled or at least 
induced him to lend a hand and labour to lift the young fool 
out of the slough of sentiment and despondenc y, in which he 
believed voung Sevton to be still weltering in vain. 

The plan was laudable and kindlv; but the instrument, he 
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knew, might turn restive. 'Flesh and blood do not make dead 
metal/* he remarked one evening to hi* wine; ‘bat !’ He 
ran over her beauties in his mind. 

She had the daikrst hioun eves, pale yellow ha it susceptible 
of curls, and colourless featuies. Her throat would have done 
credit to any statuary but Clod : her shoulders and bosom were 
so faultless as to be admirable: a rare merit/ said Mr. Linlev. 
She looked usually as though she were insensible, and hei 
lookV usually lied. Her neck, her arms, all her limbs, were 
white, dear, long; her eyes were attractive and dim A statue 
elsewhere, she showed a soul there onlv, or rather seemed to 
show. Her hands were exquisite, soft and keen at once, made 
to caress and to lepcl Her small lonnded feet could tml up 
and stiike out She was a woman made to kiss, to resist to 
laugh at. and to h ivr Nothing in her was not pleasant: 
nothing was dmable She* was full of life, and ^uirgestive of 
change She was active, and vital, and stupid She despised 
intellect in women, and hi!f understood that the stupidest 
or most amorous of hei casual customeis despised hei. and 
was right. 

This was Miss Leonora Vane Harlev, otheivuse Susan 
Farmer: a woman too stupid for \i< e or virtue: a victim given 
oven to scuriilitv and success She could not spell, and had 
never tried to think She did not caic more for one , .an than 
another, the watchwoid of hen life was indiffeicrcc She was 
cold, slow, heaw; and therefoie capable of worse things than 
a sensual woman abandoned to herself. She could neither love 
nor reflect: she could "of even talk the bright false talk of 
women naturallv dull. But foi .ill this she was still one thing: 
a tower of ivorv, roofed witl^gold 
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ANOTHER PORTRAIT 

Thfri: was a man in London that year who is now no 
longer anywhere in our world, but somewhere (if his creed 
were true) where his work begun among men now goes on 
still and for even which seems improbable: ' ,but assuredly, 
if anvthing on him is anywhere alive, ii is at work somehow. 
A few years earlier, an Italian teacher had found employment 
at F.nsdon: Lad\ Waristun had taken a fam\ to lead Dante; 
and this man had given Herbert a few stray lessons in holiday 
time. He learnt the teacher’s language rapidly and toughly 
enough, and his politics in much the same fashion; as fast as 
he picked up words, he gathered up opinions. Carlo Speroni 
(no descendant of Tasso’s traducer. the authoi C'.anace;* he 
could hardly ha\e named his grandfather, and was much given 
to belief and adoration) taught his pupil to abhor Austrians 
at fifteen, and made him wish to be shot at sixteen if that 
could serve the cause. Once the lx>v asked him if it were not 
passible to see face to face some one of the great men of whom 
he spoke. ‘I’d rather than am thing, you know; I would,’ he 
said, with fire in his checks and eyes. Speroni promised to 
present him when oldct to his chief fiiciul. the exile who had 
found* him out in exile and helped him on. ‘Sono un niente 
io.' he said. *na lui! ’ At another time: ‘There are men in the 
world still as ell as swine: though one wouldn’t think it 
when one looks i outid. And that is a man.’ Hcibcrt was in 
effect introduced to the man bv Speroni, during one of his 
Oxford vacations; and found that his teacher had sjMiken 
truth. 

Count Mariani was then about midway between thirty and 
forty. In 1849* he had received a shot in the left shoulder and 
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a shot in the right hip, which disabled his left arm and light 
leg. He was thus incurably crippled, and in such a way that 
he might have moved more easily if the hurl limbs had been 
amputated in time. Born a rich man, he was now so poor that 
none but himself could have said how he contrived to assist 
and support Speroni and others. Some said that he wrote for 
English papers: which those who best knew him disbelieved, 
though he knew more than enough of English for that pur- 
pose >He talked the language with a small foreign ac<ent. but 
without stiange idioms. 

After receiving his first wound (that in the shoulder) he 
had fought orwtill disqualified by the second. It was possible 
to fight with one arm and two legs; impossible, foi him at 
least, to do anv good fighting with but two left out of four 
limbs. Driven toith from Rome with other greater men by 
Oudinot and the titular 4 Buonaparte, he had followed the 
great Dictator northwards, and when the campaign closed and 
all chances ended, he came to England and lived his life in 
silence He was not eloquent or tin Indent, and naturally 
made no mark there. 

He was lean and sallow, with gieat eves and heaw brows: 
his mouth was large and gentle. In his eves there was always 
the likeness of a dream, in his lips there was always the look 
of a caress. His short heaw hair receded from his pah narrow 
forehead, and clustered behind in close masses without a curl. 
His voice and tone were beautiful, at once soft as a woman's 
and frank as a boy’s. Many men, knowing his storv and look- 
ing into his eyes, would have followed him into hell if he had 
bidden them. He was admirably narrow-minded and Sfngle- 
hearted; such men alone win to their cause followers worth 
having. And he was goou bevond all words; sinless, as far as a 
man can sec: which is probablv as far as the rules of right and 
wrong extend. 

His influence over young Sev ton was great from the moment 
of their meeting, and became in time immeasurable.* His 
manner was so quiet and his whole life so composed and 
reserved that strange things were now and then said of him. 
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Lady Midhurst for example said once to Herbert: ‘I am 
quite sure, mv dear boy, that your friend is — well! No Italian 
could be so placid; unless he were an Austrian spy. Upon my 
credit, I am convinced he takes German pay.' Whereujton 
Bertie, as she said afterwards to his sister, 'flashed and flew 
out at her like a mad kitten giown all at once into a tiger cat.' 
His need for a certain time might ha\c been tesumed in four 
vsouls: 1 behest* in M.uiani’. At his age hejnight have woi- 
shipped worse gods. His idol, if not superhuman in stature of 
intellect, was wholly puie and flawless In his life (we must 
supposed he had never const iotislv done wrong. I hat life, it is 
certain, he was readv to lav down at any nnment in am 
manner, if that could serve 01 avail the cause of Italian unitv * 
He was called a tabid Republican and would not on any terms 
accept the ptesence or supeivision of a king.' He had tuner 
felt but one passion, and that consumed his life. l*m lie had 
ne\cr in his life loved ativ woman, not even in the u.n of 
lust; histountis he had alts ass loved He vs as ptobabls ins.r’r, 
and rertatnlv admit able. 

litis was the Count Attilio Matiani. atiston.it <nd Repuhli 
< m v irgin and martvr There ate a fevs sue It men, it is horn d. 
in all tunes; ecjuallv laughable and adoiable; but the hope 
savours of optimism. 
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AN E P I S O I) F. 

On a spring* day in 1861' Herbert seyion and attilio 
Mariani weic together. The elder man, usuallv tacit and 
hopeless of alien sympathy, had taken a liking to the soungcr; 
who was at least in earnest on the subjet t of Italv. Encouraged 
bv Mariani's kindness of mannei. he had asked win his friend 
was not then ur home, with oilier patriots? Mariani smiled 
and spoke softlv m answei . 

' They will not have us- set . peihaps nesei, I do not know 
The General has Caprera;’ well! He is also awav, do sou see? 

It mas be that he is tight. His wotk is not done vet: tot all* I 
know, mine is And he has fait It in his kingdom 4 Is there anv 
plate for me? There is hardlv loom, it seems, foi him. I do 
not think now I shall evei go home 

‘But when vou have done -what sou have— Heibeit said 
passionately, and broke down. 1 lie same fatal quiet smile 
answered him again. 

Mv good boy. listen 1 have done nothing. Those who base, 
sou know them. So do all men. I hev are dead, foi the most 
part. Some are in exile, or (what vou calll undei a cloud. It is 
verv well, if that shall help our Italv. But if these ha\e not 
tewaid, what am I that I should at all look for it? I have done 
tin- little, very little sti’oidHnts of work that 1 umld. I hev 
have done -look I you know of whom I speak. I do not say 
his name, i think of him as of that boatman in Dante, vou 
know? “Fa. fa che le ginocihia cali; ecco l’Angel di Dio."* 
Without him we should not he anything at all. And what is it 
that your journals say of him? Assassin, conspitator? I know 
not of French papers or German : but these; it is bad.' 

‘Yes, I have seen,’ said Herbert, sadly, looking down. ‘We 
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can’t help it. you know. These writing men are what they arc; 
they must live; at least they think so. And for bread and meat 
they would talk of their mothers I’ve no doubt just as they 
talk of him.' For very love and reverence and thankfulness 
neither would name the great name of Mar/ini.* 

’It may be.’ said the other after this: ’but then, see, what 
am I that I should be angrv? I had but onlv so very little to 
give; monev. and lands and life and limbs. T am not clever, 
you see, not of genius. I can do not much good.* Rut those who 
have moie to give than I. I envv them: \es. And certain of 
mine ha\e given more. I had three brothers. JThcv are dead 
now; I hope. Of two I know it: I shall tell vou of these You 
English boss are children, good or bad. when ours are men. 
These all were sounger than me And Vincenzo was killed at 
Milan; he had a post to fill, what do I know of it? and got 
himself so shot down. He must hast* fought well while he 
could keep his legs; I remember him. And then C’esate got 
killed. Yes. at Nos at a He had faith in Sa\ov. that one And 
Lorenzo ■ -look this is what he was like.’ He showed Herbert 
a queer sketch of a benish head, roughh drawn and catefttlly 
framed: the features were curiousls exquisite, like a Roman 
bust. This face had the’singular dubious beau tv distinctise 
of Italian boss; a loveliness that wavers and hovers between 
female and male; dark and soft, rounded and radiant. 

'That was a martyr,’ said his brother : ‘my Ren/ino He 
had not the luck to die or fl\ like the others. He was with us 
in a plot: I cannot say now any more; and he was taken He 
was put in prison and examined; you know what that means 
with our Ausu • ms? beaten to pieces till something comes of 
it; death, or madness, or confessibn. Eh! when they don’t stop 
at women. There’s Havnau' hardly warm in hell yet. Well, 
confession didn’t come of it this time. I believe death did; I 
hope so. My little Renzo; he was good; loved me well, for one. 
What is it they call it, schlagen? Yes?’ 

’It isn’t true’ oh, do sav it isn’t ! ’ Herbert actually screamed 
out with passion and pain, like a child. The other laughed a 
sad light laugh. 
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*My friend, there is nothing truer. This is what we have to 
r fight against. Think, Verona has to bear it all. even now; and 
Venice. I don’t grudge my little brother to the cause. What 
are we, to care about this thing or that man? We have to die 
somehow, or live; whkh may be worse. You can’t save a lost 
country by wishing; the price has to be paid. And it cannot 
be too high. You don’t think I wouldnt have taken this place, 
teh poojr boy? but each has his own bit of work to do. Now 
if you or I wcre»to be shot or hanged or beaten, would it help 
Italy at all?’* 

At this Herbert bowed his head, and understood. Naturally 
sensitive and te*nder, Maiiani was now harder than flint for 
the sake of the cause. 

'I dare sav you would take it all, vourself, a stranger; eh? 
if you had to be shot, now?’ 

Herbert raised his fate again and looked him in the eyes. 

‘I thought so. And that is nothing Who aie sou, and what 
am I, that we should hav< the luck to serve Italy by our lives 
or deaths? Understand that there is no higher reward, no 
splendider crown attainable or conceivable bv anv man; by 
our greatest. Be killed, by the Austrians, for Italy! as those 
French say — vous n’etes pas degoutd. What on earth — what 
the devil — is there in that to cause anv hesitation, or anv 
compassion? Our betters would be glad of the chance, uo you 
see? Your betters and mine.’ 

*1 know, death cannot be much to mind; but disgrace, or 
what people call disgrace — being beaten and tied down — it is 
too bad to think of, surely.’ 

‘Childl’ said Mariani, getting on his feet: his vdtre 
deepened and thundered: his •eyes moistened and lightened. 
‘You draw the line there? as if it were so great a thing to 
give your jxroi little life, or mine! You must do more than 
that, if you would do anything. You must be readv to give 
your honour.' See me, now : I am what you call a gentleman, 
I suppose, and I would lie, and steal, and forge, and murder, 
and betray men, and cut purses, if need were, and if this 
could serve our cause. I would not grudge my honour and 
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my soul to Italy; not more than my flesh and bones and blood; 

I grudge her nothing. I am one. and she wants so many. 1'hey’ 
will come, 1 tell you; kingdom or republic, we shall get our 
Italy; but first, mind, we shall pay for it. We shall not pay 
down monies or lives to the Buonaparte: not to any thief or 
anv ruler in the world; but to fate, what \ou call Providence. 
And then we shall do well enough.' 

To reason with Attilio Mariani was like* talking to a con- 
flagration; Herbett knew better. Presently »he flame bmke 
out again. 

‘For what is it that vou call honout, and what is it that sou 
call Providence? Mv honour is to do mv work* ntv Providence 
is to shut mv eyes. You now. vou have a sister: well: would 
you let her be sacrificed for the sake of Italv, and live, vou, 
still — because her death might be useful to us, and sum life 
also, see — and her life, not; and your death, not?’ 

After this Herbert felt as one cut off from answei; 
seeing him abashed and knowing him sincere. M.ui.im u- 
lented for a little: 

'You could not; vou are not alone; and vou .uc* a good Imv 
to go so far as vou do. I do see. or I do believe (it is otic- thing 
vou would give vourself at least; well! It is something: I viv 
not, in face of what has been. I sav not it is much But some 
would not give that. You shall see soon a man that would not. 
who yet loves our cause in his fashion: and I respei t lum .1 id 
his work; bad; but it is work. I sav, bad; but it labonts nan! 
and it would fain be good. And jvethaps one cliv it will, w'i 1 
knows? not vou.' 

'-Herbert, *n a loval and credulous state of mind, waited foi 
the apparition of this dubious wvorkman ■ he appealed before 
long. Pierre Sadier was one of those men with whom honestv 
is a passion, with whom belief is a lust To him there wete 
but two kinds of men seriously hateful and rondemnahlc; the 
liar and the turncoat. All other sins in his view were sinless. 
He would assert or would admit, according to place and time, 
that a man might be libidinous, murderous, thievish, blas- 
phemous. tyrannous, ineffably foul and infinitelv micl. and 
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yet fxtssibly admirable; capable of redemption and dcsci ving 
fof rcsjiect: but not the man who should commit theft and 
murder by means of lying lips and hands pledged to a perjury. 
As it) modern days such crimes are of course unknown, it is 
simplv impossible to conjecture the source of this French- 
man's hatred. He had lived in exile sinte 1852; but how 
should this explain his perverse antipathies? 

The c iti/en Sajier this former (olleagues would assert) was 
in appeaiantc qot unlike one of those ‘lcpublican blackbirds’ 
the last of whom was shot down, if newspapets mav be misted, 
in October T his paiallcl had been dtawn some m\ 

years catliei. 1 ft was a daik. full-fledged, full bte.tsted sort of 
man and speaket; and the one tune and tone of his mind was 
set to the air of the Maiseillaise. No apostle was c\rr me” e 
candid and veracious His figute was modeiatelv ptottusiw* 
on eithei side; undei the skirt and below the belt He had 
dine ewes and full lips: he had also < lean hands and a sincew 
heart. Pioofs of his coinage wete not wanting: he had he’d 
his own on \ at iotts occasions, public and othet. 

He i M111 in without a woitl. and without a v.cd s.u 
smokine fot twenty minutes. Roth the others did likewise. 
Mniiani tluough courtesy and habit, Heiheit thtough pet- 
plevitx andtespect Refute the half hom w as out ^ tdi*-' biokc' 
silence: 

Tons au 7 de la chance, sous auttes’ : and tefusrd for some 
time to utter amthing further, except inarticulate syllables 
of scornful smoke. At last, being genth ptessed bs Matiani. 
lie explained; in somewhat piebald Fnglish: 

'You have Italy made to your hand, cooked to a p\u>t; 
enough; and you wash vour hands of the world: of us; of all 
things. You are admirable! One conies to you with full heart; 
it is good; you make derive those ardours into your — 
channels. We give you the hand that you may give it again 
to the others — to all. It is not this that we want — not this that 
you do; England is territorial, Italy provincial, France human. 
Understand, then, the republic is not municipal. A nation is 
a tyranny. On parque les troupeaux au profit du pasteur. 
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Where kingdoms are, there are kings. We will none of 
them — ; we will the people, one ami entire. That survives*-* 
to many things. What then? Y'ou see but Italy alone, Hun- 
gary, Poland alone? 1 see not a certain number of men, a 
given number of years: 1 sec humanit) and time." Is it worth 
the pain to work for anything of less?* 

‘I think it is.’ said Mariani 
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LA BO H E M E DEDORE E 

"t wo NIGHTS LA I I R HERR! RI RECEIVED A NOT C FROM MR. 

I.inley inviting him to a private supper. Feverish fiom the 
contact of Maiiani and hungry for a chance of service, he felt 
not unwilling 1o win a little respite from the vexation of 
patience; to wait and to abstain were not yet among the vir- 
tues pra'ti'-d for him, adorable as they might be afar off in 
the s» L iu and sleepless figuic of his fi iend. The sage had never 
found him more amenable to the counsel he called icason. Miss 
Brandon had not latch nossed his wav; and Italv would have 
none of him; how indeed was he fit for cithei service*' 

Over their evening Icnnom Harlev presided v\ith the due 
giaces of bet professional art: no othet friends intt tided 01 
intervened. Her chaff was temperate, and hei demeanour up 
to a certain point not ungracefully imitative of a ladv's. 1 It 
was not her fault if she could not help asking her voungcr 
friend when he had last met a darker bcautv: she had seen 
him once with I.esbia. 

Mv belief in vimie totters.’ said Mr I. inlev. observing him 
silent: ‘il doit y avoir anguiilc sous roche.’ 

’Ccst une honeur epie cette jrunesse-la’. said Leonora with 
a delicate mimicry of his inflection and manner which 
Herbert smile. 

’It is true then,’ said the sage: ‘or something is true like it. 
Hein?’ (Nothing would have made him sav Eh? but Hein? 
was a delicate and Parisian sound in his ears V 

‘You might tell us. I think.’ quoth Leonora, with a smile 
so palpably professional as to freeze any lover neither old nor 
brutish nor foolish: a hard drv smile, compound of conscious 
fun and repellent lust. 

t. 
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‘I'm sure I would if I knew how,’ said Bertie stupidly. 

‘But you don’t, hein? — Now, is it worth giving this boy a 
chance?* 

‘C.ham «.?' said Miss I l.ulev. expanding her overgrown smile; 
'what sort of it?’ 

‘Dieu dc Dicu!’ said Mr. I.inlcv; ‘she calls that English - 
still! Stick to bad Eiench, tnv lose; to please me.' 

Heicat I.eonoia blushed and winced naturally; and as the 
mask of her trade dropped off her face, it resumed the native 
and momentary beautv that tould now return onlv bv flashes. 
For an instant, seeing that sweet and supetb fate with the 
pure and simple thattn ujxm it of a child’s, Herbert felt the 
attraction of the woman, and was drawn to her without know 
ing it; she caught him round the head and kissed his hau. 

’Isn't it a shame now:’ she said in a longet whisper that 
hissed and gurgled through her lips as thev parted 

‘Herbert,* said Mr Linlev, ’1 s'nll tell soui tutor 

But as Herbert's mouth was fasteneil umlet 1 eonora’s left 
ear. and her netk was twisted in the attempt to revenge the 
kiss upon his netk. this j*st of the sage tell whollv Hat At 
least, Leonora t»nl\ heard it and swung het head hitk, 
laughed at him with mote of scorn than of svmpaths 

'He is a bov -isn't her' she said ‘You wouldn't lie one 
would vou? at no price?’ 

Her voice had the clangor of metal in it, told as iron and 
sharp as steel. It repelled and sickened him as the noise of 
drum or bagpipe might have done; his arms relaxed, and his 
lips released their hold. 

*• ‘Are you cross with me— us?’ said she. putting forth hands 
and face. 

How could 1?' said Herbert, and took het kiss hastily ; but 
the trademark had reappeared, and in his eves tould never be 
re-effared. It is superfluous to sav that he was thenceforward 
attractive to her and she repulsive to him. 

She turned, with eyes and lips of sulkv splendour, to the 
wine; and drank as much of a full tumbler of champagne as 
woman could without sneezing, 
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'Good/ said the sage; 'Ariadne was wise when she turned to 
Bacchus;* he is a safe caul. Hein?' 

Herbeit gicw at once hot fiom hair to heel with the sense 
of unintended discouitcsy. He had still the lull feeling in 
huu of woman-woiship. 

'If you arc not noss now with me- -mas I chink, aftci sour' 
he said. 

, ‘Oh! if sou lik// she said coldly; 4 and again kissed his wet 
lips after they £iad touched the leavings of her diaught; and 
again lepellcd him. A fate unlike heis’ lose Ixitwcen lier cses 
and his; with close me lam hols lips, full of meaning and of 
passion; with scfmhie and luminous cses, with deep thick esc 
lids and heass lashes tint seemed a> though sodden and 
satiate with old and past teats; with Luge blight blows, and 
chin and neck too sensitise and expicssisc to be flexible is 
those l>efoie him. 1 his fact*, he thought and thought tin 
mils; hut the moi was e\< usable would bend and expand 
to am man as to him. 

Wie sou going to be good cluldien -sou t w o : s ud Mi 
lanles . panting and chuckling and neighing and choking; 
because— if not- I shall — go.' 

Heibeit had nesci felt inoie sinuous; but Miss Hailes 
lephetl- ‘No; we ain’t, so sou. go.’ 

‘ 1 iens. Mens, liens.' said the sage, living, but it seems to me 
a it It h uuled aii.ut «* u m«!u! moig.nutw ? 

Heibeit disengaged himself and sat looking sadls no- 
w hithei . 

Ms it dunk deadens him:* said theii tcxuhei ‘Lise him 
mote, then ' % + 

Leouoia pu t a r ull glass ip his mouth; he sipped it and 
turned away. 

Cest l amout. l’amoui. ramoui ! * said Ianlcs in the 
whee/iest of false notes. 
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[ 1 RAC M K N I j 

The wicked and weary eyes tcrned cpos her mmh.id and 
hardened; a soft tremor shook the network of wi inkles about 
lip and eyelid. 

‘Can sou tcmcniber poo: Arthur?’ 

*Vour son?* 

‘So I have always heard. Hied in 1817 . 1 know.* 

‘No,' she viid smiling; with told lips at the equivocal et ho 

*! assure vou he did. Di owned, poor bov. It was a loss 
Pardon. I see: you do not lemembct him. 1 fancied sou 
meant to impugn mv dates. He was drowned at Oxford. I paid 
his bills; a mournful consolation. His mother had left me to 
mourn her vears before: if it l>c permitted to lament an angel, 
that is.' (‘Killed her vou know, ms dear,’ said Ladv Midhurst 
aftersvards: ‘not a doubt of it: killed her by inches; and it 
took tune, for she was a big woman H Sneering with all his 
features and quivering through all bis hmlis. the husband and 
father looked once more like a vatvr sttuck frigid and grown 
vicious. 

' About the vin?* said Lids Wariston. 

‘If you had remembered I meant to ask — do vou sec the 
likeness to your brother? A vetv nue bov, 1 went down to see 
him at F. . • in *r, 1 ot thereabouts. Tutor told me I remernbci 
there svasn 1 an idler fourth form in his house: I couldn’t see 
him till after twelve; and then he came in red-hot from 
punishment. My Imv never learnt anything there but swim- 
ming, and that river' was the end of him after all If he had 
lived no doubt he would have tome to harm.’ 

‘Thanks; may I warn Herbert?* 

‘Ah, pray do. 1 believe in likenesses, and that they go deep. 
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I shall write a treatise some day on their meaning. It is signi- 
ficant of something, 1 am convinced, when two fates without 
a vein of kindred blood in them ate so alike. 1 have endless 
sujH'tstitions, I„iclv Waiiston. Better to l>clic\c too much than 
too little, isn’t it? One heats so. Yout biothei was a \crv pretty 
bov; but that goes off in the male. You never see rrmaikable 
beauty in any one of a famils wheic all ate gcxxl- looking. 
What startles, \\Jtat is j km fed and exceptional, stands out 
single and allojss no tompaiablc Itcatuy near it. 

I-tdy Wariston permitted the delis erv of this little cssav 
with calm patient c. accepting the necesMtv of attention and 
ignoiing the implication of compliment. The old eves had 
fastened on her as cited face with cosetous violence as wasps 
fasten on » fuiit. Softls thes fed tijKm the shapely splendour 
»»f hci neck, the tender and statels gtace of her recumbent 
hands and feet. Her beautv seemed to watm and enlighten 
the dim and wean winter of his senses, to fcotilise a soil once 
fiuitfid of enjosme-nt. able now to filing forth onlv the cold 
gtc\ sms ot intelli'c t In these the dn keen nature of the 
woild-wom tvrant still took a bloodless pleasure; he had 
grown into something of an idle Iago tinned out as it were 
to glass, and doing veil <as the Scotchman swore) at large. He 
loved mischief as a child dws, hut his mischief w**' enormous. 
He took a childlike pleasuie in the infliction of pain, but of 
pain at once acute and mental and dm able. He knew not whs. 
and 1 bet sites-like would base bidden one ’make that demand 
of his Makn'. s His disjxisitioti was the wotk of nature, made 
petfect In practice. ’N il l'clflcuie. clle doit pouirir', said Ladv 
Midhuist to heiself : meaning of entnse a moral contact and«a 
moral dcconiposiiicr . 

‘Among these childien, now. the gitl has absorbed - or she 
svill soon -all the beauts : no law of primogeniture for that. 
I fear sometimes that naluic is a demon at. Beautv vou see is 
an exception: and exception means rebellion against a rule, 
infringement of a law. That is why people who go in for 
beauty pure and plain — poets and painteis and all the tail 
trash* of the arts, besides all men who believe in life — are all 
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bom aristocrats on the moral side. Nature, I do think, if she 
had her own wav, would giow nothing but turnips; only the 
force that fights her, 4 fot whkh we ha\e no name, now and 
then revolts; and the dull sod heie and their rebels into a rose. 
W’e all grow into wall fiuit and vegetables; but some remem- 
ber what thev weie like m llcmei. 1 he natuie of things beats 
us in l he long run, and we glow old all over, inside anti out- 
side. The tomfoit is that theie will always be (lowers after us 
to protest against the cabbage toinmonwea!th ( .uid insult the 
republic of ladishcs. It’s the same with all exceptions, beauty 
which is best of all. and genius* and great wealth and capatitv 
of liappincss. Each of these is an insult, an outiage, an 
oppression and affliction to the uglv, the stupid, the pool and 
the despondent. Apies? Hus mils makes them gifts wotth 
taking.' 

Lady Wariston was ncithet stupid enough to inisapptchend 
nor social enough to dislike the tendency of this elalxrrate 
improvisation I o vvu and trivial forms of sjrccth, sin h as the 
social novelist takes down bv photographic pint css foi his own 
uses, she liad no leaning So< ictv she rould oulv enjov hv lus. 
and nr a somewhat intolerant wav * Nevertheless. l>euig 
feminine, she prefer red to take hei philosophy in pills, and a 
draught like this was somewhat of an ovcidosc, and chenthed 
her understanding not pleasantlv : vr she answered emphasis 
mg the word : 

‘Did vou ever wine moral essavs? Mr l.inlrv?' 

‘1 thought of it on< «*,' he said sunpls and gentiv ; but a ft lend 
suggested the addition of a sv liable to the adjective, and of 
course I i chained ’ 
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LES MAl.HEt'RS OF I. A VERTI’ 

T 

(K i mi s\Mi^n\v niMUM inn foMi ii* ro to\iy>\, sum. 
under idrd He had gone at once to Mi I in!e\, sshose house 
was tluee (loots ofl Miss Hiandon’s Iued a’ld wiled fieri 
tia\cl he s\as*tisheud somewhat too stiddenh into a small 
delicate loom. full of faint light and heat \s Ik entnc 1. 
vmieth’i.g sw ft and silken (sent out at another dooi in a 
rapid hustle hut I inle\ met him uuh bland gtasc smihs 

*Vou ha\e been smoking Pauion I object I line is so 
much to talk ovn that we must hne a suitable atmosphtte ’ 
He lit a few pastilles and let them bum out undei his cses, 
sitting sleeps and silent knots mg his teacher of old, Denh on 
is nted opposite without a word 

‘You ss ill not eat r»i child : no \oss then we come to dose 
quai tens You mean to lestoie the letteis ’ 

'Well I don't knots Hots should sou?' 

'I ran haidls sas but I do It's on sou somehosv. sou look 
good I lies ate all leads I’ut 1 svouldn't in sum place Fsen 
if sou don't care foi the woman it's something to keep in 
hand ' 

Tin not sui e now that l cue' said Denham with a sharp 
shott sigh 

'Hein? a ness light on tV«nuttcr is theie?' 

‘So: hut 1 think it’s besoml me as vet to hurt hci • some- 
how * 

’I see: the class n of s irtue You are in the cons ertiblc mood. 
Now, do sou know, this is danger om She can hardly love 
vou ‘ 

‘How should she? look hete You don’t understand. It's 
quite serious. I am rcallv ashamed, but I care about her: and 
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of course it’s too absuid -and not the less grave— for ine 
Theie are Inns and gnls on one hand; old men on the othet 

'Quoisum haec tant putula?' I don't st'e At least there 
must he old women too on that hand.’ 

’Well, ses: hut sex ends at a tenant jtomt male and 
female t oaleste \ou stout dens it : ’ 

’Gixl forbid.’ said Mi I titles ’ApttS?’ 

'-\|)tes thete’s this I he old people ate s^fe am how, good 
ot kid \nd the setting base then own ssas JJut we two ate 
not liuldteti. anti not «»ld If we tome togethet -don't sou 
see. the othet s do as thes please ' 

‘I don’t, but suppose this do?" 

’I mean, thete can be no question ssith her of pine passion 
I think she t.uhct bates me .She touldn'i love me. hut she 
might like anti feat 1 hat’s ssbat l want Now old people 
hase stmt k into then oss n line and stick to it. i tght 01 st tong, 
and s<> all goes sttatglit ssith them Anti ssith Ikiss and gnls 
Us all plain vtiluig But ssith u> its all uuvetl up I don t 
want hei to lose me. and I don t want tit i to sulfei too mu< h 
I want bet not to hate me. and to ft .11 and to gise was 
and th< n to lie as hcfoic ’ 

Aon are a studs but I think now 1 do m e She has upset 
sou ' 

'Vets hkels 1 alssass felt i fool thete But then slit* is 
too Ix-auttful ‘ 

‘lake het mother Shall 1 tell sou the storsr’ 

I he old man's escs \seit v>ft and told a little ttuel and a 
little kind 1 Its subtle and it st 1 vt el situ It ms ited a question 
bjtt none tame 

‘It\ 11 . "Hith to tell anti I ujssass meant sou should knots 
some d i\ 1 lie father vs.is deaet lx foie sour time. I know 
Here Ins snub bjoadened and his csehds sank ’You ttuv as 
ssell lx- told, aftn all He was sours I suppose jx-ople hase 
dont me the honoui to imagine tirset mind 1 didn't But 
sou art not hgitumtt ne\< t thelcvs * 

‘Well,’ said Denham, looking down with angiv evc*s: ’I 
know that ’ 
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'Your fatltci was bets when sou went to I nxdou I gaxe 
you the thatgc of sour little brothci I hen ’s the material 
about you of a bad now 1 and a good comedy 'l our father was 
a strx ini soil of man but with all jjiologu s, 1 must sax 
>out mothd was not of tlie bum xnt of woman 1 ought to 
know, foi 1 man ud hei sistei 1 luv suit to he it esses Irish 
one gooel of (muse and one bad I he littu pioduced sou 
»he foitnu manjcd me both might have done better But 
the fault in Imi.iIi tjsts lis with som tnothtt tile la soulu 
C»eoigetu Dandin 3 1 <alhd her Slit mairied poor Charles 
Biandon I alwass liked th<in both and was glad when thes 
tame together* But I quite btlicse she neser eared for any 
nnn but one 1 ud Sexton and the lesult we str Ht was 
sets po i ui 1 putts,’ sout good father »nd she mined him, 
did it seis util Ik mtdulls I i^ht md shght with weak 
halt Hts esrs welt tin sttong point Now I think of it. he 
must hist bten a l>os whtn thts met slit s\as the elder I 
hid th# honoui to ht histonfiduit iftct studs 1 ss is lelaied 
tothesisteis and the all m < amt off a little bt fou I man ted 
the soungti lit stinted to mitts lit l tilt e’du ton know 
and that hipptned to be impossible I lit t n as ait xu tl nines 
s itre mf it ^>u tlon t mind heating the truth umt • \ftti sou 
were bom sht tcisttl to cate foi him quee' iv» nut Nost 
I svas m hti eonhduut sht liked me 1 was tngagetl to bet 
sistei is it w is the two nianiagts time off m the same 
month i man ud (athentu (links bi melon man ted 
Margaret \ bs tht b\, of touts sout fuhti talleei his 
daughtei at lei ht i Maigutt of ttniise i *>110 had been out 

of sight foi two stats I lies ssett* both talkeel almut blown 
upon ‘mount less | don me m mined thes wcie mused 
but after maniagt the whole weight fell on ms ssife who 
svas iiietetlibls innoeetit I can answer foi it She was a saint, 
and had the tot tunc til Mints 1 might haxe mined her and 
upset sour mot bet but 1 would not In effeit I think now 
I was rathet in lose xxuh ms sistei in law a pleasure. I 
behese, piolubited ’ 

‘One minute,’ said Denham, collecting himself *How did 
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vou come to take charge of me? And what about m\ father?’ 

*1 tell vou she mined him. utteils It was her stslc, she 
alwavs did As for sou. Fied ncsci knew sou were in this 
lvorld:* it’s a delitate matter to handle, but she thiew him 
off rathei too soon, do sou sec? She was seiv shaip and re 
ticent. we had alls ass been good ft lends, and I knew the 
worst: and perhaps something worse When he found she isas 
not to be mairicd, he sanished, and took gup in time with' 
the inorhei of \<>ui old pupil ind sour present idol She hid 
sixpeme he threepence at least thes sus so It sounds im- 
piobable I know She was fai moie beautiful than snui 
mother and sen unhealths 1 saw her one/ 1 , a memorable 
sort of woman she was in lose with him Whethei he had 
ever taied for hci I nescr could take the trouble to gtuss, I 
oppose one might hist known But he didn't altei m image 
as a good son, sou mas console sourself with tint knoss ledge 
1 hes ft 11 out of sight at once and I heud of the children 
fust thtough Winston 1 rcdls knoss no mote of soui fithei, 
he diopped out of ms line sou s< e when he m.ntud \s to 
sou I must go somt w is hi i to « \p ’ i i \f’ wif< was fond 
of her sistei I hen names got mixed up sou know it le isi 
whit that is* When the soungtt man ml 1 onl ( holes Btan 
don.* all the svoild talltd him a fool but ms ssife an mgel 
(I has-e reason to knoss m boie the blame He s\ is not i 
fool, not then She biought him mones « notigh to hse on 
I hes didn’t hse sscli but a daughtti ssas pindiurd a 
notit cable gul I fanrs smii fithn md his ssife hiulls lisetl 
at all Of comse sou'll tell me thes h id splendid thiditu 1’se 
no doubt thes died most dismdls Will I ties it t\a< tl\ 
undtitod to idopt sou. minds son owe me nothing but I 
did make the best of it Wnn fitliet was turned off Wmt 
mother had gone off Both is ere ms fi lends she ssas ms 
wife’s sister We took tlutrg of sou she likctl it ms wife 1 
mean I here aie ssomtn who ire saints ptuc and g*wxl is it 
not wntten m the gospel of soui modem wnteis' 

‘Do sou mi m that hum tame to lit! tlnough me?’ Den 
ham asked this ssith a giase tone of vexation; then it strutk 
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him that the whole involved story might he a a sudden fiction, 
kindled bv wine and lascivious fanciful humoui in the labour- 
ing biain of this invent ive c \ ni< this great blagueur of pnvatc 
life I he change in Ins eves bet t avert him ‘1 see/ said lanlcv; 
‘and this becomes pathetic I have lived to hear mv word 
doubted b\ him who has been more to me than a sorr how r 
much moie he onlv knows, and God But senouslv, in all this 
thcic is no blaguf -no chaff as vou call it. I could show \ou 
proofs, Imt it should take time and give trouble lake what 
I tell vou on tiust foi the present, and act as if you knew it 
to be true’ will v oil ¥ Denham bowed his head and believed; 
hr sat now as otir stunned bv t!ie rush of revelation Then I 
(otmnue l*iist (I have reason to believe, people gave me the 
< i edit of ' (Mi and c .t!U d hei ( »ns< M 1 I hen. w he n that gi ew 
stale and out of date, thev r excised the (huge, which was in 
genious; and likened me m turn shall we si\ to King 
\t thin? I suppose I was not designed for the part of an idea! 
knight at all e vents 1 set im face agumt that rumour Still 
vou see it give me a hold on her \nd bv drat time we hid a 
sou <»f our ow n, gc num< 

His tru'd colourless old face brightened and quivered as 
he remembered the past pain he had given and enjoved die 
pain his last word now gave 

'It did give me a hold on hei \nd wc sun vou to \ i-m 
and to that tutor dining the Imltdavs she never saw auv 
more of vou But hei sister did, voui mothei ’ I he hsnuei 
started, and blushed slowlv ‘Do \mi renumbei the ladv who 
called to sec* vou at voui tutoi V 1 was to have gone with her 
down to Slough and waited’ but when we got theie I thought 
I might as well go >n to I* ton too She might hive lost her 
head It was just six oi seven months before voui Mstei l rsbiu 
vvas born i named aftei voui common grandmothc .1 * 1 think); 
voui sister Matg.net on the other side was some voats older of 
com sc; about three I believe \nd I natiuallv wanted to see 
my own bo\; and mv nephew Sundon Wansion as he is 
now, but my sister and hei husband weic both alive then: it 
was in '33 I think. So l came on with hei : now vou lcmcni- 
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bet She kissed \ou lathet \iolemh foi a distant tclation I 
suppose the inline thdd made hei sotun |tist then towards 
the past \t Itast \nu must dlow she ttppctl soil handsomels 
Women aie the most ecctntiu of all (iod’s inventions. I do 
think ' 

The (Uiu s thattei took effect ii|xm his hearei in a was 
unfoiLsetn In the speakei 1 hough not o\ei ttndei 11 hv 
natuu 01 In habit I)i ilium nas mmul In tju memoi les thus 
lotted He iemt tube ud the das well enough now. how he 
tame with I oul Sundon into then mint's mom one 1 1 id is 
tftet twelse and thete touinl waiting his old guiidnn ot 
supjsoscd fathu tnd a pile luge h uulsonfe woman who 
addressed ami embt utd him in the sime moment hr te 
membeicd esen the hens folds of his college! s gown pit ssed 
alvutt him In hei aims as thes clasped his shmiltleis and boss 
he looked attoss hei at the oppidan and sass him gun as he 
shooks hinds with his uiu It He had no doubt now tint this 
had been his one sight of his mothei 

She tiled on the was buk links went on ind I 
suppose the whole tiling was unwholesome foi hei Mats' tu 
1 as soulu (.coigette Dandtn I inset kntss with i sttib!>oin 
nature w hat she s> anted she would line IVihips tint was 
what I used to like m In t I knots it least 1 inset hid kit 
before hoss little I liked ms wib till ho ststu dud some 
months after that sisit it w is, sou know |oi sou don t I 
supposed she didn t suisisc for two limns afut I esbia ss is 
born Ah' she brought stiange chtldieu into the isoilcl, don t 
sou think- \ftei hei death I used to wonder if eiiliei of sou 
would liv» long thes tell me Miss Biandon won t Howesti 
that mas be when she ss is dead 1 did begin to feel what a fool 
ms good ssife ssas to ho Novs if sou want an instance of 
suffering sirtue, thete is one 1 can commend to sour notice 
I nesci kne vs such i good woman \nd I never <ated fot ans 
one (that is foi mote thin half an bout) as I did foi hei 
sister And when ho sister was dead I set msself to totment 
her There was notlung else left trie, nothing of ans serious 
interest And I did totment hei to vmsc purpose, I fear She 
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was (uriouslv fond of her bos; I used to scourge her through 
him. You nc\cr hcaid of such a tiling? I thought not How- 
ever, vou iemembci the bov at Eton? looked i at lie v tame, did 
he not, and cowered through his schooldoss? \h! he usoci to 
be (logged at home* orue a week . 13 I wonder he eared tor an 
Eton switching His mother tiens! he used to go to her 
afterwards, using and tingling It drew blood of both at unn 
Mrc couldn't stand 1 1 . not constants \nd I nesn would st tnd 
tears in ms presence; she had to swallow them, and digest 
I suppose thes disagreed with her Jr lut f nvtis pisset dr 
mauvais quarts d'lieute I t c< pendant je ne me j*>se pa> c*n 
plnlosophe achieve. I don't hi whs am one should Lb’i im 
to old Cenci; or to or to tin* ».»!ms 1 can sas mils I nisei 
outstepped the* duties of a lint.sh pnurt 01 the rights of i 
British husband \eser' 1 sa\ it solrmnh ’ Hi Mid it a< *0 
with an admirable subdued burlesque When mv % i f < 

died I can mils sas I moumcdfoi hex Info? asahmbmd 
I washeMir bioken.asa( hiistian I w as re >igu< d she (ollow<*d 
soui motile 1 to tlu grave m about m\ seals 1 jr»c'»ume thc.t 
was ill hrihh in the famils 1 must sav I mvci liked Vthui 
but after that Ire was den ft) me as her son Vui inollctt his 
death at college, it was I mu ntable. I>iu von wen left im 
and sou had alwass appetmi to un preler itdr Here again 
it Hashed ujvon Denham that this man might attu all he his 
fathci, as to lus mother he h id tro longer am doubt But this 
fane \ also, otr reflection lu vmn siw reason to resign hou 
wcue at colic ge I think a seat 01 [wo lunge, 1 : tlu n be ing alone 
in the world 1 sent lor vou boon , mv heart went out towards 
mv old f 1 nurds c luld Ih.u tool believe is n mnal. according 
to the am hm esses now pieiVomnrmt \ou tame, having no 
otlrei chance* but the* chuuh. and staved till I stun sou down 
to Fnsdon * 

Here there was a little mteihwlc of suggestive silence, and 
each looked at the other I line was no reproach in Dcnlum\ 
look, but there was a certain repulsion In LinkVs thcie was 
a soft scornful inquire. mixed with a sense of wider know- 
ledge and deeper enjosment; but under these, if the other 
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could ha\e seen it, lay hidden and \ tiled an expression of 
bitter and obscure despondency Well fenced and hedged 
against feeling or suffering as he was. he was not iijnm the 
whole scornful; but he was not happy at hcai t 
'And now sou see it lias tome to tins ’ 
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head bent and fallen fut* fixed is if held bs hinds heavilv 
sm mwfiil, not u itlimit pits , the i e Mas an an .*s of some thing 
at nnu fiehle* md noble about him ‘ 1 his ought to end It is 
a gieit imsm I (t us keep something like hotioui We tan 
not go » \ to«rfthii ^ on have bioken mv life between son 
soil tao I w in: to die sine Do sou think I ran live' •■erioush 
I ook at me tht n \h! don tin It s not to s< t Ik t ft< e.‘ nm 
to spate sou 1 know it wdl hint sou and it I In id s< u would 
tome to no liaim n. nu Oris to esi a pi and he < d u with 
hung I thin’ s >m< dit % 1 'i.ig bs mist ike and o'hets sumse 
I line got anothei nuns lift and. tan't use it Rtv<Vs I will 
not liu But sa\ somitlm.; to me’ 

She rose up, reilid on hit fict, and sat down stutih.d ou f 
het aims md lilted up hit lips i id e\cs lb b ,u d >wii 
swifth md seized hn thin open lq s in mittrig shut and 
stung i uh othu, fuwe fu n\ kissis wm pussed into them, 
wttttig out of tliim h\ turns, het tate teats, quicktnmg as 
dies tame fell like (lie down his iheek md nick l >fting his 
hi id a little he plunged his fite into the rilaxmg heaps of 
her itiassnc hail kissing h with all lus might and heart, 
crushing Im lips i pon the tuples in it chaining out of it the 
jjoifume of hot and hidden hones She sobbed and sighed 
with lose undo het kisses hci flagrant gluteung throat 
tietnbled, hu veins ft It file het eses gathered teals, the wet 
lids and lashes hlmdid them. t\cn hci held quiseied vsith 
the pulse and the pain of ha passion: she dove to him with 
fluttering* body and vtbiatmg halt So foi some moments 
they took the ami pleasure left them as their love drew to a 
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close; they grew* and hung together for a little, then divided 
slowlv, one weeping. She, with hands still hanging ujron hitn. 
spoke words that were like tears, and muttered names that 
sounded like sobs; to some smh ineffectual effect as this. 

‘I will die instead. Mv love, my beloved: because you love 
me. Oh. I cannot have vou killed: for I never was good to 
you. I have onlv harmed you and hint sou. Vou made me 
feel mv life pleasant for a vear.‘‘ Here she raised her face, 
with voice and eves clearing in a second, and for a moment; 
then thev filled and faltered again ‘You said things to me 
that make me shiver through and through to think of. You 
looked at me svith such eves that, if anvone hau seen sou look 
so she would have knelt down to thank sou. All mv class weir 
delicious to me. I was good all thtough with pure gladness 
She has no es'es and no heart or soul. Oh. I cannot let son 
go now. I shall not live at all unless 1 die I shall be mad and 
lose mv soul 01 ms heart too W e a*e not two but one It sou 
die first there svill be a wicked half of sou alise till I die 1 
cannot lose vou; cannot.’ 

'Yes.' he said, ‘and out bottom ? what shall we get for that - 
Darling, vou know nothing in the wot Id stavs aftei it And it 
will go. We have not stiength ’ 

’Ah. I could be quite happv,’ she said ‘People might abuse 
me or forget me; I would swallow all shame, put up with all 
pain, lesign all things and suppoit all things Childien? svhat 
am I to them? I could hate them feu lose of vou 1 shall not 
be good to them even, now; nts jmxh children ’ 

‘Who knows?' he said, in a vague sad voire, sj>eakiug as if 
under a weight, looking as if thtough a cloud. 

‘I should not lx* happv That is tine: hut I should Use 
1-et me live: a little. I shall not. when sse are cm in two Atid 
because I shall bicathc and sjx\ik thrs will not huts me. We 
svill settle to sec each othet sometimes: no hat in shall come 
of it. And sou will be good to her: ah, hut she will not let 
you; nor deserve it Ariel no one will he wtonged; and no one 
come to shame. We shall live and gross' old— I shall he soonest 
old you know, bv so much - and keep alise each bv knowing 
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that the other lives; alone, and each know that the other 
loves. And we shall not have happiness, but honour and love 
and life we shall has'e. No; none of them: no; not one You 
were right. I cannot bear it. But 1 could not bear living in 
that wav No we must save something. There is onh that to 
hold bv. Keep mv honour for me; and yours Ah who could 
touch vours? that is safe for ever. Do what son will now, and 
tell me what to do No. sav nothing, please, now. It is best to 
keep one’s bottom; that is all I have to remember: and I 
have it by heart.’ 

‘I base nothing to tell vou; I don’t know what will happen * 
Onlv I shall goeaway to-dav and not come back to vou: ncvei 
m m> life And now vou see I could not with honnui 

’Neve*',’ usd she; ’never in im life or m vou is an\ moie - 
oh. not once; never while we live am mote.’ 

Then she let fall her head and hands togcthci as if the life 
in them had been drained out suddenlv ■ then chopped hci 
'■no on hoi aims and trembled all through Hci voice' with its 
biokcn vs ouls was more piteous than a hint child’s What she 
said was haul to make out fot the thin harsh unden note of 
meoheicnt and sobbing sound She called him all the most 
tender names, gave hint all the most loving looks that could 
live tifxm hot drowning evelids and stiangling voire ‘Not the 
fate, darling; ah. not vour face': to which he answered with 
some piomise Aon .tie too voung Oh. once mote,’ as she 
held to him and fed on him with pungent kisses that lasted 
of tears: ‘I wish vou had nev ct come near me Now go I 
wondei how she w ill hear it. 1 sh ill love vou to the end of mv 
life. If vou can see things vou will l>o sorrv for me. Oh. when 
1 think* 1 shall st*c nothing. I shall not be sure of you — 1 
shall not know if anything is left that loves me I hope thev 
will put me near you somehow again m time to come. I don’t 
1 now I don’t care for anv othei life' if we ate to lose this: whs 
should (iod have pity then and not now ? Oh. all that 1 love 
and all that I know of, all is taken out of mv hands; out of 
sight; out of hope. God? I don't know. What is all this for? 
I love you and want you; go now, please, and let it come to 
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an end.’ With which they parted, and she went to a couch and 
fell down on it, hiding her face. Her sides heaved and shook 
as if with violent laughter; her body labouring in the last 
throes of love, her soul travailing in the barren pangs of 
hunger, she endured the hour of hei passion without sighing 
and without tears. Once or twice onlv she cried out under the 
extreme torment of desire and despair, tailing trjron his name 
in a dreadful pitiful note of pain.’ The horror of her sudden 
want and intense love seemed to beat upon her nerves, and 
inflict rapid running strokes or cuts of conscious sorrow. Now 
dulled and now sharpened, her sense of grief seemed to route 
and go as in a fierce fluctuation of soul The .whole vision of 
her spirit was broken and blinded bv pain; she felt her entire 
life beaten upon and driven about, sucked this wav and 
dragged that, bv the sttong alternating tide of keener or 
fainter torture. She lusted after death with the violent desire 
underlying violent fear. The light pressed upon her pain- 
fully; her throat rose with loathing of life: all things were 
black to her eves and bittci to her lips She seemed to taste 
and see them now with aoitci sense and rntcnsei relish of 
their painful and hateful nattue Fveivtlung strut k and stung 
her As the hard dumb convulsion of sulTetiug lifted and 
strained her bodv.from foot to head, she crammed her hair 
into her mouth, bit and shook it. tore at fret fingers, caught 
herself bv the throat, strangled shriek tijron shuck, ciushed' 
sob after sob She writhed and wrung herself as fin less gnef 
she might have wrung her hands onlv She beat bet bead and 
face upon the cushions; not upon the wood wot k even rn hei 
utmost pain and passion; retaining alwavs a luxurious loath 
fng and feline fear of blind hard blows or bruises; but she 
would have taken sharp strokes 'thankfully. Indeed she bit het 
arms once or twice hard enough to indent and redden them: 
thrust her hands info her hair and plucked it as hard as she 
could — not very hard: it was not in her nature to tear it. 
Not the less she would have given her life for him; would 
have been burnt or vourged to death for his sake; but to save 
his life and his soul she could not for example have dashed 
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her head onre against the wall and made an end. Suffering 
these things and feeling them to the quirk of her netvous life, 
she endured gieath a great toinient; tonsrious of herself to 
the cote of her sensitise and fervent nature, she crucified her 
soul gtaduallv, chiving as it were through hands and feet the 
nails of self-knowledge,* submitting her spirit as it bled and 
quiveted tet a hoi tilde vivisection, till she saw every nerve 
nuked and felt caery drop of blood chawn from the several 
wounds: till, when this c up also was drained and the verv 
dregs had left their loathsome at id savour of her tongue, 
having exhausted all other sensations that could inflict pain, 
she came uport the sense of pitv and broke suddenly into 
teats. 1 his was the last stage of her passion; at this turning- 
jKtint of pam the torn feet paused. 1 ' the torn forehead felt its 
crown of thorns soften and loosen. Weeping with intense pity 
fot him, she felt a hot and shaip sense of relief and release 
as the supt emc agony iclaxed and the intolerable hour took 
flight for < vn She* could not .team suffer this; the bitterness 
of life and death was over with her. She wept piteously, know- 
ing uh.it must come, knowing what had been; but the fever 
and convulsion of supet mutual pant was done with. She tose 
now and bathed h< i face and hands, turning up her sleeves to 
plunge bet blight white aims, lcund and tondc. as vigoious 
stems of (loueis. up to the soft caned elbows in cold watei; 
and laughed at her likeness to a launch ess; she felt full of 
laughter and teats, tcadv to tremble and overdow at a touch. 

I be puic sharp comae t of the water steadied hci head a little 
and settled bet blood; she looked actoss at a glass and statted. 
Colourless, with fixed bewildered eves, and bright question- 
ing lips, fairer ftom sighs and tenderer from tears, her face 
confronted her, hot and white; white with old sot row and hot 
with new life. She arranged her hair and went down to the 
children. A great desitc to devour the time till nightfall im- 
pelled her, passive as befoic a wind. It was already but an 
hour from twilight: she had suffered long, and lain long 
torpid. In two hours it would he time to expect the end. That 
all would not return who had gone forth she knew* well 
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enough. At any minute some evil and horror nameless to her- 
self might be at point to happen. Alone and silent, she would 
surelv fall ill or go mad. She had impulses, bitter and strong, 
blind and imperious, to sing and play the time through: 
since somehow it must needs be lived over and lived tluough. 
Far out of sight, deep down in her sense of things, intangible 
to reason and invisible to thought, there lived a auel fear of 
every instant, less this perhaps wctc the instant for hint of 
agonv and death. Such a one thetc must Ik*, and soon She did 
not fear a suicide, she did not fear a mischance; she felt a fate 
us one feels a blow. Whence or how it might come 1 ' against her 
she did not cxuctlv guess, and would not M»e awaited the 
stioke as though with bared bieast and half-shut eves 

The children saw only the btight fare and swift step with 
which she entered. They came about hei gludlv, arid she 
caressed them. 

'What shall I sing you. children? we are left to om own 
devices: suppose you make the best of vouis, and choose ’ 

She did not often sing to them, and thev would have left 
auv game to hear her; even the elders, aggrieved as Cecil 
csjtcciallv was bv the refusal of a gun. 

‘Vou would rather I chose, or made a stait at laiidom? 
Diavs the curtains first, it's datk enough: I hate the dusk out 
of doors. Tell them not to bring lamps till wr itng. and I’ll 
plav bv firelight.’ 

She settled herself at the pianoforte and began plav mg as 
they stood round her; the eldest leaning on a chan, chin on 
fist, his thin sombre face brightened altout the eves as hr took 
his plea* r e sadly; Cecil opposite, with hands still test less but 
fixed face \1 feet; the second Rente and Rosamond on eithet 
hand of her. At hist she plaved short random tunes of rapid 
and brilliant sound; then fell as if by chance upon an old 
French air of softer music, and began singing the words; a 
double ballad of love, the first part April and the second 
February. This first part she sang in clear high notes, where 
a sense of pleasuic and of fear seemed to hover and tremble 
as in a bird's song. 
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'T^t essez ma couronne 
Des fleurs He tosean 
7 u file His: Sots bonne, 

Jr te His: $ ozs beau. 

‘/•Zeolite t n 

belle aux beaux yeux. 

-f lions f*ar nous m fitnes. 

A Hons Helix a Heux 

'iVoio nom. ?ji<a there. 

Au fotid dn jjn i^er 
Tu set as herfrrre , 

/r stmt bet get 

‘ TTats tot Hone, rn i %non ne . 

// faut s’apatser 
C^tianH on est si bonne. 

St bonne a batser 

4 I~e toseau qui frenche 

JEst moms Houx , moms frats, 
Glottis belle, moms blanche . 

I .a ttjfse lies f>ie\ 

'Que Hit l 9 hit ondelle? 

I~e lout t a f>ertr 
A f m nc*ns-nnu \ . ma belle , 

Aidant <ie mount 

' Itnion* 7tous w rtj a true 
i'tens* ecoute * i »oiv, 

Songe que la ur 

AV vtent qu’une fots . 
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'Veux-tu que je meure, 

Vraiment , sans amour ? 

Nous vivons utie heure; 

Sous m our ions un jour.’ 

Her voire sank heic as a wind at evening, and she paused 
befoie vis mg: ‘ That was in early spiing: this is in late winter; 
all but a vear gone: and it's her turn to sing now.' 

‘Tressez ma guirlaruie 
D’if et de cypres ; 

Rien belle est la lande, 

Bten verts sont les pres. 

‘Fattes rnui ma btere, 

Mettezm’y re soir; 

Bien triste cst la ierre, 
l.a tombeau bien non. 

‘Qu'il aille aimet Rote; 

L’amour lui sied bien; 

Elle a toute chose, 

• Et moi je n’ai rten. 

'I)ei nattes de soie 

Qu'on rehausse en tour; 

Dei yeux pleins dr foie 
Et videi d’atnour. 

‘ Quand son cou se cambre, 

Tous set gmnds cheveux 

Cousus d'or et d'ambre 
Tombent sur ses yeux. 

'De VEure d Sombre 
On ne vit jamais 

Si beaux rheveux d'ambre , 

Si beaux yeux de jais. 
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‘Je riai ricn A dire; 

J’ai gardt ma foi. 

Sa bouche sail rire; 

Je sais pleurer, moi. 

‘La lune etait belle; 

Mais le jour a lui. 

Que nous voulait elle 
Quand j’Atais a lui ? 

‘I'ous verrez erlose, 

Quand mai le veut Inert,'* 

I'ous verrez la rose; 

Je ne verrai nen. 

‘I.es jours oti Von curille 
I.’hyarinthe au pre 
F.t la t hr i 'ctcmHe , 

Moi ic dormiiai. 

‘ Que dit la colomhef 
I'tvrz, aimrz-vnus; 

Him dome est la tom be, 

Le gazon bten d<'ux. 

‘Mats quand Vhirondt lie 

Chantr aux champs de mai. 

Va , lui dira t-rllr, 

Tu fits Inert aime.''* 

She ceased, with the full firelight on her sad bright face, as 
the last note faded from her voice; and watched them with 
eyes that were tender and grew bitter as thev watched. 

‘You look touched: all of vou. I must. give vou something 
to take the taste out : a bettet song, and better sense.' 
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Com him de temps, dis, la belle, 

Dis, veux-tu m’ttre fid+le? 

Pour tine nuit, pour un four, 

Mon amour. 

//amour nc>us flatte et nous touche 
Du doigt, de I’cril. de la bouche. 

Pour un jour, pour une nuitt 
Et s'enfuit u 

Theie. children, chat’s how people realls look at things- 
hut sou don’t undetstand. 'I his hardly makes»vou laugh, and 
that hardlv made sou ers Fthcl. if sou get between me and 
ms arm. I can’t plav ’ 

The child withdrew his head fiom beneath hei left dUm, 
and l«x>ked up hungrilv. with a smile 

‘ That means vou’se had enough of French songs, and scant 
something sou tan follow as well as feel? You small elf' sou 
undetstand one thing as well as another, I belli se But mu 
shall base a ballad if vou like I think I knots if bs beau 
nose. Herbert was so fond of the scraps left of it. he vsiote 
them out and added a seise oi tvso 1 used to sing him tin 
fragment long ago he was a child ami 1 was a gul His 
modem touches don't improsc it' 

She spoke in a rapid vague some, turning fio-n one to 
another, with brilliant unquiet looks 1 he ftirhglu plised 
upon her pale checks, her shifting escs and blight bmnd h hi 
’It’s in two parts like the Freni h song; it’s tailed the 
kVearv ''’edding ,r The seoman who nursed me taught me 
the old j ., but I can’t sing it nosv as she did ' (She chew 
her arm again round Ethel’s head and went on, leaning osu 
him t ’Look here, at first there’s a gul and hei mothei 
that's all Her loser her first husband is just dead, sou see. 
children, and they want to mariv her again. Thev havr drisen 
her to it, and made her give up her little child. You needn’t 
cry, and you needn’t laugh; any of you * 
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And what will you give for your father's love? 

One with another. 

Fruits full few and thorns enough. 

Mother, my mother. 

And what will you give foi your mothei's sake? 

One with another. 

I'eais to* brew and tares to bake. 

Mother, my mother. 

And what will you give your sister Jean? 

One with another. 

A bier to build ami a babe to wean. 

.Mother, my mother. 

And what will vou give sour sistet Nell? 

One x. tth another. 

I lie end of life and Ix-ginning of hell. 
.Mother, t>.\ mother. 

And what will sou give vour sister Kate? 

One with another . 

Faith's door and hell’s gate, 

Af other. »/i% mot hr* 

Anti what still vou give vour brother Will? 

One with another . 

Life’s grief and world s ill. 

Mother my mother 

And what will vou give sour brother Hugh? 

One with another. 

A bed of turf to turn into. 

Af other, my mother. 
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And what will you give your brother Ned? 

One with another. 

Death for a pillow and hell for a bed. 

Mother, my mother. 

And what will you give to your bridegroom? 

One with another. 

A barren bed and an empty room. 

Mother, my mother. 

And what will ye give your bridegroom's friend? 

One with another. 

A weary foot to the weary end. 

Mother, my mother. 

And what will ye give to your bridesmaid? 

One with another. 

Grief to sew and sorrow to braid. 

Mother, my mother. 

And what will you drink the day you'ie wed? 

One with another. 

But one drink of the wan well-head. 

Mother, my mother. 

And whatten a water is that to draw? 

One with another. 

We maun draw thereof a', we maun drink thereof 
Mother, my mother. 

And what shall vc pu’ where the well rim deep? 
One with another. 

Green herb of death, fine flowers of sleep, 
Mother, my mother. 
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Arc thcic ony fishes that swim therein? 

One with another. 

The white fish grace, and the red fish sin. 

Mother, my mother. 

Are thctc on\ biuls that sing thereby? 

One with another. 

() when tjicv tome thithei they sing tdl thev die. 
Mother, my mother. 

Is there onv draw-bucket to that well-head? 

Orte with another. 

There's a wee well-bucket hangs low b\ a thread, 
.Mother, my mother. 

And whatten a thread is that to spin? 

One u”th another. 

It’s gteen for grace and it’s black for sin. 

Mother, my mother. 

And what will sou sttew on sour bride chamber floor 
One 'with another. 
but one sti owing and no more. 

Mother, my mother. 

And whatten a .st tewing shall that one be? 

One with another. 

I he dust of earth and sand of the sea. 

Mother, my mother. 

And what will sou take to build voui bed? 

One with another. 

Sighing and shame and the bones of the dead. 
Mother, my mother. 
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And what will you wear for your wedding gown? 
One with another. 

Ciiass for the green and dust for the brown. 
Mother, my mother. 

And what will you wcai for your wedding late? 

One with another. 

A heasy heart and a hidden face. 

Mother, my mother. 

.And wliat will sou wear for a w r reath to your head '- 1 
One with another. 

Ash for the white and blood for the led. 

Mother, my mother. 

And what will you wear for vour wedding nng? 

One with another. 

A wearv thought for a wearv thing. 

Mother, my mother. 

And what shall the chimes and the bel! ropes plas 
One unth another. 

A wears* tune on a sveary dav. 

Mother, my mother. 

And what shall he sung for your seeddmg song? 

One with another. 

A wears' word of a weary is rong. 

Mother, my mother. 

The world’s svas’ with me runs back. 

One with another, 

Wedded in white and buiirri in black. 

Mother, my mother. 
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The wot lei's wrong and the world’s right, 

One with another, 

Wedded in black and hutied in white, 

Mother, my mother. 

I he woild’s bliss and the world’s keen. 

One with another, 

It’s ted foi while and it’s black for green, 

Mot Her, my mother. 

The world’s will and the wot Id’s wav, 

One with another, 

It’s sighing for night and cising for dav, 

Mother, my mother. 

The wot Id's good and the world’s worth. 

One with another, 

It’s earth to flesh and it’s flesh to caith. 

Mother, my mother. 

' I hat’s the fust part; then thes mam bet to the new man, 
and his mothei reieives her -vou see? Hcibert stuck in a 
qu. units of lines heteabouts; thes’te nut good, bit thes tell 
the stois ' 

When she tame out at the kirksatd gate. 

One u ith another. 

I he bi idegroom’s mothei was there m svait; 

Mothei, my mother 

- -O mothei, wheic is.ms gieat green bed 
One with another. 

Silk at the foot and gold at the head. 

Mother, my mothei. 
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— Yea. it is ready, the silk and the gold. 

One with another. 

— But line it well that I lie not cold. 

Mother, my mother. 

She laid her check to the \ civet and \air. 

One xoith another. 

She laid her arms up under her hair. 

Mother, my mother. 

I’hc gold hair fell through her arms twain. 

Otic with another ; 

—Lord God, bring me out of pain! 

Mother, my mother. 

I'hc gold hair fell in the reeds gieen. 

One with another. 

Loid God. hting me out of teen! 

Mother, my mother. 

She raised her eses and seeing opjxssite the intent fates of 
the elder childien laughed softls and turned to the soundest, 
who had drunk cvety note uith eaget lips and eves full of 
fierv pleasure. 

’Then sou see, Ethel, the husband tame and met his 
mother. It wasn't his fault He didn't know wheie she was 
or what like, as thes saw All the last serses are old You niav 
come and stand dose up to me as sou did before; if sou like 
J mean the last twelve or so.' 

O oother, where is ms ladv gone? 

One with another. 

In the hr ide-t lumber she makes soie moan. 

Mother, my mother. 
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Her hair falls over the velvet and vair. 

One with another; 

Her great soft tears fall over her hair; 

Mother, my mother. 

When he came into the biide’s chamber. 

One with another. 

Her hands were like pale yellow amber; 

Mother, my mother. 

Hci teats made specks in the sclvet and sail. 

One with another; 

The seeds of the reeds made specks in her hair: 
Mother, my mother. 

He kissed her undci the gold on het head. 

One reith another; 

I'he lids of her eves were like cold lead; 

Mother, my mother. 

He kissed her under the fall of her chin. 

One with another; 

I'heic svas right little blood therein; 

Mother, my mother. 

( Bet tie stuck all this in c seal m tv\o ago — I think it svas 
better before; wait, and sou’ll see when the old serses begin 
again ’) 

He kissed her under her shoulder sweet. 

One with anothen; 

Her throat was weak, with little heat; 

Mother, my mother. 

He kissed her down bv her breast-flowers red, 

One with another ; 

They were like river-flowers dead," 

Mother, my mother. 
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What ails you now o' your weeping, wife? 

One with another. 

It ails me sair o’ my very life. 

Mother, my mother. 

What ails you now o' your weary wavs? 

One with another. 

It ails me sair o’ my long life-days, 

Mother, my mother. 

Nay, ye are young, ve are over fair; 

One with another. 

Though 1 be young, what needs yc care? 

Mother, my mother. 

Nav, ve arc fair, ve are over sweet; 

One with another. 

Though I be fair, what needs ve gieet? 

Mother, my mother. 

Nav, ye are mine while 1 hold my life; 

One with another 

O foot, will ve mat tv the worm for a wife? 

Mother, my mother. 

Nav, ye are mine while I have mv breath- 
One with another. 

O fool, will ve trnrrv the dust of death? 

Mother, my mother. 

Yea, ve are mine, we arc handfast wed. 

One with another. 

Nay, I am no man’s; nay, I am dead, 

Mother, my mother. 

’Crying? You ought to have something to cry for. Look at 
Cecil, how round his eyes are. And it's all a song; and silly." 
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People don’t dir; not women I inle bits of heait ate lough, 
the gnl was no su<h fool And suppose she* died, lieitie, sou 
little white wold animal, do you know what that means' She 
is asleep and has foigottrn it all; wouldn’t know one fioin 
the othei if thr\ came and called het and kissed hu- so 
Your lips air \civ hot, and \om head what lnhr han sou 
have; I sh.dl ge*t sou shased She luuniitim no moic about 
it pow than soiuiemembci being bom Ym weir lrddri 
me u \ out smaU sc dp w is a bdd rose 1< at soil uc u hot like 
the heat of .1 flow cm hh ’ son don’t u me mbri Vnd whe n sou 
began talking sou spoke bioad \m»humbnan sou weie just 
a pure* boideiei You said t ai fm \(m\ Italian ‘ 

‘I leuiembei/ vnd \rthut with uuplud self ipplause 
'Yes: sou *rmembei \mi m ms c lunge ling, 1 knew son 
as soon is tin* fames jmr urn m ms bed P>< < ansc 1 s\ u i 
wite h chdcheMi, like ilit sun h mothei 

S/ / \ \* t t t f ,OU h s ' (it ! ' t Of, 

Ht > /iu hi me '<> In t hi it r , 

So V «. * II r t ! ft f SOU 4 Ur tttsh* M f Mr 

f *td u cel tin' ":<n n for m f 

Then she killed dw m 1 t he 1 l>oth md put (tun blot*! m t 
little hi ass dish ah’ 1 he aid some bods . no ; in some pot u: 
pan with the blood of a little* white elm km like sou and 
of a gres pigeon, like* Rosamond, and of a sellow kite, like 
(’eiil and of i stalling, like nobods except another stalling 

S t n ' hat ! * * \ d 4 . *\ , ,* o < 

I mi % Mi> %.7 <» f o 

I it a ihw urns s 

I hat h a \ he* * s own w» c/ >s*si 

'You see that she" didn’t kill them fm fun at all It’s not escis 
witch that kills little unweaned babies, so it was hard, that 
I might kill sou it 1 mod. take cate: Ik* good. You ate the 
auld son that stands at tin knee 1 shall neset hase a soungrt 
one again; no little red round fat h agments of babies ah. sou 
sveie all such fun once 

1 r 
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Say\— Drink your fill of your u<inc, my lord. 

And eat your fill of your bread: 

/ would they were quick in my body again, 

And my body were dead ." 

’Ah - ah— as if |>cople could drink themselves hack into love; 
they trv sometimes now: eating and drinking won't do it. 
You <an't make that verse out: you will some dav, Ethic, my 
small bad bov; when you and 1 and Elainc JJ go underground 
and keep house with ches and learn witches' iricks You don’t 
ctv now? Yes, come close to me. You are moic electric than 
I am. child. 1 can comb spaiks out of voui hair with my 
fingers. Things in verse butt one, don’t the\ ? hit and sting 
like a cut. Thev wouldn’t hurt us if we had no blood, and 
no nerves. Verse hurts honihlv: people base died of verse- 
making. and thought their mistresses killed them -or their 
reviewets. You have the netve of poettv — the solt place it hits 
on. and stings. Never write' seises when vou get big: j>eople 
who do are bad. or mad. 01 sick. Met belt? but he doesn’t 
count; he scribbles now and then when I tell him. for fun: I 
don’t mean that. How voui undct-cuils hiss and sputter on 
the inside. It’s odd that words should change so just bv being 
put into rhyme. They get teeth and bite; they take fire and 
burn. I wonder who first thought of tying words up and 
twisting them bark to make verses, and huit and delight all 
people in the world for ever. For one can’t do without it now : 
we like it far too much, I suspect, vou and I. It was an odd 
device: one can’t sec why this ringing and rhyming of woids 
.should make all the difference in them : one can’t tell where 
the pain or the pleasure ends or begins. "Who shall determine 
the limits of pleasure?” that is a grand wise word:** you 
ought to find out what it means soon Listen now again. 

'O where will ye gang to and where will ye sleep 
Against the night begins T 
‘My bed is made wi‘ cauld sorrows, 

My sheets are lined wi' sins. 
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' And a sair grief sitting at my foot 
And a saw grief at my head; 

And dool to mak’ me my pillow 
And teen till 1 be dead. 

' And the rain is sair upon my face 
And sair upon my hair. 

And the wind upon my weary mouth 
Tha{ neirr shall kiss mair: 

1 And the snow upon my heavy lips 
Theft never shall dunk nor eat 
And shame to t leddmg. and a or to u rddmg, 

And pain to drink and meat!** 

‘I never knew (he lest of that, but it should he something 
rathei horrid to match the fust lint s 3S 

* Hut what will ye furr to \n:n n arnage meat , 

The day that yr are u edV 
' Meat of strong c rytng. salt of sad sighing. 

And God restore the dr ad ' 

Tint what will ye have to y>nn wedding wine 
7 he day that ye are u cd'‘ 

* It i ne nf weeping, and draughts of dr, pmj, 

And God raise up the dead ' 

Bin lit- won’t now; lie knows better. You would lather not 
•ce ghosts, children, would sou? II they came b.uk with whue 
crying faces and no hands to touch sou. sou shouldn't thank 
God exactly; you'd lather Tlet them be, under gumud 01 
under water. 


The cockle-shells to he mv bed 
And the mussels in the sea; 

And the easterin’ tei ml and the u<e\terin’ uttui 
To mak’ tny sheets to me. 
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O when rn\ bed was saft wi' jirtr. 

Afi'w ten were sair wi‘ weeping; 

Hut now n v bed is sail m' .stancs, 

Aftne ern ate \aft wt* sleeping. 

Its under farm anti fathom noun 
And fathom under sea; 

And for a gates the wind gam;*, 
rhe u nul wakes tin me 

But the tea-shells !mv c sharp edges to Ire down on the hist 
rime Still. ne\ei to heai |r anv tn.innei of wind that blows, 
that must be a comfort when one gets to bed: and we all shall 
some das • vou icmembei that tun sets jingle 1 * that 1 wouldn t 
let them frighten sou uitlr twice, \nw 

Fair of fa*e . full t f pride. 

Sif \e down b\ »: tit ad man's side 

1 e sang snn^ a ’ the tins, 

S it tlou n at night in the n «>> M, ’> ;« ay 

fhoud \e uett a da\ I 'w;, 11 
)V7* be hut lean at nrrtsnng 

) e had goad V//\ on \<>fr nan. 

\ae man kens what \e here 

Ye wt scorn by the silken stuff. 

Son the grave is t Iran enough 

• 

Ye set scorn h\ the ruby ring; 

Sow the umm is a sreeet thing 

line gtdd and fair fair, 

Ye are come to a grimly plate 
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Cold hair and grey een, 

S f ae man ketv if ye have been. 

She had Ming this with hands resting idle on the Levs, newt 
striking a note: as it ended, hei hands dropped off them, and 
filing by hei side; onh the lingers ejuiscied and curled I hen, 
basing Kthelbeit dose and Rosamond near hei. both silent 
and trembling with dim pleasure and soft fear, she looked 
towards the twe* elder’* and seeing a whisper stir hnwo :i 
tfiern, laughed* lightly and sadls. ‘Vou school boss think the* 
little ones are fools to n\} come. I know vou do Now listen. 
I mean to mal^e you < 1 \ : as Falrel here did o\er the* wedding 
song. I won’t have im \oung biids peeked at I 11 do what the 
headmaster ne\ei did at least sou sas so make sou ers\ I 
don’t tai* wfi.u * ou do at school, but sou shall m this time, 
and without being whipped 1 know. \m, C'.cerl did squeak 
tire first time: I know. ( ceil, it's an awful lie; newer mind 
Stand there now and let me sing.* 

Hei fate altered as the smile went off. leas mg foi a motile >r 
a grave* silent motion in the* lips and eveluls. them, wid i 
few rate* tom lies bs was of interlude, she began to sing 

I line's iti(in\ a 'imn bn't s land and Lie, 

/ oi7w hie and land and ire: 

hid mntr\ a an U*. i s Uin u'nnn n 
Hut never a *nan /< v<w me, nr, io. t . 

Hut 1 1 riier a 'nan hn r \ nte 

O < n ei and weel foi a /o\v/'. 

/ a ot ire el ma\ ttn \ be: 

rind weel nid weel Jo> a' Ian maidens. 

Hut <r\e man woe Un me, nr y love 
Hut aye 'turn woe lot me. 

() weel be led vnc. \r suin' liowets , 

Ye flown s and nru tree: 
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And weel be wi ' you , a* birdies. 

But teen and tears wi * me, my love , 

But teen and tears wi ' me. 

O weel be yours, tny three brethren , 

And ever weel be ye: 

Wi' deeds for doing and loves for wooing. 
But never a love for me, my lot/e. 

But never a love for me. 

And weel be yours, my seven sisters, 

A nd good love-days to see. 

And long life-days and true lovers. 

But never a day for me, my love. 

But never a day for me. 

Good times wi* you, ye bauld riders. 

By the hieland and the lee ; 

And by the Iceland and by the hieland 
It's weary times wi ' me, my love. 

It’s weary times wi’ me. 

m 

Good days wi* you, ye good sailors. 

Sail in and out the sea ; 

And by the beaches and by the reaches 
It's heavy days wi * me, my love, 
ft's heavy days wi' me. 

I had his kiss upon my mouth. 

His bairn upon my knee; 

I would my soul and body were twain. 

And the bairn and the kiss wi * me, my Usve, 
And the bairn and the kiss wi * me. 

The bairn down in the moots, my deat , 

O saft and soft sleeps she; 
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/ would the moots were ower my head. 

And the young bairn fast wi* me, my love. 
And the young bairn fast wi ’ me. 

'J'he father undei the faem, my dear , 

0 sound and sound lies he; 

1 would the faem were ower my face. 

And the father lay by me, my love, 

Axtd the father lay by me. 

1 would the faem were ower my face, 

CTr the mools on my ee bree; 

And waking-time with «' lovers. 

But sleeping-time wi’ me, my love. 

But sleeping-time wi ’ tne. 

I would the mools tvere meat in my mouth, 
The saut faem in my ee; 

And the land-worm and the water-worm 
To feed fu’ sweet on me, my love. 

To feed fu ’ su>eet on me. 

A fy life is sealed wtth a seal of lox>e , 

And locked u'tth lox>e for a key; 

And 1 lie wrong and I wake long, 

But ye tak nae thought for me. my lox'e. 
But ye tak nae thought for me. 

We were weel fatn of love, my dear, 

0 fait, and fain were we; 

it was weel with a ' the weary world. 

But O, sae weel zoi’ me, tny love. 

But O, sae xoeel wi’ me. 

We were none oufer tnony to sleep , my dear, 

1 wot we were but three; 
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And never a bed in the weary world 

bar my bairn and my dear and me, my love, 

Fof my bann and my dear and me. 

Her singing 1 .it ha than hei song had fulfilled her thicai; 
before she ended, the hoys stood b\ shuffling, with checks that 
twitched and eyes that blinked, stung by the bitter sweetness 
of hex soft keen soke. She lifted her face and laughed again: 
as though their teats had the power to div her own. 

‘I said you would thildien : Heibeit always (Tied over that, 
atul he would have gone into seas wheic 1 should like to see 
Attv follow him : never nnnd 1 1 \ ing, Bertie mitwi , vout major 
did vi hen he was older than Cecil. I 'hey call that song '1 he 
Tyneside Widow," 1 think: it nevot made me civ. But you 
are a set of childien, and Heibetl v\as the oldest habv: and is. 
I suppose it's the burden. I like it much bettei in that song 
of a bordci thief whom his wife m some other woman betiaved 
into the hands of justice- -vou know?' 

‘Oh. I know,’ said Cecil, with eves now diy and blight; 
“Willie's neck-song: ’* Buhner’ used to pitch into the maid 
foi singing it. Oh I sav, do sing that.’ 

She bowed to the bov, smiling, and plaved some loud rapid 
music as she sang- tinning Inst tow-aids the youngest with a 
woi d oi tw o 

‘You see, hthel, this woman -his wife he had conic hack 
out of hiding to sec her He was a reivei. vou ktiow w hat that 
is. and had lifted ever so many heads of kve. a thief, and thev 
wanted to hang him. He was safe 1 supjxise whete he was, hut 
he must needs have a look of her, pooi man Well, when she 
had him safe at home, she gave him up. And they made this 
song foi him at the gallows Thev sav he made and sang it, 
but I doubt that ’ 

Some die singing, and some die swinging. 

And aierl mot a’ they be: 

Somr die playing, and some die praying. 

And l wot sue winna we, my dear. 

And l wot sae winna tee. 
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Some die laughing, and some die quailing. 

And some die high on tree; 

Sonic die spinning, and some die sinmn g. 

But faggot and fne for ye, my dear , 

Faggot and fne jot xr. 

Some die weeping, and some die deeping. 

And some die undet sea; 

Some die ganging, and some die hanging. 

■hid a tape and a tow fen me, w\ deal , 

A tape and a tow pn me. 

‘ 1 line's a song foi vou: hut \<>u needn't laugh and m.d-e 
stub e\es. I'd lather as o\ n that of the two You look half 
frightened.’ 

As the fieuc fragments tang from hei lips, theii eses 
glitteied and their lips mined: now thes stood ah idled and 
tumbled. 1 he brilliance of het \oiee and fne beiame 
st longer at ca<h note: her features assumed a ftetce and 
fuueteal beauts, hei eses a look of insane and bittn foresight 
1 lie child) en began to flinch from hei; all but Ft hei. who 
dung to her side and caressed hei face with his fixed eses 
‘Ah, children.’ she began again, laughing mils with the* 
lips. ‘Do sou think she saw ghosts afterwauls- 1 think not 
"Flies don’t come to such jieople I’m sine time was some 
liodv just coming in. It must be feartulls late. I ssish 1 kncsc 
moic songs, but I forger them all now. And inv soice is going; 
ah, not now: but I shan’t sing a note much longer. Come user 
and kiss me, Atty mv old fitst child. No, don't you all come.* 
Are you afraid, now! vou'll fieset be a man after all: but 
never mind. I can’t sing anv moie Oh!’ she sighed and 
shuddered, sitting ith open hands and shining eses. 1 * 

‘It must be so late — ever so late. I ought to have sent sou off. 
But I'll try and plus to you. Do vou ever dream now, Arthur? 
vou did once; the tumble vou gase with your dreams, and the 
frights yon got! poor child. Do you remember the little woman 
in red shoes who sang songs that you knew' were wicked with- 
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out hearing the words? there was a notion for a child’s head 
to get hold of. And the cruelties you used to invent in jour 
sleep and erv over when you awoke 1 Don’t be ashamed of 
dreaming. I dreamt once that 1 was very old, in an empty 
house in winter, and it snowed and blew outside, and there 
wete ttecs torn up in the garden. And there was a secret about 
the place I had once known and forgotten long ago: not a 
good seciet. And I was very cold, and I dreamt I fell asleep 
by the fire, and a little child came into the room and sat 
down on the rug and made faces at me; and I woke. I felt 
old for a dav after. That was last week. Ah 1 keep where you 
are and listen. I thought so.’ 

Steps attd soices came near the door, hurried and hushed. 
As she rose, her husband stood in the doorway, white-faced, 
with his right hand lifted. 

‘An accident,’ he said, speaking low and fast: ‘His gun 
went off in getting through a hedge.* 

‘Lodged where?' said lady Wariston, as she paused between 
him and the children.” 

‘In the heart: killed on the spot.' Then she passed him, 
and going into the passage saw her dead lover carried in; 
made a few more .steps towards the bearers, then reeled and 
fell with a great short cry. 



C It A r I E R XVI 


LEUCADIA* 

Since his return from ensdon, Herbert had been living 
alone in chambers, a sad and fitful sort of life. His old friend’s 
death had hurt him for a time; but the blow fell on senses 
deadened and £ hardening skin. Inaction and inadequacy 
oppressed his conscience, and a profitless repugnance against 
things that were: he held on to his daily life with loose and 
empty hands, and looked out over it with tned unhopeful 
eyes. He did not seem effeminate or dejected, and hoisted no 
signs of inward defeat; but at heart he was conscious of weak- 
ness and waste. For some months he had fared unwhole- 
somely, taking a painful pleasure through pure indifference, 
and vexed in all serious moments by the shadow of a hopeless 
hope,’ the phantom of labour unperformed. Late on an after- 
noon, as he lounged or lay about angry and careless through 
mere fatigue, a note came to him. He had meant to dress 
earlv and dine out, to kill his fatigues and kindle his fancies 
with champagne and chatter; but the note made him cool at 
once and sensible of present pain. It had been j>osiecl that 
morning, and was pencilled in a faint thin handwiiiing. thus: 
'Come now if you like, and see me through this: 1 suppose 
you may: 1 have done with doctors and all friends. I should* 
like, if you did. Don’t mind if* not. Thev have done with me, 
of course you see that. Goodnight, if you fail me. Dear 
Herbert. This may miss you. and you would like a word. 
L.B.' He seemed to see face to face in each line the lean pallor 
of death. The last strokes were hardly legible, dim and rude 
as the scrawl of a child with shut eyes.' In twenty minutes’ 
time he was inside her house. There was no man to admit 
him; a maid showed him in at once to her mistress. Had he 
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been indeed her brother it would not have seemed more 
simple to all concerned; in all their eyes it was natural that 
she should so receive him. 

He had never come near the dead or dying since his tenth 
sear, when his father died at Kirklowes: but he knew there 
was a savour of death in the room: something beyond the 
sweet strong smell of perfumes and drugs. The woman’s sad 
and slow suicide had been with time and r care duly accom- 
plished. She had killed herself off by inrhes.^with the help of 
eau-de-Cologne and doses of opium. A funereal fragrance 
hung about all the ait. Close tut tains shut out the twilight, 
and a covered lamp at either end filled the rtmm with less of 
light than of silver shadow. Along her sofa, propped bv 
cushions and with limbs drawn up like a died child’s, las 01 
leant a woman like a ghost: the living corpse of Leshia. She 
was white, with giev lijis; her long shapclv hands were pale 
and faded, and the datk fender waimth of hei even colour 
had (hanged into a hot and haggard hue like fevei Her 
beauty of form was unimpaired; she retained the distinction 
of noble and graceful features and attitudes. She looked like 
one whom death was as visibly devouring limb-meal as though 
fire had caught hold of her bound at a stake: like one whose 
life had been long* sapped and under mined from the roots bv 
some quiet fiery poison. Her eves and hair alone had a look 
of life: thev were brilliant and soft vet. as she lent bed out 
hei worn hot hands. Herbert <ame to her with a sense of 
pressure at his heart, and something like honor and fe.u 
mixed with the bitterness of natural pain. 1 he figure and the 
• place were lurid in his eyes, and levs fit to make on-- weep 
than to mike him kindle and tremble. There was an attrac- 
tion in them which shot heat into his veins instead of the 
chill and heaviness of terror or grief. 

‘I’m dying. Rertic,' said I.esbia. He sat down by her, silent 

Tm dving,’ she said again, playing broken tunes with her 
fingers in the air. 

‘It’s very like living, do you know? If you stay with me 
now, mind you don’t ay. I’ve been out of tears myself for a 
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long time — not a sob on hand at any price; and I hate them 
in others. You look so vx*ry Sony.’ 

‘Is it quite a sure thing, then?’ he said quietly, in a tone 
whit h pleased her. 

‘As sure as death, literally; I supfiosc the hist time that was 
said it sounded serious. Both doctors told me — Luthrcll sou 
know and Sir Thomas Gage. It's a question of hours. I ought 
to have settled it before now : bur I'm as bad a hand at casting 
uji sums as you are. I’d have made an end to-day but I really 
care little about it and do want to see how long this will hold 
out — how far the life in me will go I won’t be beaten fust — 
not till it gives in.’ 

‘Your voice is clear enough; though you look — ' 

‘Yes, I know I’m dying upwaids. My head is as dear as ins 
voice. I could stand only an hour since, and I can move now. 
But I’m very hot and weak all through, like warm water 
running out. There’s nothing foi it; onlv I wish I weie dying 
in Italy. Yom friend never will. All mine are there — friends 
I mean; which is a touch of good luck for me. Mv cousins- - 
those Buileigh people, 1 don’t know if there aie any in 
Ireland — never were much in mv way even in my poor 
father’s time. Poor man, if there were another life I might see 
him. It would be curious if each knew all about the other 
Old i.udv Midhuist was here last week - coibaaia ' t like her 
a little, too. It is something to be left alone and free to choose 
times and ways of dying. There’s no one but you 1 should like 
to have bv me. who would not distnib and upset me. I heaid 
you i ^istei had been cjuite ill after drat shock.’ She reared her 
head and set her eves sharplv on his face. • 

‘She was quite ill for a time; it tvas hoi rid for her,’ said 
Herbert, in default of other words. ‘But ought not — ’ She 
lifted a hand and tepressed him. 

‘One word, please. You ate to let me go my wav and follow' 
if you like —I mean listen; I don’t advise you to die.’ He 
noticed how she still addressed him as a woman does a bov. 
‘For the bit of time I have to live, I want no nursing, and no 
guidance; I want company, and — well! I suppose, love. You 
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care for me; sit still and be a good boy to me, and brother.* 
She reached him her hand, and let him kiss and keep it. ‘Yes; 
do stay, if you can. I thought of dying quite alone among these 
women of the household. But they are servants, and I can't 
turn them out, and so I thought as there must be people in 
the house when I die there might as well be a friend.’ Here 
she raised herself and pointed, seeing a figure in the doorway 
about to enter. ‘Send her away — my maid there. I don’t want 
you to watch to-night, Grace. — You can let yourself out when 
you like,’ turning back to Herbert as the door closed. ‘Are 
you a good watcher? don't leave me. I might be afraid. I don’t 
know. I might think of things and hurt mysfclf. Not that I 
fear or care now, or need for that matter. Give me a little of 
that — a spoonful in the glass: thanks. You don’t mind all 
this? No: I know; I see so much at least; now. Mv poor bov; 
there.’ .She totuhed his hair and his cheek with the hand dis- 
engaged. Seeing him visibly tom and trembling with the 
torment of a passion compressed for her sake, she felt deep 
and warm pity for him, and something of a real sister's love, 
sad and pure as a prayer without hope. 'Do von know a 
clergyman wanted to see me; he knew mv uncle Burleigh : a 
Mr. Chaplin. I did think of seeing a Catholic priest; God 
knows why — perhaps’ she added with sceptical caution. *1 told 
them to say I was a Catholic; for aught the man knew, I was : 
like my mother. I shall be past it all soon, and the less said 
the better: and perhaps the less thought, too.' There was 
silence between them for a time, and when she spoke next 
her voice was vague and strange. 

• ‘Do yon believe in anything better than sleep? for I don’t. 
I shall be •*» • glad to sleep and forget all the weary work of the 
wmld. 1 feel inclined to die talking, do you know. Last night 
1 had a good dream; 1 suppose I shan’t be troubled with 
dreaming— at least— O, I hope not. But I wonder, I am 
curious to find out what it can be like to sleep sound. I'm 
only afraid l may not, even then. To have dreams under- 
ground and be restless after dying would be hard. Well, most 
things are hard. I never found out the soft side of life yet. 
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There ought to be some soft place in one's fate, some weak 
point in the divine armour: never mind. Even by dsing I 
suppose sometimes one can hardly escape what torments us, 
it would be too easy.' 

Here she began to muse heavily, and her worn evelids to 
draw downwards without meeting. He had nothing to say; 
and after a little she began again. 

/If there is such a thing as sound sleep, it must be eternal. 
The difficulty if to believe in sleep at all.' 

She stretched out her wean' arms, and lifted herself from 
heel to shoulder, with a great sigh, bending her body like a 
bow, so that for a minute only the head and feet had any 
support: then slowly relaxed her lifted limbs, and 1 elapsed 
into supine -*nd sad prostration. 

‘I d icarnt of the old stories; I was alwavs fond of them. I 
saw Lethe; it was not dark water, nor slow. It was pale and 
rapid and steady; there was a smell of meadowsweet on the 
banks. I must have been thinking of vour Ensdon woods. And 
when one came dose there was a new smell, more faint and 
rank: it came from the water-flowers;’ manv were dead and 
decaying, and all sickly. And opposite me just across there 
ran out a wharf into the water: like the end of the pier at 
Wansdalc.* I <aw nothing anvwheie that was not like some- 
thing I had seen already. I can’t get that out tm head: as 
soon as I woke it frightened me : but I didn't wake at once. I 
remember the green oo/e and slime on the piles of the wharf; 
it was all matted with dead soft stuff that smelt wet. Not like 
the smell of the sea, but the smell of a lot k in a river. And 
no boat catnc, and I didn’t want one. I felt growing deliciously 
cold inside my head md behind mv eyelids and down to the 
palms of mv hands and feet. I ought to hare awaked with a 
snec/e. and found I had caught cold in fart : but I didn’t. And 
I saw no face anywhere for hours; and that was like a begin- 
ning of rest. Then I tried to sec Proserpine, and saw her. 
She stood up to the knees’ almost in full-blown poppies, single 
and double. She was not the old Proserpine who comes and 
goes up and down between Sicily and hell; she had never 
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seen the sun. She was pale and pleased; there was nothing in 
her like memory or aspiration. The dead element was vital 
for her: she could not have breathed in higher or lower ait 
The poppies at her foot were red, and those in her hand 
white.* 

'Well?' said 1 lerbert as she paused: her voice had filled 
him with subtle dim emotions, anti he was absorbed at once 
b> the strange sound and sense of the words 

‘She had grev eyes, bluish like the mingling of mist and 
water: and soft hair that lay about her breast .and aims in 
sharp pointed locks like tongues of file. As she looked at me 
this hair began to vibrate with the sudden ’motion of her 
bieast, and hei c\ es brightened into the brilliant e of eves 1 
knew: vour sisters; and 1 began to wonder if she would melt 
entirely into that likeness.’ AH the time I knew it was im- 
jx>ssib!e she should, because she w.ts inornate death: and the 
other I knew was alive. And behind her the whole plan all 
at oiue he< ame populous w it h pale hguies, hollow all tlnoui>h 
like an empty dress set upright: stately shadows with a gie\ 
light reflected against them; and the whole woild as fai as I 
saw was not in darkness, but under a solid (loud that ncvoi 
moved and made the air daikei and <oolei than the mistiest 
day upon earth. And in the fields f>c%ond the watei there was 
a splendid harvest of aconite: no other flower answheie; hut 
the grass was a.s pale, all yellow and brown, as if the sun had 
burnt it. Onlv wheie the goddess stood theie wete jioppies 
growing apart; and then ted cups, and the lug blue lamps of 
the aconite, all alike hung heavilv without wind. I lemembei. 
When I ms little, wondetmg whethet those flowei s were likest 
lamps ot 11s; 1 thought anv h&ht or sound that totdd tome 
of them must be *> like the davlight and the mush of a dead 
world. Well. 1 don’t remembet much more: but I was 
haunted with the fear that there might be nothing new 
behind death after all; no real test and no real change. And 
the flowers vexed me. Only these, and no roses; I thought 
that white single sort of rose might grow there well enough. 
And I saw no men there, and no children.' 
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Herbert sat silent; thete was nothing to be said m answei 
She roamed on through strange byways of sit kb thought and 
channels of stiaitcncd speech Hei sleepy delirious eloquence 
rambled and stumbled to right and left among broken fancies 
and memoties He saw that her do/ing leinembiant e en 
larged and explained the half foi gotten dreams of which she 
spoke She had not dreamt all this, but something paitlv like 
it, and beginning to lemcmbu she \setn on to imagine I hen 
is nothing harder for a thild of a sitk poison than to tell i 
dream truthfufb, foi onb the cleaiest and soundest of fill! 
gioun minds tin safeb las down the act ui ate landmarks of 
sleep Somethmg of this she seemed c\tn to pcueise hciself 
as she flowed on fitfulb with soriowful sudden pauses 
'I tried *o sltep again and dicani it out, I felt it all going 
wToni, and slipping aw as from me helot e I woke, and then 1 
shut ms t>es <tnd set ms mind steadih upon the dicam but it 
w'oultln t go on 1 tould onb turn osei in ms head what w is 
apst of it But in a linr way 1 feel sine about the w half and 
the woman, and the flowers and foi the rest— sstll, 1 think 
it was like that But I do hope it still not be the same thing 
afterwards 1 hat would be a temble sort of ht 11 

I he mot bid anti obstuit listinition of obscuie disease 
begin to ttll upon hei listenei his neises trembled in hai 
mons ssith hers he tell a trucl nnpeisonai dsspleasun 
compound ol ten and pain, in the studs of hei last symptoms 
rhtn bs ssas of itatuon tame a ssaim sudden ieflu\ of 
ttntltintss, and ht tlasped tint pale lestless hand with a swett 
atutt, pang of phs sit al pits 

Ms dear bi other," she said >adls and softb. then (hanging 
hei soitt to a sudden shai p note of nonv — ‘Bertie, you should 
haw been my losti sitting heie like this What else ysould 
people think if thes knew - 

He wiling hei hand m hts looking down silent 
1 wondti what it ssould hase fret n like, to luye loyed you 
m that way l missed of it somehoss , I hase missed of so many 
things But mtntl l was always fond of you too. and never of 
any man else \ou might give- stmt old sistei a kiss now ’ 
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A hitter taste came into his mouth and made his cheeks 
tremble; the bitter water lose against his teeth; he felt his 
throat compress, amt the moist heat of thickening teats swell 
and beat upon his eselids He bowed his fate uj>on her fate, 
his breast acioss hei bicast; plunged his lips into heis, hot and 
shuddering; and devomed hoi fallen features with sharp sad 
kisses. 

‘Lesbia — ms dealest and Inst lose in the world — if sou 
could lose me at last — sou need not die at onto smelv -and I 
will go with vou — Oil. onh ti\ to lose me foi h\c minutes!’ 

These winds tame bioken between his kisses and her sobs; 
but as his aims fastened upon In i she broke fiom bun side 
wavs, ticmhlmg ttinbh, with widened eus anti lepelltm 
hands 

‘No. no, Hetbeir! Ix-t me go! let me tlu ! will sou?' 

Thete was a sasago tcnoi in hei \oitt and gtstuie; the 
hands that thnist httn ba«k, the t\es that shorn with fea of 
him. might but hast c\iittd him fmthtt mto i passion of 
bittei pits and lose, but foi tlu mid lipugnmu the blind 
absolute honor, expusstd m all lit 1 snuggling figutt and 
labotning limbs lit let hei go uni sht towtttd iwas igunst 
the wall, morning and shaking lift a tiling stn<k< n to death 

When she spoke next iur sout was tkar and low, puditd 
in a soft equitable kes, and nest i s mttl »gnn 

‘You base tlone me nt> luim don't be s‘’\td Sit down and 
listen quietls ()t ralk to tnt if » >u lust im tiling to sis 1 
like youi sone Ihtie is o.u thing tint iiiIki uoubksme, 
the was l shall be bui ud l hate all itmeiah. and all the ;sm<ls 
K‘ad os*, us 1 1 ft 1 1 is if I 'nit one of tlvm tlu tie.ul, 
alreadsA , the flut'er anti fuss, all the faith inti hope I 
have none, and no fen And d 1 ss 1 1 to lejxnt <if .tits thing 
1 would u pt nt hot of my butli It was no fault of mint Hut 
I think ptoplt, t spent mot' of thru lu< k than of then lanlls, 
as anile C.otl knows 1 lejumt of livnu r if h< knows anything 
about us, oj tales \ou wut stiy like sour sisu t mne ibout 
the mouth mcl eses No, not agon; when I am dead il sou 
like I dreamt ante that 1 saw hot fall civet a cliff 1 wish I 
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were dying out of doors, and bv day. I should like mv bodv 
to be burnt and the ashes thtow n into the sea. It is I who base 
taken the leap now, not she Hut in iny (beams she didn't fall 
of hoi sell; somebody pushed hei, 1 think 1 did Mv head is 
full ol old d teams, full I should like to see \ou as von wee 
that lust time You couldn’t go and dtess up’ now, though I 
hast seen women with as much lun about the lip\ l should 
like to die acting; I \e hcatd ot people dung on tin* st ige It 
would he some jelief to h iu a g >od p.u t to kec p up Hue I 
am going out *bv uuhi, md e\u\ minute I feel mote ahve 
hete, in the head, and less in thi bods I tlnnk ot mans 
things, and \s*sh I had one to think oi . nothing stuns woith 
the. tumble it gist's ’ 

‘I wish tofrod I could give ms life lot sums’ 

‘I> ni: but 1 se no doubt sou do just noss and sull foi a 
das oi two I wouldn’t hist it a-* a gift 

‘1 know it’s not woith taking’ said lleibctt ‘hut it might 
be woith giving though us n > woith keeping eithci ’ 

l ts ’ she unissued smiling ’ \s for nu l luvc done with 
Its mg. thatiK heaven and now 1 11 go to sleep 

She diank ngun a shoitu diaught and tinned usei lighth 
but jumlulls But she could not sleep ot die put vet. lot an 
bout oi so Hcihett sat bs hei. watching, hei limbs shutleleied 
now and then with a slow genual spasm, as though eold oi 
out tned; hut theie wtu no suuptoms of a shaipu toiment 
A faint savout ot (low cts miNid with the smell ol ehugsas the 
whitening dusk with the \ellow twilight ot the limps lhe 
place sex mod leads swept and g,. unshed tor death to onto . 
the light had red and vellow colouis as of blood and fog 'l be 
watehei fc It sad and sie k atul h df all aid; hts mind was full of 
dim and bittex things lie was not in heait to piav; if indeed 
pravet could have undone things past, he might have' believed 
it coulcl bleak and lemould the inevitable futuie gtovving 
minute by minute into the inevitable present. The moments 
as they went seemed to touch lum like falling drops of sand or 
watci : as though the houigias, oi the waterdock were indeed 
emptied bv giains or gouts upon Ins head : a c lock measuring 
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its minutes by blood or tears instead of water ot sand He 
seemed in the dim hours to heat hci pulses and his owm That 
night, as hope and trust fell aua\ fiom under him, Ik fust 
learnt the reality of fate mewtable not to be cajoled by 
resignation, not to be aseited b\ intct cession* unlike a («od, 
incapable ot wrath as of pits, not gi\cn to picfoictue of evil 
01 good, not liable to lepcntame’® or to change 

It was aftei dawn whin I csbia spoke ne\t ‘keep the uu 
tarns diawn ’ she said. ‘I won’t see the sun again I mean to 
die b> lamplight’ Then after a little ‘ 1 he ’loom must be 
daik and waim still as I like it. though I am getting <old it 
last It wall be dose and daik enough soon, when 1 ha\c got 
to bed again keep the light out I hue goodbye With this 
she put hei hmd out chopped it tinned her fact into the 
cushion, sighing, opined he i tus and died lie lift her in 
half an houi to the women, lming kissed hii only twice 
And that was the last ol I esbia Bi mdon poettss mil pig in 
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ArilUO MARIAN I "DIM) MAT VI AR IN JUS LONDON LODGING, 
doubtful at last ‘whether he had achieved much, certain only 
that he had always desired with his might to do what he could. 
Circumstance had twice shut him out from the council and 
from the army of Italy. The cripple could not follow Gari- 
baldi, the fanatic could not sit down beside Ratta//i. ! What 
with one bad chance and another, he never again saw Italy 
tit all. ‘She will do well enough without me now.' he said 
towauls the last; that was Ids comfon, (Pierre Sadiei. as sin- 
cere a man. could rmn have said. La Prance se passcra bion 
de moi maintenam': this marks the main difference between 
two perfec t patriots.) After much suffering, his end was quiet 
and sad. lie had no \isions of opening heaven, no hopes of 
reward lor tlu* just man made perfect. Having lived with 
resignation, lie died without repentance. It was one of the 
man’s gieat merits that he never thought better of anything 
once designed or done. He was never sons that he had not 
nude his life brighter or bettei to live. Sitting at the feet of 
ltalv, as Man at the feet of Christ, he had given what he 
could * had broken upon them, not an alabaster box of very 
precious ointment, but the whole life and complete soul of a* 
man worthier to liv*' than most men: an offering which to 
him at least should have been ptec ions. He had not looked for 
thanks; which was fortunate for him. Among his few legacies, 
he left to Herbert Sevton two books, dissimilar and incon- 
gruous enough; the Memoir of Orsinh and the Chaiheuse de 
Panne . He had been likened to Palla Eerrantc*, 3 and felt 
flattered when near his death at the comparison. Even the 
sublime vanity of rnartvrs has its weak side. 
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Miss Leonora Harley made her way in time into the news 
papers under a pseudonym, and consequently made a groat 
match, with a great fool. She was called Aspasia (they spelt it 
Aspafia) by penny prints. I/Innominata (which they did not 
spell at all) by threepenny journals; and her marriage came 
off a few months after. It is doubtful which of the two promo- 
tions gave her most pleasure. It is certain that her latter 
success enraged Mr. I.inlcv, who could not accept it as a fresh 
and fortunate instance of the prosperities of vice, because fas 
he said) Leonora was not in his opinion properly vicious. 
Thus debarred from the last and surest souicc of philosophic 
consolation, he denounced the poor bride as ‘aft emptv -headed 
and empty-hearted harlot, who because she was until for a 
cook-maid thought herself fit for a courtesan.’ He was but 
partiallv avenged bv the Divorce Court, whence the lady came 
foith with living colours and overflowing pockets. 

These two names arc here again bracketed together, that 
the two extremes of natute mav be confronted with each 
other, in their likeness and after their kind; soul almost with 
out body, and body almost without soul: neithet man not 
woman complete in their own way. ‘Clout tisane mariqure, 
patriotc munqu^.' Mr. Linlev might have said. The one. i am 
told by men skilled in the science of erotics, was a failure in 
their eyes, a discredit to her calling, incompetent to fulfil 
expectations and respond to desires. The other , 1 am told bv 
men skilled in the art of politics, was not less impelled 
inadequate to the pressure of the moment, contemptible to 
all trained statesmen. And thus after all she became a wile, 
•and he a maityr. To such base uses may we return. Hcrbeit 
in his firs ‘Tolish youth picfcrrcd the patriot; at thirty he 
might have preferred the couitesan. 

As for him, I cannot say what he has done or will do, but I 
should think, nothing. This may be certainly affirmed of his 
sister, whose husband, one of our happiest countrymen, is 
content to faun, to shoot, to vote in the 1 louse where he never 
speaks, and to adore his family. 
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[A irhlo,n'\ Fi.igim.nt] 

1\ m\K(H iS'to, \ i vkm on im sen nisei si iron iij r or 
West mow i<in<l‘ (ailed Kiiklowcs passed into tht hands of mir 
Ilarevsood l Ins man, hmrsi If a name of tin counts a month 
altci his purchase married a woman botn m the ne\t ullage 
vei\ handsome and ol had health InFcbtuais iN>j the name 
of a dar.glnc was inscribed on the (huich register, lu( \eais 
later . that of a son In t S «7 the name of Mmratet wif< ol 
Fiam is Hatewood, ooiiis m the list of fnnet ds 

1 he house stood alone on its hrth estate mu ctl the ha< 
tions ol a wide thirds inhabited hontier parish \ low nauow 
stone house, washed gies with lain bleared and discolouied 
with weather mat ks. Ilecked with blue gu\ soft gold ol 
mosses: three lean rowans and a bent p iplai in front, sew n 
aspens wonted out of shiju bs the wind to the hft Heine 1 
a long slope of field, hoars and wer fell bwk u> a t at id 
(tuwd stteam: bevond tint a slope upwards, still gres » ul 
damp \ small squaw garden with thin sides wailed ami •<> 
the smith a low thu k feme, gieen and white m the late spi mg, 
black and waste heioie umtet. and toothed with gnm thorn: 
haulh aho\e leaping In tght foi a giown man \ mile lower 
the bum runs sharplv in between hi own stones, and nat tows 
into a lapid; some was off one tould heai the fretful thutkle 
of tht water ending tn a dear sound among the jK'bbles 
Anoss this shallow hit a turned floodgate hung and sseuiig 
dismalls Relosv this again there widens northwaid a long 
vallcv broken into nrarshlantl and waste places sshere the 
floods lease then deposit of stone and sedge l'o the light of 
the house a thick squat gathering of pine, alder and birch; all 
about it the moors slope slow Is. broken with fan gteen 
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waste land and dipping hollows spongy with well-heads. 

The proprietor of i8<to was a kind shrewd man, with a 
quaint passion for miscellaneous reading, especial I v of Latin 
and French books; rather more indolent, when there was no 
spetial wotk to do, than most men of his kind; very just, 
courteous, and peaceable; hard and quiet, with habits and 
proprieties of his own to which he held toughly on occasion. 
A man whom no one would call whimsical out of his own 
farnilv; sociable rarely and heartily, genial only upon gicat 
provocation, capable of being very merciless and good- 
natured. 1 He was verv fond of his son. and usually flogged him 
four times a week till the blood ran. 4 He gave'Rcginald any- 
thing he asked for. and never spared him one < ut of the bitch. 
He took the tenderest care of him, and it would no mote have 
emoted his head to have mercy upon the hov as ho roared 
undot the tod than to denv him his daily bread. Having no 
themv as to his daughter, he made her leant all he knew in 
the wot Id and loved her in a steady grim wav. It was Inckv 
the children wetc handsome, for he had a special and religions 
objection to ugliness of face or form; indeed this was Ins 
deepest moral feeling in the world.* In a cettain wav lie was 
verv speculative, and held some queer opinions on t hatac ter .* 

Hus was the father ; of the two children, the Ivov was a fair 
average bov, strong, sharp, well btoken in to the treating of 
haul wotk and bodily pain, but with no love fot eithei ; a bov 
who used up enormous quantities of bitch: on whom no title 
grammatical or moral took the least hold, till it was well 
beaten in; the seat of intellect or conscience being to appear- 
ance bv no means in the head.' He had* an animal worship of 
his sister s beauty and seldom rebelled against her : she in 
i "turn' was decidedly fond of him, hut there was no weak- 
ness in hi i affection. 

She w is bv nature untender, thoughtful, subtly apprehen- 
sive 'needs of pleasure, curious of evil and good; had a cool 
sound head, a reads, rapid, flexible cleverness. There was a 
cettain ctueltv about her which never showed itself in a harsh 
or brutal wav, but feci with a soft sensual relish on the sight 
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or conceit ot physical pain. It was a ncivous passion domed 
from her mothet’s weak blood and retained in the strong hodv 
given her by her father. .She was a mixture of two bleeds of 
a sensual blood and quick, neives, but also of a steads judg- 
ment and somewhat cold heatt. At bottom, she hid no moial 
qualities at all; was neither good noi evil, attd took uo 
plcasiue in helping oi harming others. 11 Bevond the lule of 
hjtbit she could see no rule in the world; that once lcmovtd 
b\ loue oi chance, she coukl not understand the existence of 
reason oi right*. She knew that muidei for example w is a 
theological sin, but except for that technical prohibit), i she 
knew no icasoti against it She had instinct of a sort, but not 
the instinct of moial repulsion, she could not disapptou aov- 
thing except l>\ lote 1 his character of mmd was bom with 
hen and giew up quietly, as het both grew m beiu'v She w is 
curiously beautiful; her features weie clcai. ttnclei, ieeulai; 
slit* had soft and subtle ewes, the shifting colour in them 
ch owned and vague under heavv white evthds and curled 
lashes She had the sign given by Lavatci 1 ’ as tvpical ol la. ls 
not to be trusted; u evebiows and hair of a difleient col >ui 
flu hail was saffron-colouied. thick and sinuous, the neck 
huge, polished. 11 and long. I he shape of lie) cheeks and 
temples was of a singulai perfection, which cot’M emh be 
uudei stood when die hair was fastened up limn the side*, of 
the head 

She* had some real admiration and liking for hei fathti : 
she- respected his cleverness and the absence ot am sham m 
show Irom his natuie. But her liking was ten hei hi other 
Reginald; hei inteiest for his affairs within doors and with 
out, his misdeeds and misfortunes. Each of Rcdgic’s floggings 
was a small drama to hei : Stic followed with excitement each 
cut ot the bitch on her brother’s skin, and tasted a ncivous 
pleasuie when evtuv stroke drew blood; she analysed the 
weals, and anatomized the tears of the victim. Reginald roared 
profusely on these occasions, and his father was a strotrg and 
skilful woikman, who Hogged neutlv and w tth a cunning hand. 
It is certain also that Helen felt teal and acute enjoyment at 
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the sight of het biothei hoised and writhing undci the lod, 
there was m hei senses a sott of tcveised svnipuhs with the 
pain of Reginald’s tingling flesh \\ hen the flogging was osei 
sh ■ would comfort utd roi\ him, being it ills grateful to him 
toi the pleivuu excitement slit hid gone thto' but it ne\ei 
entered hei head to mtticede toi him, 1 * 01 his to appeal to 
hei 1 he bos knew' well c nough tint Fleanoi had no pits foi 
him that would intetfeu with the delight of seating him wdl 
flogged I cannot si\ whet lu 1 1 huewood heat him oftt m i tn 
liid on the lod hit dot foi his ststci’s sake pethaps it ss is 
pauh on hei account that Reginald was alwass hoist'd more 
than once, in the week Huewood was just the'man to appu 
turn tht oddits and cpi tint ness of such a taste, doubtless he 
hid huiwlf i deep itiw ud tehsh of his skill and siicngth i 
keen flu out of the jnm he inflicted when Reginald metis 
aeljnstcd on i f um sets nit s back, or simple cm i const nunt 
be luh en hi o< k iiddened and sniggled ssith stum uiel the 
hi’ehduw fush blood ate sots cut on the flesh of the ion mg 
bos 

In iS-,o Htltn ss is inauucl I he hushtnd w is a smill 
gentleman meek and ueik of a tempt t like tint of giov 
slopps wcathci He had a f in estate ind house uiel hung 
about hts woods in shooting time with a kind of futile 
pleasuie IVivmallv he looked is if he lud been hill sponged 
out on his both his ft amts had a sort of blotted outline i> 
if thes wete effaced and worn off at the angles 1 Ins eksn ihlt 
mile had met his ink m the following w is lie had sttased 
out alone ssith gun and f lllen some hem off his own land inti 
into the little banen kirklowts pi opt its and following the 
edge of the little bum nil it giew into a fair si/ctl flow of 
mosissater full of tapttls and blown pools spumed with 
stooping birth and fn, and aflei a trulc s ssalk he eatnc upon 
this spier tele \ bos of fotmeen oi so was piae Using swim 
mi’ig in a long deep pool, a till ladv quiet! v contemplating 
him l * Hei bin was knotted and wet, and watt t drops dung 
about her lips end chin Het eh ess was stained at the knees 
and hei naked feet wue elrsmg in the sun on warm and 
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jxiwdery moss. The poor man spoke to her’ 0 and six weeks 
later she had married him. Two months more and there came 
a day when Reginald Harewood found his father’s hand 
heavier and the familiar birch-twig sharper than usual, and 
ran away’ 1 with the marks of four dozen ruts” on his flesh. 
Next day he turned up at his sister’s, as tiled, hot and dirts 
as could be wished. Frederick Ashuist icceived him kindly 
enough, and Helen” made much of him foi a week. Mr. 
llaiewood accepted his son’s deseilion with patience, and on 
his return Hogged him as long as he could lay on the loci.” 

It seemed as it his daughters marriage had leallv affected 
him for the worse; his fondness for Reginald became weakei 
and his treatment of the bov harsher and lougher altogether. 
He left off training him: and hardlv noticed him except for 
punishment. Both were unhappx enough.” and the hist visit” 
they paid together began without much hope' of pleasure. It 
was a curious society into which Helen had been thrown. 1 he 
household consisted of old Mrs. Ashurst, a religious and toipid 
old woman who had just enetgy enough to take out and put 
in her teeth; Mi. Shore, her brother, a grev thin man with 
sharp c’ses; and a rather singular French ladv. Mrs. Ashuist's 
companion for the last six vears. 

[\ BREAK HCRi.J 

Both were unhappy enough; and in a few months Reginald 
had made his wav again to his sister, and applied for help 
to her. . 

‘Took here. Helen, you must do something for me.’ he said; 
'1 can’t make shift in this wav, and the father’s just mad if 
one comes acioss him. I wish you’d get him to send me some- 
where to school — or to sea, I don’t care.’ 

Helen offered him to stay with her. ‘Til get you leave and 
you can go about and shoot if you like.’ .So her brother was 
established in the house, and the father remained bv himself. 
The yeai went on towaids winter; Helen had married in 
February. It was a windv and heaw season befon* the snow 
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set in. At kirklowes Helen had gone out in all weathers; now 
she shut herself into the old library for days and sat by huge 
fives with her head fallen and her eves black and large. She 
was tired all day ; read the strangest books; made the weariest 
dreams, and wasted with the hard desire of pleasure. She 
wanted sometimes the Kirklowes life bac k again. 3 ' more of the 
clays when she gathered cranberries out of the moss and went 
into the patched black plashes of reedy peat after the soft 
windy feathers of cotton-grass. Then she would take Reginald 
with her and nuke him help to saddle the hbrses, and ride for 
hours against the rain till the weariness and heat were 
diene hed and blown out of her. She kept usually out of her 
husband's way; he employed himself mainly in managing the 
land, and began to think seriously of politics.” Reginald was 
the happiest; he made friends with the stablemen, todc all 
dav. and shot as much as the gamekeeper.” 

The winter thickened and grew threatening: Helen went 
hardh ever outside the park. Putting to profit hei lathe i s 
leaching, she began reading the old trench hooks laid aw.iv 
in the library, all memoirs and novels of the eighteenth 
century: Mrnc. d'Epinav’s correspondence'. Grimm and 
Diderot letters, Tnibla.s," Ciebillon. and all manner of minor 
historical works. .She tried writing, and lore up six chapters 
of a story in the form of letters. Her beautv, whic h she used to 
enjoy and relish, was a thorn in the side of her eager ambition; 
she would have given it all for wine distinction, some pown 
and place like the women in her books: Mine. d’Epinay’s fin 
example ; 31 she began to wish for the last century hack. 

Before the year of their marriage was out, there arrived at 
the house uninvited a Mr. Cshampncys, who was made so 
welcome that it was dear the master looked on his coming in 
the light of a windfall. He was rather handsome with some 
rapid power of talk which passed for" sense and humour 
among people who had no talent that way. Ashnrst was an old 
friend, and stupid enough to be good company: and Mrs. 
Ashnrst the most beautiful woman in the rough he had ever 
seen. He was kind enough to teach her riding on a less rude 
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principle than she was used to: also a little music, for he had 
a smattering of many things, being a delicate accomplished 
sort of person. He disliked boys and childien, and might per- 
haps have ousted Reginald, but from regard for his friend's 
wife, whose deep affections were evident to him; such evi- 
dence of sweet and noble character was precious in his 
judgment. In February he projjoscd to go, but remained at 
the request of his friend. Before March the household was 
decidedly happier. ‘1 sa\, Helen, is that fellow going to stay 
heir foi good?’ Reginald inquiml. Presently Mrs. A. became 
awake to die waste of her brother’s time and energies, and 
sent him back*to Kirklowes, where he was retched with 
patience by his father, who had a return of liking towards 
him; 11 he took to teaching him again, and kept the bov about 
him; Kidgic was m> quick to fend foi himself, Haieuood said, 
and he was no fool neithei at bottom. In fact, he wanted 
Reginald all the more now, to make up for his sister. Still the 
schooling he got was of a rough makeshift kind, and his fathei 
used him at fifteen hardet than most schoolmasters; hut 
Redgie was not mentally thin-skinned, and no mote sensitive 
than another boy. His mother had left none of hn feeble 
blood about him. 

Presently there came a great scandal. The Ashuists were 
gone to London; theie had been violent quail els, and Helen 
had left the house alter a fieice scene with her husband, who 
was sei iouslv ill. Thus far the notes came direct: repot i added 
that Mr. Chumpneys had joined Mrs. Ashurst at Folkestone 
and thev had crossed to France together. Harewood's furv was 
exicssiye; fortunately he found it a vent, remembering that 
Reginald was not too big a boy to be beaten. But for this 
rclici J ' he might have been in some danger. As it was. when 
he had given Reginald such a Hogging that the scars remained 
for three'*’ good months, Mr. Harewood was much better and 
ev'en became rather hopeful. He was tired out for that clay, 
hut the next he walked sixteen miles to the nearest town, and 
horsewhipped the propagator of die Champneys part of the 
story. On his return home that evening, he was much as usual, 
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and was even at the pains to make fiiends with Reginald, 
who was naturally sore and sulky. 

Next week came more news. Mr. Ashurst was dead, and 
his ptoperty left bv will to a cousin; no mention was tnadc of 
his wife’s name. This time Harewood could have little doubt 
left about his daughtci : but he was not the sort of man to 
die of honor or grief. He simply waited, and went about his 
dav’s work. Reginald was getting too tall to be idle, he said 
quite suddenly; it was late to set him to school at lilteen ami 
he would learn nothing if he went." 

[a break here] 

A curious colouied light had filled all the space between 
sea and cloud, and the wind that drove inshore curled up the 
thin edges of water, showing a little reflected glutei on the 
west side of each, although the sea was dun and wrinkled, 
without colour cm lights on it. The wind quickened tapidh 
and the side-lit ripples ran in harder and closer. Ihcsentlv 
the boat came in sight. Helen drew a sharp sighing breath 
ami stooped out a little to see it, as it caught the last coloui 
from the west side, and slid inshore with the faint low light 
upon it. There dame a quick squall of wind, so \iolem tint 
she almost lost hei footing, being taken unawates. Jlei 
brother’s cap was blown off and he was aftei it along the sand 
at full speed. Looking again to sea. she missed the boat. It had 
gone down in the short gust of storm, which came befoie the* 
rain set in. Fot the whole sky was daik now all but a thin wan 
slit above the watet, and tain fell hcavilv. Lying down and 
gtaspitig the rims of lock, she* stooped and |>eeied upn the 
pale-coloured sea, crossed now with slow serpentine streaks of 
moving foam. All under and round the rock it came in with a 
bubbling and gurgling noise, distinct from the kiss of the lain 
In a little while she got sight of whai she was looking for. 
Clearly theie was a nun swimming in fiotn where the boat 
had gone down. She knew he could swim well enough, and 
began praying undei her breath that God would never let him 
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get safe to land. Still he was close in now, but she had good 
faith and hope. It was a rough sea and he must have had hard 
work- 

in effect when the boat sank Champneys had disengaged 
himself with fierce efforts which had taken half the strength 
out of him, and had then set to woik to slip off his boots, 
knowing the value of that move. This woik again had beaten 
half the breatli out of his body, fighting as he was with waves 
that giew hejtier each minute. Still lie was not a hundred 
strokes off shor£* Whether he too prayed or not, at least he 
struck out with his best skill and strength. But the wind had 
raised the rollelS and he was swimming now with short blind 
broken strokes in a heavier sea then he had ever ventured 
on, toiling up the greenish wrinkled hack of one wave in 
trust to get past the full weight of its blow when it broke, 
caught and flung forward in the thick of the foam, breath- 
lessly getting his chin above water with a sense of strangling 
hands upon the throat and a great weight in the bodv, sud- 
denly seized by the next wave and hurled on a sard under 
water, level and helpless as he drove, hatdlv fighting with 
hands that let the water bens eon their loose feeble fingers 
Then at last as his feet sank under him, thev felt the slipping 
shingle of a steep bank, and he got sttength ag.v'n for a 
minute and breathed between two war es. Then the sea caught 
him again and flung him in a feeble heap up the shingle- 
bank. Blind and beaten as he was, he grasped the sliding 
stones with hands dug in and knees tightened, to stand if he 
could the recoil. It loosened his hold but left him some slight 
grasp of the shingle as he drove backward. Then he was hurled 
further in, above the bank. For a second, he got his head 
clear and breathed hard. Then came the ebb and forced him 
out again, and the gripe of throttling fingers choked him and 
his eyes were filled with sea water. Again he was hurled in. 
too weak this time to help himself, his body and legs dragging 
as if dead, knees and toes grated on the shingle: and he felt 
on one cheek and temple the rapid lash and sting of small 
pebbles driven through the water. Still, when this breaker was 
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spent, he was in shallow water, gulping and bruised, with 
miserable arms flung up for a moment. Then the ebb sucked 
him back, beat his feet from under him, and hurled him right 
down the bank. Here a stiong groundswell took him and 
carried him sidewass through the hissing water upon the black 
reef, which stove in two of his ribs. Clutching at the long sea- 
weed as the sea drove it straight in. he felt it slide tlnough 
his lingers and uttered a last choking scream before the watet 
poured into him. Then the next breaker dashed him doubled 
up against the ribbed sharp side of the reef, breaking his 
back and splitting open his skull. Aftcrwaids one great wave 
hurled up out of sea-reach rhe hideous ruined body. 

Helping herself with hands and knees, Helen crawled down 
the slant back of the great rock, and watching her time, when 
the recoil of the water left a little space l>etwcen that and the 
next roc k, leapt down, caught the swinging weed with both 
hand*, and crawled and sprang up the rock side out of harm's 
wav. She was drenched through and stilf with keeping to one- 
position, bruised too and grayed with the rough edges of rock 
But her lips had the look of laughter and her c\e.s shone and 
smiled; all her face was wanned and lit with pleasure Meet 
ing Reginald, who came back wet and blown, but cap in hand, 
she took him rouud with her aims and kissed him, laughing 

‘You hau* had a quarter of an hour's tun, Redgie. Look 
hetc.' 

‘Eh!’ said Redgie. frightened: 'it'll be one o’ those in the 
boar ! * 

'Yes,' said his sister. ‘I he master. He must have sank at 
once, and got those hurts after death I wonder if the other 
has bec’i cast up further on?’ 


[end of this fragment] 
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Uses of Prosody 

A LITTLE BEFORE EASTER THE SPRING BEGAN MOVING HTRr A\n 
there, taking ’short breaths and feeling after doubtful 
flowers.' At Ensdon it was sharp enough, but sweet; all went 
well within dools and out. Present as guests: ’ two Wimvoods, 
three Lunsfords. On an average thete were four liders a das; 
Herbcit, Maigaiet,’ and one of the boss with Rosamond. 
Miss Lunsford v is a fair rider, but wanted practice: Aithur 
had never shown her much patronage. l T pon the whole she 
was not the woman for love-making on horseback. Herbert’s 
eve mati bed her against the splendid grace and supple vigoui 
of the two other feline horsewomen he had know n : and found 
that his sister used to ride better and Anne* to enjov herself 
mote I ads \\ atistoun never rode now : she had turned soft 
(as Cis’ graciously expressed it) and sedentary: sitting 
between fire and flowers in a heaven of heat and scent, she let 
the dav slide past through her eves and Mrs. Lunsf . d's talk 
slip through her ears without much notice or tesponse. 
Neither in effect appealed much to her. Her davs were set 
fast and firm now to the end of her unchangeable life. She 
had bought off all her fears at the price of all her hopes. 
Politics begin to interest her as a practical form of dramatic 
art always at hand; a big tiagfcomic play without a final fifth 
act possible; very preferable to anv stage ware. Her tacit 
philosophy had now reached the point where inaction adores 
fact and satiety takes to worshipping reality; a change signifi- 
cant in her case that action, even the small fine w T oik of 
domestic intrigue, was over for ever. Her nature was still 
strong and wholesome enough to be secure against the barren 
lust of self-examination, the dull folly of revising and re- 
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casting her past deeds and days that conscience or repentance 
might label them as good or bad. She bought pictures, and 
began decidedly to spoil the children; Bertie* especially, who 
grew unbearable, though comic, whenever out of the shadow 
of the birch. Incessant swishing might have kept him alive 
and left him harmless; without the beneficient sting' and 
daily curb of flagellation he was like a dormouse possessed 
In the devil. I he beauts of the buch. as lord Watisfoun with 
grave pathos once observed, is that while it rouses the 
heaviest-headed boy bv the tickling and tingling vigour of its 
pliant stimulant twigs, it tames likewise 'the lightest-tailed 
fellow of feathers and fire’ bv the same pungent means For all 
his father's wisdom however Ethel* was not made to smart 
half often enough that spring: he wote through his Easter 
holiday ‘with the loss of few tears and little blood’: and the 
place was at once cumbered and pestered with a boy who was 
alternately a mainiot and an imp Lady Waristoun left Arden 
and Cis mainlv to their father’s and tutor’s handling; but the 
voung one she used as tenderly as Elaine* la blanche, who 
fattened and whitened visibly as the davs went For hours the 
boy and cat basked in supreme and shameless sloth at her 
feet in the perfumed fever of the air which she now prefrried 
bieathing. One blushes to say if of a twelve-year -old, but he 
did actually read, fast as his first half had left him sticking 
low down in the lower foutth: novels mainly of the bicipital 
or muscular type: much preferring, in the luxurious feline 
fashion he had inherited, the fence-jumping and jaw-bi caking 
feats of ink and paper heroes to a healthier practical ‘roogeV 
I regret to believe also that this model reader of Messrs. 
Horeslcigh and Hurlstonc usually fell fast in love with the 
seductive and poisonous heroines whose deadly beauty 
managed to soften the hero's nerve at the wrong time or send 
him, a jilted heap of aimless muscle, a heart-broken mass of 
whole bones, ujxrn his final peril by fence or flood: also that, 
in the Christian-muscular section of this stimulant class of 
higher literature, he always blinked the prenuptial con- 
versions, and collapsed in sleep at the point where 'one of 
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God's maids’ appeared upon God’s earth to reclaim a godless 
but desirable Hemilcs, fiom whom the Apollonian shaft of 
a cleric athlete had fallen blunted; to whom now Artemis 
comes in Christian habit, iesistless, sweet, saintly; acceptable 
to the muscular fancy, yet not condcmnable by the moral 
instinct. 

One hne day, though, for the elder Bertie's misfortune, 
Ethel was of the liding set, Arden and Cis being kept in at 
^then seises; and devoted himself to the aggravation of 
Rosamond's steecl, a blood-mare too exquisite and too nervous 
toi the rough work of child’s play. Whereby the dialogue was 
kept up much ?is follows, at a cross-fire of cross-purposes. 

hic.: 1 ’ (winding up a small speech which had somehow 
begun nvelf) And it doesn’t depend upon such things 
at all; you must see that. People don’t get the chance 
of saying the right woid. You know when one w’ants a 
thing one has never the heart or the fate to sav — 
illa: Bertie major, tell Beitie minor not to make Zulrna 
flick her ears. 

ille: Because you know you can’t sit her. Fancy you after 
the hounds. Bertha Brackcnbury — 
haec: If that child begins quoting novels — 
hic: Ethel, if you make yourself a nuisance, I sha’.i have to 

lav you over the saddle and give you such a flogging as 
will save your father the expense of next half’s bill for 
birch. 

ille: — when she hunted with the Rivers pack and Fied 
Loring — and you can’t, Herbeit, for it doesn’t depend 
on a fellow's being sWished you know, if you weren't 
a fool — what a ocastly chouse — 
illa: Give him anothei cut; the boy is insufferable. 
haec: Quelle moue d’imp^ratrice! — Children, do give one 
some peace for a second or so. You were saying — 
hic: 1 think this is about the best view of Cauldhope 

Flats. 

haec: How the wind has worried that line of firs. 
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illa: She said so: and that you were the stupidest laziest 
worst-bred — 

ille: She wants her head punched. But you see a governess 
lives among girls till she thinks she can say anything. 
haec : You can see to Grcvstead and Kirklowcs almost. I 
wonder if I.ieut. Haklen has got his promotion. 
ille: Frank Iialdcn is the only fellow I know that’s like 
Branks Mussel ston and that lot; the way he sat 
Nicette — 

illa: Anvbody can sit Nicette; any man. She’s too much for 
boys. 

ille: But he rides Isis. Isis is a clipper, but she pulls like 
anything. She’s got no end of a haul mouth: and she 
shies. I wouldn't ride her. 

illa: Cis said vesterday Lady Ethel was more of a gill than 
I am. 

hic: Otterton is getting icady for flower again. You know 

how that mile of bent-grass burns’* and heaves in the 
wind and light on late summer afternoons: like a sea 
of pale ted-brown flame and green tipples. I like the 
latch burn wav best. It’s odd the way time gets wasted. 
When one has a chance-- • 

hah: Heibeit, please open that grte. ot Ethel will <ei- 
tainlv be off. Besides, the grass is just mange, like 
worsted. 

ille: And you know Frank said Ztthna was too much for 
you. 

Whereat Rosamond, exasperated, lashed him sharply ovei 
the neck md check with her Vhip. raising a thick blight 
ridge of tingling red flesh. Startled by the unfamiliar sting of 
a cut in those upper regions, Ethel winced and jeikctl the 
curb-rein, his eyes and face flaming; then, as his horse reared, 
hit furiously at hers and caught it over the ears. Mile. Zulma 
kicked; and after a confused and clattering minute the com- 
batants wetc set straight again. 

’Don’t flog Bertie;’ Rosamond said to Herbert, with much 
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heroism of tone, 'it was me set them off’: for the wretched 
elder not inexcusably was aching with rage and the desire to 
give the boy a thorough good thrashing with a tougher whip 
than hers: did indeed lav one or two hard quick strokes over 
his shoulders, making Ethel catch his breath and suck his lips; 
after which they got home mote quietly; fen Maigaret would 
go no further, and petted ‘Bertie minor’ all the wav home, 
distinctly snubbing and tutting off the other two. So they 
were back eatly. and thus it fell out that the same afternoon 
mw a little plav pined out of the piovnhe or draw ingioom- 
comcrlv kind. Jn a quiet quick hour or two one may get to 
the catastrophe of such a plav without knowing it; 

Lady Waiistoun had left the sliding doois half open 
between lie* ‘mdl close bright room and the wider public 
studv; luting m some fresher sound and air upon the sweet 
heavy heat endurable only by herself, Ethel and El tine. In 
the outer room the two elder boys still sat versifving. wiih 
interludes of we.uv qualified imprecation; Mrs Lunsford 
poured upon if not into Lord Waristoun’s patient eais a soft 
warm stieam of articulate religion and social science; Mis. 
Winwood, with emphatic or even equivocal relish, dilated to 
Margate! upon the infamies of French literature as embodied 
in La Chimera, which was then but a month old in ’ ondon 
and two days old at Lnsdcm: Hcrbeit was left afloat between 
the boys who kept begging for ‘sense' for their verses and 
Rosamond who required hints foi a moral tale of low' life 
designed bv her to benefit the poorer neighbourhood. Ethel, 
with F.laine’s warm weight c lushing his shouldcis. lay Hat on 
his breast reading, with thin propped on his hst or ellvow. 
Lady Waristoun inhal’d the heat, and took hei rest sadlv, 
after her manner. 

cecil: Is imago masculine? what’s ‘prince’? 

mrs. w. : A most honibie book, really blasphemous; more 

offensive in detail too than I could have believed. 
mrs. l. : The unassisted work of a most apostolic man; 

the Rev. William Swallow, curate of St. Tobias. 
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LORD W. : 

MRS. w. : 

MRS. L. : 

MRS. w. : 

Herbert: 

ROSAMOND : 

MRS. w. : 


MARGARET : 

MRS. w. : 


ARDEN : 
MRS. w.: 


Ah. A man of the name was chaplain, I recollect, 
to Lord Weannouth and tutor to the boy. 

And ended by robbing him of life as well as 
honour in a way too repulsive to think, of. 1 * 

That was Robert. His influence with young men 
was wonderful 

I don’t believe it’s natural, nrv dear. Even if it 
is, such things are improper to touch upon in 
public. 

I say, Cis, you’ll catch it if you make the 'i' in 
ligustrum long: what are fellows’ quantities 
coming to at Eton? 

And so his wife heard of him at the public-house, 
Herbert, and went up to see the clergyman and 
and found him — 

La tetc renversee dans les seins do ('■£< ile. qui 
haletait com me une moribonde. Cette figure 
virginalc £cumait d’arnour. La chair de scs joues 
prenait des tons violac^s. On vovait sur la blan- 
cheur mate de son cou des taches presque jaunes. 
Tout son sang battait furieusement. Sa chevelure 
paraissait s'animer et siffler.” Son amant ptesque 
pam£ ne ralait plus que par moments. 

Tiens. But what made her neck yellow? 

Eh. ma ch£rc! Tous res gens-14 font de 1’ana- 
tomic. C'est unc tnanie. Ca veut dite qu’clle 
palissait et rougissait enormdmcm. Par cxcmpic! 
1 say, give me some sense, Herbert; about Satvts. 
Here again. — I -a vjbration de son sang lui faisait 
bruiredans la t£*te une tnusique voluptueitse. Ce 
corps de cygne semblait prendre des plis ondu- 
leux com me unc <hoffe blanche et chatoyante. Sa 
beautl morbide et venimeuse all<*chait l'tcil mats 
effarait 1‘tinJe. On entendait tout pres d’elle 
comme un bruissement d’illusions qui s'cnvo- 
laient 4 tire-d’ailcs." Ce sang musical et maladif 
qui tou jours allait et venait semblait laisser et 
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MARGARET 
HI HBERT : 


MRS I. ' 


MRS w. : 


1& des flaques malsaincs k foice de paleur, des 
marbrures d’or ou tie cuivre, dcs etincellcs de 
flainme pourpre. On cut dit parfois que l’ame de 
cette belle rouleuvre s’efforqait vaincment de 
tianspirei par sa peau. — You see. 

: Oh: metallic, serpentine, sick, musical, and 
poisonous. I quite see. 

Satyritjue Camccnaque} my good fellow, you 
cap,’t well make an ending like that before a 
pentameter, I should say. And I think the 
C^moenae never get to Thessaly. Besides. 
nemores ! are you out of your mind? Lucky you 
won’t show that up. Try something like this: 

Infrcmuit subito sedes commota Lyeeo, 

El nemora imolito consonucre Deo. 

His good work among those poor women has in- 
deed bee n signally blessed of God and man. The 
night we know coineth. when no man shall work. 
But he labours all day in that one field He is not 
of those who have put their hands to the plough 
and looked back. And they are so grateful One 
poor creature said — ‘I couldn’t have heb \cd one 
man could do what he docs among so many." 
Bathilde hurlait. Une saline verte filtrait par ses 
genuses bleuatres. Cette ecomc hideuse frangeait 
toute sa 16vre inerieure. Une bordure Acre et 
jaune estompait lentement sa lumincuse pau- 
puie. Lcs dents ciechauss^es, pareilles a des 
I>erlcs mo-tes ou rong^es par l’aride cyanoctfpha- 
liquc, avaient pris dcs tons crus qui effrayaient, 
et faisaient songcr k des dents de cadavre. Sa 
gorge ferine et frdmissante appelait encore des 
morsures amoureuses. M6me agonisante, elle eCit 
su faite vibrer tous les nerfs d’un poetc. Cette 
pourriture attrayait. Cette charogne faisait venir 
l’eau k la bouche. Ses pieds, qui se tordaient sur 
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MARGARFl : 

lU'RBi K 1 : 

MRS. \V . : 

HFRBI R1 : 
MRS. w.: 
hi'khi r r : 

ARDFN : 

iiLRiirRi : 

ARDEN 

HERBERT: 


les draps d^chir^s, momraicnt dcs talons qui 
rappelaicnt des boutons de rose sauvage. Ellc 
avail toujours dcs orteils h croqucr. Par moments 
elle serrait les dents et blasphlmait. 

Mcici. (Here she rose and crossed over to the 
boys.) 

Mais mon Dieu. ma nn're, qu’est-ie que e’est 
done que ce li\re-l£? 

Ca? e’est un roman de ninety's. C'est de M. 
Flambeau — je me tionipe, e’est de \1. Vcidier. 
Ca me parait un peu bien fort. 

Que veux-tu? e’est un genre. 

De cannibale? Have you begun on the Monads 
yet, Arden? 

I want full sense for six or eight verses about the 
river and wood, lxjok here, will pharetrata do 
in this line? it’s just the length I want 
Eh? Quaque pharctiat;c -something -mitat 
umbra corolla:? I should imagine tint. What on 
earth do you mean? 

Well, you see I thought pharetraue might do foi 
’quivering'. 

Ingenious. You should write on compautive 
philology: but the moods are shaky. 1 ’ Better diop 

[chapter obviously unfinished] 



ARDEN MAJOR TO LADY WARISTOUN 


Eton, June 5th, ’62 

^ear Mamma, 

Arden* has g»t into the most awful row and rav tutor talks 
of his having to leave. He is excessively cut up, and verv 
sulky. It’s something out of the wav,* and he didn't steer well 
last night, fthei knows mote than I do but won’t tell for feat 
of a licking. He (A. not E.) was swished after twelve.’ It has 
made no end of talk among the fellows. Yesterday went off 
very well. I have got rnv iemovc* but it’s a great bore living 
up to Barker Heibert 5 came down vesterday with his wife, 
who was very jollv. Ethel* fell in love with her again. I like 
dark. She thought he was in lower remove,’ and made him 
awfully cocks. He was near being late at Surley* for he stased 
in their carriage till the boats were off and got uo quite 
winded and had too much hock given him and got quite tight, 
and my tutor nailed him and he got such a jolly good swishing 
after nine* to-day as you never saw. She gave him a cigarette 
and it nude him seedy. Item a £, which didn't. Herbeit 
tipped me. He looks excessively happy but I suppose all 
fellows do when they first marry She is so like a white cat 
that there must be Haws. Ethel sends love and can't write; 
savs it’s because he’s got a 100 lines but I knozi.' he can’t sit 
down.”’ I am all light. Tell my father I have not been com- 
plained of" again this half. Make Rosamond look after the 
beasts for me. 


With best love, 

Your affec. son, 

CECIL W INWOOD ARDEN. 
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La critique du roman est elle-mime un roman 
dont try tomanner y y out le y penonnagei. II y 
a une Comcdie Romanesque comme il y a unr 
ComAhc Humaine 
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CHAPTER I 


THE V R i; S T R AT E M A S T E R P I E C E 

or THF FINE ART OF SITPRESSION 

« • 

A histoiy of the more external facts of Le\lna Brandon : 
its inception, advance, attest, and final elimination 

T. J. Wise, I.t .1 Bibliography of the Writings in Prose and 
Verse <>j Algernon Charles Swinburne, 1919. gave what he 
would have considered a history' of I.esbia Brandon: this hr 
republished, with amplifications, in A Swinburne Library, 
192-,; and reproduced again, but without some of the necessats 
amplifications, in the Bonchurch Bibliography two years 
later.* 'I his account, adopted in large part bv Lafourcade in 
l,a Jeunesse de Swinburne, 1928, is practically the only one 
furnished so far, and may be assumed to have become uni- 
\et sails standard: at least, it has no doubt been iKvApted as 
reliable as far as it goes by those who consult Wise for biblio- 
gtaphicul and other elementary information on the writings 
of the poet. But almost everything Wise says on this as on 
most other subjects is doltishly WTong — incredibly wrong 
except to anyone who has seriously tested a few items of his 
work. One way of presenting the actual facts w'ould be to cite 
Wise’s ‘facts’ one after another and to negate them with the 
necessary corrections. I prefer to give the former directly, and 
to relegate notice of Wise’s (and Lafourcade’ s) errors to foot- 

1 In what follows I shall tefer to these as Bib., S.Ltb. and li.Bib. 
1 espertiyoly. The contents of S.Lib.. with their hundreds of eriors and 
absuidities, ate incoipoiated in the famous that should be infamous 
Catalogue of the Ashley Library, where all Wise's spoils are inven- 
torised to the most splendid advantage. 
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notes, where they can be ignored by those who do not wish 
to make acquaintance with stupidity, even when it is enter- 
taining by a certain comicality in its gtossness. 

What follows is primarily the actual extant farts, news of 
Lesbia Brandon in correspondence and elscwhcie, and 
secondarily commentary on this, the whole forming in the 
main the his tor)’ of what may be called the external fortunes 
of the work: the other story, that of the progress or evolution 
of the book as an artistic creation, will be given in the next 
section, although some incidental reference to it is more or 
less inevitable here. 

The earliest extant reference to Lesbia Brandon is in a 
letter written from Tintagel on the 2nd of October 1864 bv 
Swinburne to his cousin Mary Gordon. 1 Describing a swim- 
ming 'adventure which might have been serious* he says *1 . . . 
had twice to plunge again into the sea, which was filling all 
the coves and swinging and swelling heavily between the 
jocks; once fell fiat in it, and got so thrashed and licked that 
I might have been — in — ’s clutches [alluding to characters in 
a story] 1 . . (In The Boyhood of A. C. Swinburne, by Mis 
Disney Leith (n&_* Mary Gordon) 1917.) There can be no 
doubt that Herbert Seyton — or simply Herbert— and Den 
ham are the names in* the blanks (why did the ladv want to 
make a mystery of the thing?). The reference is pet haps to 
the beatings of Herbert by Denham in geneial, but more 
probably to the one administered when the boy was caught 
coming from his forbidden bathe in a dangerous sea. There 
is, & propos of a beating received by the poet at Eton, an 

1 Wise, in B Bib., says, amplifying «n earlier statement, that "Apait 
from a brief mention . . in a letter to W. Rossetti on Mat<h »ist, 
1S66, the earliest glimpse we have of Lesbia Brandon is m a letter 
addressed to Sir Richard Burton, on January nth, 1867’. Iafoutcade 
cite* the letter from Tintagel But he simply quotes the sentence ‘f got 
thrashed and licked . . . dutches', which gives the impression that 
Swinburne had really been flogged, and not that he was using meta- 
phor. Also, he does not notice the other letter from Cornwall, nor 
what Swinburne's cousin says of the date and contents of die novel. 

* The comment in square brackets is Mrs. Disney Leith’s. 
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allusion to the novel in another letter written at about the 
same time from Cornwall to this much favoured cousin, to 
whom apparently Swinburne addressed himself as to one who 
would not find the subject of flagellation distasteful (it recurs 
significantly mote than one or twice in such portions of these 
letters as she gave to the public': one suspects there must 
be even more revealing passages in the part of this corres- 
pondence which has been kept private): 

‘And then .1 showed my verses indignantly ( after the 
catastrophe*) to another master, and he said they were very 
good, and th«re was but one small slip in them, hard as the 
metre was: and I told my tutor with impudent triumph 
(knowing he had done his very* worst), and he was shut up 
I can tel! you . but that did not heal the cuts or close the 
stars which had imprinted on the mind and body of — [a 
fictitious schoolboy character with whom he identifies him- 
self heic],* a just horror of strange metres.' 

(Mrs. Disney Leith, of\cit.) 

(He had been flogged for the grave crime of bravely trying 
his hand at Galiiambics, a difficult metre good enough for 
Catullus, but ‘no metre at all' accotding to his tutor.) Here 
again Herbert may be taken to be the suppressed mine, 1 
This same cousin, with whom he had earlier that scar col- 

1 Hie simple minded Professor Chew (for a more detailed reference 
to whom see the last footnote of this section), not observing this and 
oilier patent facts, thinks that the no\d must have been quite nice 
and respectable at this stage, because Swinburne allowed this Ldv 
toiisin of his to hase knowledge of the contents' 

* Heie too the comment in sepuve brackets is Mis Disoev Ixiih's 

* It is ptst jiosstble that it is that of one of the boss teptesentmg Swin- 
burne (Algernon t layering ett.) in ccttain of the flogging pieces In 
this case we should have proof that Swinburne had begun to write 
these pieces as cads as the date of the letter in question; (1869 is the 
earliest of the relatively few waicnnath dates home bv the large mass 
'of tire manuscripts of these unpublished pieces). We should also hase 

here the proof that the jioct’s cousin was made pnvv to these sadico- 
masothisuc compositions; once again it is strange that sire should 
withhold the name of the boy. 

Q 
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laborated in the production of a work in which full-blooded 
flagellation figures prominently (a fact that has never received 
due attention^ makes a further reference to Lesbta Brandon, 
and this time she is really a little informative. Still speaking 
of 1864, she savs, in the same book on the poet with whom 
her kinship was evidently not only genealogical : 

‘The autumn of that year found us again both m I,on- 
don, and he was a frequent guest at my father's house at 
Chelsea. I think it was at that time that he wiote some 
chapters of a novel, which never saw the light, or. as far as 
I know, was completed. He used to read me bits of the MS. 
of an afternoon when he happened to come in. I do not 
know what was the plot of the story’, but I recollect some 
of the characters — one being the bright young finable 
schoolboy he delighted in portraying, in constant scrapes, 
but noble and honourable through all; and a tutor, who bid 
fair to be the ‘villain of the piece'. There was a description 
of a bathing-place under the rocky cliffs, taken, no doubt, 
from the scenes of his Cornwall scrambles. 'Die plot was in 
no wav connected with his late novel, Love’s Cross 
Curi aits.'* 

It is clear from these passages that bv the autumn of i8<> j 
Swinburne had written the hist two chapters and some pan 
of the third; at least that portion of the work up to and in- 
cluding the installation of Denham as Herbert’s tutor and the 
exhibition of his sadic proficiency in making the boy suffer 
Mrs Disney Leith’s erroneous remark that the plot was ‘in 
no way’ connected with Love’s Cross Currents (mistakenly 


* I shall deal with this and related matters in Swinburne, the Arcane 
Side, a wotk that will be largely a supplement to the present volume 

* Mr* Dismv Leith was pretty certainly wrong in bet belief that the 
seaside scene* in Lesbta Brandon are Cornish; they are undoubtedly 
more than anything else-Northumbrian, and convey part of the neigh- 
bourhood of the poet's ancestral home on the side of his fathers. 
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and perhaps significantly called ‘late’ by her*) indicates that 
Swinburne had not yet written any of the sections in which 
Lady Midhurst appears or in which mention is made of her 
family. This conclusion is reinforced by the fact that Lcsbia 
herself had apparently not yet come into the book : she is first 
referred to thetein at about the same time as the characters 
of the earlier book. 

Jt is not likely that the novel was begun before 1864. It was 
bevond anv question written after Love's Cross Currents (to 
name only one ‘piece of evidence, Swinburne's own reference, 
in the next letter to be cited, to the relative position of the 
two works is quite conclusive on this point.) And Swinburne 
himself gave ‘1862-3’ as period in which he wrote Love’s 
Cross Cun ruts /in a passage vvheie he called it his ‘maiden 
attempt at a studv of contempoiary life and manners’.). In the 
second half of 1863 he was very busy with Chastelard , Bl/ike, 
Atatanta and other undertakings, which must have been 
more than enough to occupy all his creative energies. Alto- 
gether. then, it is not ptobable that he set to work on Ledna 
Brandon in that year; it is just possible that he may have 
clone so neat the end of it. s 

Bv 'hue she c .in not have meant ‘teccntlv published, for Ijn iri 
Cross Cunrnts came out in volume form in and 1917 is the date 
of her own book If she saw it on its first (pseudonymous) appearance 
in The Tatter (1877) it can be taken for ceitam that she was ignotatu 
of the amhotship. But Swinburne’s description of n in the 1905 preface 
as a ‘bantling* of his ‘liter arv >outh‘ ought to have set her rtght as to 
the period when n was composed. She does not strike one as having 
a bright or alert intelligence -at least at the time die was engaged on 
this work concerning Sw’nbtu no* (which, incidentally, in its epistolary 

and fat gro.net p.nt tovrts not onlv his bovhood but practical h 
the whole of his life The letters are sen badly edited). 

a On tins as on othet rudinienurv {mints \V ise falls into trass error. 
He dates it quite definitely 1859--1867, as if there was no room for 
doubt. Then later, on the very same page, he says with characteristic 
disregard of consistency : 'It was commenced in 1859 or jX 6 o [my 
italics] and was continued at intervals until 1867*. His only reason for 
giving these dates is that ‘the dated watermarks on the paper extend 
from 1859 to 1865' (even here he commits a gross elementary blunder, 
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The next mention of the no\cl is in a letter’ written by the 
author to W. M. Rossetti on the 21 st of March, i8ti6. Here he 
speaks of it as ‘the unfinished hybud book of whiih vou have 
heard so much laely’, and in which are ‘hinted at or sketched 
retrospectively’ ‘one 01 two characters’ who had received ‘full 
development’ in the eathcr novel, for which he was at that 
time trying hatd to find a publisher who would issue it anony- 
mously. By now, then, the work had grown to include ch.uac- 


(S' 'air 5 continued ) — 

for iS66 m the latest of the watcimark dates). Of coufsr a watrmuik 
date onlv indicates a year before which what is on the paper could not 
have been inscribed uj>on it, it does not indicate u hen it was inscribed, 
this mav have been at any time afret the paper was toned, and at any 
time after it came into the writer s hands, (The watermark date does 
not even indicate a time before which what is written on the paper 
could not have been composed in cases where it is a fair copy of woik 
tinned out previously ) Wi*c‘s constant reliance on waieiinaik dues 
to determine the time of composition is grotesquely naive cs]>cnalU on 
the pait of one who was primarily and professionally a bibliographer - 
or aimed at getting the world to accept him as such. (Lafouicade m 
whose eves he is a great bibliographer, often follows bun in this s»lh 
method of establishing when works were written ) In the pi event con 
nexion, he never pauses to consider the order of the waicnn.uk dates 
in the sequence of the book. Now what is pretty certamh the car hoi 
of the extant sections has a watermark date »8G|, but a page of a 
manifestly later section has the watermark date 1859, and what is more, 
this follows pages of the same section of which 1 863 is the date, and is 
followed b> other pages catiymg this last date; again, eight pages of 
what is plainly one of the latest sections have the watermark date of 
18*#— and so on: it is unnecessary to insist on the extent to which 
these fact* ma*c a fool of Wise 

' C ited bv Wi thh, % S / tit and B fiib. I have not been able to tta< < 
the original of this lcttci. heifer* or portion* of letters published bv 
Wise, or by him and Gossc in conjunction, arc subject to the greatest 
caution. As l have mentioned m the Foreword, not onlv do this pair o! 
htciaiY miscreants leave out whole passages with no indication of any 
sort that they have done so, but even in what they do publish then* 
are frequently cirors of transcription Where I have not been able to 
check their copies bv collation with original*, I can only hope that 1 
am giving what Swinburne' actually wrote. 
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tcrs from Love’s Cross Currents' and Swinburne had evidently 
begun to set great store by it, and was bringing it to the notire 
of his friends, largely no doubt by his favourite method (which 
was also D. G. Rossetti’s) of reading aloud every instalment 
as soon as possible after he had turned it out. 1 And alicadv he 
had recognised that the work was ‘hybrid’; by which he very 
probably meant not only that it was in an unusual degree a 
compost of realism and poetry, but also that in its general 
struct ui e and development it did not satisfy standards that 
were canon ical.**And apparently he had decided to let the 
work proceed on the line into which it was falling, however 
little conventional these might be. (It would be too much to 
say that he had decided to acquiesce in irregularity in the 
composition of the book, for there is no evidence — nor is it at 
all probable — that lie felt there was incgulaiitv from his 
artistic point of view; and indeed the work is irregular accord- 
ing to one only of a number of possible and acceptable views 
as to how a novel should or might be composed— but dis- 
cussion of that question belongs to a later chapter.) 

About ten months later, on the 1 ith of January, 1867, writ- 
ing to his crony and fellow free-thinker. Sir Richard Burton, 
he spoke of it in terms which showed that he was well pleased 
with it as it had become some three years after he had first 
set to w’ork on it: 

'l have in hand a scheme of mixed verse and prose— a 
sort of etude a la Balzac plus the poetrv — which I flatter 
m\ self will Ik more offensive and objectionable to Britan- 
nia than anything I have yet done. You sec I have now a 
character to keep up, and.bv the grace of Cotvtto I will 

’Called A Y rat's l.etlns until the publication in volume foim in 
1903 1 shall throughout use the better-known title which the work 
bears in all editions (except the pirated one btnught out by Mosher 
in toot). 

* An entry in W. M Rossetti s Diary, *0 be cited presently in a foot- 
note, shows that lie did not only ‘hear of l^sbta /ban don, or listen 
to a leading of it by Swinburne, but also read at least a certain pan 
of it. 
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endeavour not to come short of it — at least in my writings.' 1 

A sort of itude A la Balzac plus the poetry: this, a good 
general description of it, suggests that Swinburne is increas- 
ingly conscious of its hybridity, and realises that it is a novel 
of no ordinary sort. And he is assured that, however abnoimal 
it may be, all is well as regards the two main forces determin- 
ing its growth; one is realism as practised by the greatest of all 
masters in that line; the other is poetry of the kind in w'hicli 
he himself is supreme. Further, he is more than ever insurgent 
against prescriptive and restrictive respectability, which his 
recently published Poems and Ballads had shocked into a rant 
of abuse against him. He is now writing in a spirit of chal- 
lenge, delighting to overstep moralistic bounds to the freedom 
of art. Evidently not only Lady Midhurst, but the sinister 
sadist and Baudelairian Mr. Linley, and the sapphic Lesbia 
herself, and other scandalizing things now had their place in 
the novel.* 

Burton, replying from Santos on April the 5th of the same 


* Wise, Bib , S.Lib., B.Bib. 

* It is possible that ai>ihis date Swinburne had written all that he 
ever produced of the book The latest watermark-date of 1 Ire inantt 
script is 1866 (it occurs in six chaptcts or sections, and one of those is 
fairly early, being the fourth — but it is neailv half-way thtough the 
book measured in terms of pages). The contents of these sheets, then, 
cannot have been composed earlier than 18G6 (unless they are fan 
copies of material previously written, but this appears improbable m 
the case of all of them). Theoretically, (hey may, in the case of two of 
the chapters (IV and VII) have been written at any time between 186G 
and the end of *$77, when Swinburne sent them to be set up in tvpc 
But as these are fairly early chapters, an earlier rather than a later date 
in this interval is far more Iikdy. Narrower limits can be assigned in 
the case of three (IX, X, XI) — il not of all four— of the oilier chaplets 
in question, as they were handed to Watts-Dunton by 1875, Since the 
three belong to the later part of the story, it is probable that the whole 
book was written before that date. This probability is considerably te- 
inforced if the fourth too was sent to Watts-Dunton (a point that will 
be discussed later), for it ii the last. Beyond that one can make no safe 
affirmation. 
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year, 1 after reference to other things, including a man who 
had written from Dublin to Swinburne threatening to castrate 
him because of the wickedness of his writings (‘one can hardly 
believe*, remarked Burton, 4 in the existence of such a Yahoo 
so far removed from Australia I exhorted him to keep to 
the risky path along which he was advancing in this novel : 

‘Keep me au courant of the £tude & la Balzac, which 
premises well. Remember Vestigia nulla mtorsmn; \ou 
are bound to yrite for older and maturer men . . .* 

The next extant reference to the book 3 is in a letter written 
by Swinburne* on the 15th of November, 1870, to C. A. 

1 Letter in the British Museum, 

* According to Wise, followed In Lafouuade though not w*th 
absolute assurance), the next reference is in a lcttci written to Sw i'* 
bume by Bayard Taylor fiom Pcnm\l\ama on the tast da\ of Ouolx r, 
1868. In this letter (now in the British Museum) Tavlor speaks of a 
novel which he is trying to place fox Swinburne in America . 

. wc have ascertained that Mr Lippincott is willing to publish 
the novel anonymously, provided he finds nothing m it uunnsiulh 
objectionable. I think this is as good an offer as will be made, seeing 
that the authors name, and its coriespondmg service to the pubhshet, 
is withheld/ 

Now it rs ceitain that this work was not Lesbia Brandon (which Swin- 
burne in any case could not have been trying to get published then, 
as it was not finished), but his earliei novel now known as Loves Ctos s 
Cuircnts . Fiom seveial letters it appears that Swinburne was anxious 
to publish this finished woik anonymously (Why anonymously? Was 
it because certain chaiacters or events in it were too easily recognisable 
as coming from teal life— perhaps from a circle which included xela- 
tives of the author, and tmybc one person in pamculai? This is an 
interesting and peihaps profitable question that has never been so 
much as raised, let alone propcily investigated.) Cf , eg., an already 
mentioned letter of March mt, 1866, on the subject of this novel : 

\ . , I think of bringing it out as it stands on the fust occasion : not of 
<pur$e with my name appended . . / Again, eleven veais latei, m a 
letter (now in the British Museum) wtitten to Watts-Dunton eaily in 
1877 he speaks as follows regarding the same work : \ . . an old MS. of 
mine „ . * which has failed, as the anonymous woik of an unknown 
writer, to find favour in the sight of any publisher. (I need not say 
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Howell, another crony and fellow in something beyond the 
abstract joys of freedom of thought. (To put it plainly, this 
one-time secretary of Ruskin was a connoisseur in the art of 

(Note * continued ) — 

that this ... is in strict confidence "betwigst you and me*' as Mrs 
Gamp says . . This insistence on 'strict confidence* is very striking, 
and when the work at last came out late in the same year in The 
Tatler (undei the title of A Year's Letters ) Swinburne resoitcd to a 
pseudonym. Anyhow, that it is the epistolary Love's Cross Currents 
that is referred to in Bayard Taylor's letter is decisively proved bv the 
following passage from W. M. Rossetti’s Diary for 1869: 

'Monday. 25th January. — . . . Hotten . . . says Swinburne's novel in 
the form of letters (of which I have often heard, but never, I think, 
read any of it, only of a different and later novel) is being, or al>oiu 
to be, published anonymously in America. Swinburne offered it to 
Hotten himself; but he, thinking it would make little or no im- 
pression if anonymous, declined « . — (W. M. Rossetti, Rossetti 
Papers , 1903.) 

The crass and ill-informed Lafourcadc, although he cites the Rossetti 
Papers in his bibliography, mi.ssed this emiy, or failed to see its ini 
portance for the point undei discussion. 

Another gross howler (and worse) of Wise to be noted at this stage 
is the following affirmation which immediately follows what he say> 
about Bayard Taylor; 

’It is evident that at a later date Swinburne submitted the novel, 
Lesbia Brandon , still unfinished, to the Cornhill Magazine. I have 
before me a letter, far too long to print, written by Leslie Stephen 
to the author, full of detached and kindly criticism, and declining 
the work . . — ( B.Bib., reproducing and cnlatging entnes in pie* 
vious works of Wise). 

This m richly characteristic of Wise. It is altogether wrong, and forgery 
is not absent from it. To begin with, there is no evidence whatsoever 
that the document (now in the British Museum), which bears the 
imprint of Tk 4 Cornhill Magazine and is signed L Stephen, is a letter 
to Swinburne, or *hat it is a letter at all: it has no Dear* anything at 
the beginning, no sort of epistolary' opening, and no 'YouiV anything 
before the signature: it has all the appearance of a formal report on a 
novel that had been submitted to Stephen. But it was not a novel of 
Swinburne's, the report opens with the words ‘Having read Mi. 
Biown's MS , l thmk that it shows much promise'. Mr. Brown was 
inconvenient for Wise, who had got it into his muddled head that 
Lesbia Brandon was the book in question. But this bibliographer who 
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flagellation and was ready to inflict and receive delight on 
and from others who liked that kind of thing.) Swinburne 
here makes the following remark a propos of a young Etonian 
cousin of his in whom he was chiefly interested as the re- 
cipient of a formidable number of sanguinary floggings at 
the school where he himself first became an addict of the 
birch: 

,‘I didn’t take Bertie Seyton's name from my cousin, who 
was too yourig for birch when I wrote that fragment six 
years ago or nearly(!) but you see a real live Herbert can 
wear out as much birch as any imaginary’ bov.” 

The ‘or nearly’ is probably uncalled for, as we know' from the 
first of the letters cited in this conspectus that one if not all 
of the flogging-scenes in which Herbert Seyton figuies was 
written before October 1864. The present letter not onlv 
helps to fix or confirm the date of composition of a portion of 
Lesbia Brandon, but it also indicates that that portion in 

(tXote 1 continued ) — 

was a forger as well as a fool, this worthy associate of Gosse. was not 
going to allow any inconvenience to stand in his wav, even though it 
were the most solid of facts So he simply suppressed Mr Brown, and in 
his repioduttion of the document gave the fust sentence as follows* 
‘Having lead the MS., I think it shows much pi otiose' Apart fiom this 
consideration, there is clear and ample evidence that Lesbta It ran don 
is not and can not be the woik with whuh this rcpoit deals. To give 
only one oi two examples, from passages not cited by Wise: Stephen 
criticises the character of an ‘absent minded mule* in the book, hut 
there is no such per&anagc in Labia B fan don ; again, Stephen animad- 
\eits upon the excessive use of tl*e Devonshire accent in the book, hut 
theie is not a syllable of th»s accent in f e\bta Ilrandon One knows 
that Wise wav incapable of reading anything with more than asinine 
intelligence, hut such things as this make one wonder if he ever tead 
Leslna Brandon at all. And this remark applies to Lafouicade. who 
tefers to Stephen's document as a letter to Swinburne, and does not 
see that it can have nothing to do with fjrs tbia Brandon. 

1 Letter in the British Museum. It is dated onlv 18th Nos ember, but 
lefeience to another matter in it makes iL pietty certain that 1870 was 
the year. 
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especial was well known to persons who were on particularly 
intimate terms with the author In this connexion it is in* 
teresting to recall once again the letter of October 1864 in 
which he wrote to his cousin Mary Goidon as one who, like 
his fellow-flagellantist Howell, had been made privy to these 
passages. 1 

The next item in this catalogue is the following passage in 
a letter* dated the 23rd of June, 1873, from Watts Dunton* to 
Swinburne: 

1 Probably they were both shown the passages in the same year, as 
it was in 1864 that Swinburne first met Howell* The laueis question 
in 1870, about Herbert Seyton may of course mean that he had only 
recently become acquainted with the flogging-scenes On the othoi 
hand, it may mean that he retained a lively memory of an exciting 
passage on one of his pet subjects lead soon after it was written And 
it is much more likely that, Howell being what he was Swinburne 
brought it to his notnc soon alter he got to know him 

•Published by Mr H G Wright in 1 he Review of Fnghsh S'udiei, 
Vol X, No 38, April 19^4 Mr Wnght, in his comments on this letter 
docs not make am reference to the implications to which I diaw 
attention, indeed he dots not consider at all the question arising horn 
mention of the two novth Lafomcade gives the above tired passage 
in La Jeuneste de Swinburne, but he omits the words ‘in manusenpt 
with no indication that he has done so It was only discovery of Mi 
Wright's publication of a batch of letters from Watts-Dunton to Swin 
burne that enabled rnc to* obtain the fullei text, for I had not found it 
possible to trace the enigma! One of the greatest difficulties with which 
the Swinbuimau scholar has to contend that items cited bv Lafom 
cade as belonging to Wi*e* 4 sh!ev Collection when he had the inn of 
it are no longer part of that Collection since its acquisition bv the 
British Museum, and that Wise left no indication into whose hinds 
thev passed when fiturif ally or otherwise, he fc athcied his abeadv very 
comfortable nest by disposing of th$m and thus they aie almost as 
good as lost, ^fomcade does not realise the import of the date of this 
letter, following Joseh on Hottcn's death, indeed he appears to know 
nothing at all of that side of Holtrn'a activities which I partially reveal 
m what follows (Some years later, however, he was a little better 
instructed, and m his Swinburne, a Ijterary Biography {193s) he got 
as far as saving that Hot ten ‘was a publisher of dubious character , 
and that he was responsible for [sic] hook* dealing with flagellation 
etc ) 

3 More properlv Watts, who did not enlarge hi* name by the addition 
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*1 saw Purnell' yesterday and he seemed to think that 
there are two novels of yours in manuscript lying at 
Hottcn’s place What can this mean?’ 

The facts behind this letter, and the answer to the question 
of the evidently mystified Watts-Dunton, may be conjectured 
with a confidence not far removed from certitude. 

Swinburne’s publisher Hotten had died nine days pie- 
vioi^ly, and Watts Dunton (a solicitor among other things), 
who now lookechafier the business affairs of the poet, had been 
making enquiries as to how matters stood as between the 
latter and tin? firm that was perhaps going into dissolution. 
He had already enquired of Swinburne himself, in a lettci 
dated the 19th : J 

‘Hotten is dead Is there anything in connexion with the 
affairs between you and him which I do not know and 
which it may be important for me. now. to know? Has he 
any property of vours which should be demanded of the 
executors? You once mentioned some old plays . . ’ 

‘anything between sou and him which I do not know’ may 
indicate that Watts Dunton had a suspic ion that certain 
matters had been kept back fiom him; but he mav have had 
only the ‘old plays' m mind, and had no amt a -(kuscc in 


( Xvtr * continued ) — 

of that of his mother's family till* 1956. Rut 1 shall thioughout use the 
appellation by which he is >ow generally known 

'Thomas Purnell, dramatic <rmc (under the pseudonym of Q‘). of 
the Atht narum and founder of The Toller to which Swinburne gave 
/ ove's Cross Currents He was one of the more bohemian and (from a 
certain point of view) safe' of the poet’s familiars. 

’Cited bv Mr H (# Wnght, hi at. I hase not been able to tiaie 
the original of this letter. Mr. Wright mv<* that Watts-Dunton wrote 
‘with all speed' as a consequence of Houen’s death. But this event 
occurred on the 14th. 
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writing in these searching terms. Swinburne replied vaguely, 
not to say evasively, on the following day: ' 

‘I do not remember that any property of mine was in the 
hands of Hotten except the copies of Chapman’s different 
works, lent to him for use in his projected edition . . 

The word ‘property’ is ambiguous here, and may be meant to 
cover only such things as books lent to Hotten, and not manu- 
scripts of work written by the poet. But this is unlikely; and 
as Swinburne, if he had handed the manuscripts of at least 
any considerable compositions of the publisher, could hardly 
have forgotten the fact, one can only suppose that in this rase 
there were things he wished to keep from Watts-Dunton’s 
knowledge; and that this was indeed so in respect to matters 
of a certain category will be made clear presently. 

After Swinburne’s affirmation in his letter of the 20th, 
Watts-Dunton was naturalh sut prised to learn from Purnell, 
whom he had perhaps asked to investigate, and who evidently 
had not yet been put on his guard by Swinburne, that there 
were two novels of the latter hing in the* publisher's office 
And his words— 'two notch of tours' and not ‘your two 
novels’ — show that he knew nothing about them. 

Thev could onlv have been Love's Cross Currents and 
Lesbia Brandon. 'I he former had been rejected bt various 
publishers, including Hotten himself; as we have seen fiom a 
passage in W. M. Rossetti's Diary , he had declined it some 
years previously as being likclv to ’make little or no i tuples- 
sion if anontmous’. Perhaps Swinburne had urged it upon 
his attention again, or peihaps Hotten had sjxmtaneouslv tc- 
considercd his decision, and was taking another look at it. 
And it may well be that Swinburne had submitted the un- 
finished Lesbia Brandon to him, with a view to getting his 
ideas on it as far as it lead gone, and not unnaturally expecting 


1 No LXXXII of Letters in the Bonchurch edition; date June soth 
”f is another fetter of which I have not been able to trace 
the original. 
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that they would be favourable. For Swinburne’s reputation 
was rapidly increasing, and it is altogether unlikely that he 
wanted l.esbia Brandon to conic out anonymously; and even if 
he had done so this probably would not have been a seiious 
objection with a publisher such as Ilotten, and given the 
natute of certain parts of the book. Cettainly Hotten would 
not have been put off by the usque passages of cither book, 
as doubtless other publishers had been in the case of the 
earlier ’ of them 1 For one of his specialities — a for the most 
part fuitive sideline- was pot nograph u and cognate liter a- 
tute, and particularly works on the subject of flagellation; 
and more panic ulurly fictional works in which it is treated 
as an erotic jollitv with a luxury or riot of detail in which 
there is no kind of lcsci vc 1 le mas even be said to have been 
one of the chief I /melon pun evens of this sort of entertain 
ment, as I shall show, along with much other cut ions and 
novel inattei, in im Swinburne: the Arcane Side, where 
mans things that need mils lie glanced oi hinted at in rhe 
present volume will be dealt with at greater length. It is 
enough to mention heie bv wav of example, that in idyo 
he had openly published flagellation and the Flagellant s, a 
History of the Rod in all Countries; and that two vrars later 
he moie or less suneptitioudv reprinted’ The Sublime of 
Flagellation, [.ads BunUit filer's Revels,. I Treatise of the fhe 
of Hogging in frncreal Affairs, ihe Exhibition of Female 
Flagellants, and, in addition to these four woiks, thiee others 
belonging to the same naughts tradition Moreover — a point 

1 C.f. John Nic hoi's impicssion oji reading the manusctipi of Love's 
< >cm (.unentsi \ . . I wonM he in favour of excising the passages I 
have maiked ... I ihink it inadvisable to mislead, possiblv. the reader 
at stalling into a hope cn feat of a flagellation novel . . (Letter to 
Swinburne*, Jan 1878; in British Museum.) Nichol was an old 
Inend, liberal minded, and a professor The 01 dinary mn of publishers 
would have been fai mme apprehensive than he about these passages; 
and there were much boldei things in Itsbta Brandon. 

1 For none of them were new 01 lecent, and some had first appealed 
long before. 
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of more immediate concern — , when he was getting together 
the materials for another work on the subject (apparently to 
some degree his own this time : ‘his abortive book on flagella- 
tion' says Swinburne in reference to it), he sought the aid of 
the poet, who obligingly drew up for him a series of flogging 
'scenes in school which he was to get sketched for me on 
approval by a draughtsman of his acquaintance . . . , in which 
list, though there was nothing equivocal or dirty in anv way, 
I had explained the postures and actions of ‘swishing’ to be 
shown in detail, . . . with due elfect and relief given to the 
more important points of view during the transaction’. And 
further on in the same unpublished epistolary passage Swin- 
burne says: ‘I see he advertises a new “Romance of the Rod” 
as in preparation, to which I shall be happy to lend any assist- 
ance that l could, and so you might let him know if wc are 
to remain on terms.* 1 Hotten, then, was not the man to be 
shocked or scared by any freedom in Swinburne's two novels; 
it is onlv to be expected therefme that the poet should have 
taken them to him for consideration (or further consideration 
in the case of the one he had alreadv refused); especially as 
Hotten at this time was developing the above-mentioned side 
of his business more actively than befotc; and it is verv 
probable that had he lived longer he not onlv would have 
brought out Love's Cross Currents, but would have cn* 


* From a letter, now in the British Museum, to C A. Howell, I cb. t» 
[1873]. The incompetent and (in these matters) unprincipled Gosse 
and Wise published this letter (with their customary enois of nans- 
cription) in rfce ttjn8 volume of the poet’s Letters and later in the 
Bonchurch edition of his works, but— with no sign whatsoever of 
omission, according to their scandalous piacticc — they sttpptesscd the 
important section to which the passage we have cited Irelongs As 
already remarked, in consulting any letter of Swinburne's published 
b\ these two loom one can never be sure that one is reading all that 
the poet wrote nor even what he actually wrote in the passages which 
their highhanded censorship thought fit to give to the wot id. 

Lafourcade, in his Swinburne, A literary Biography (193a) quotes 
a portion of the unpublished section of this letter. 
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couraged Swinburne to complete Lesbia Brandon as a work 
that he would like to publish.* 

His death at this stage was almost unquestionably a set- 
back to the fortunes of these two works, and in the cast of 
Lesbia Brandon a very serious one that was never retrieved. 
For his successor Chatto severely discontinued the risque 
side of the business,’ and it may be safely assumed that he 
was not encouraging about Love’s Cross Currents (which had 
to wilt another four years for publication elsewhere — and 
that not in volume-form), and that he was positively dis- 
couraging about the unfinished bolder work, which, accord- 
ing to the author himself, was meant to be 'offensive and 
objectionable’ to the moral standards of Britannia. 

To return to Watts-Dunton in the ptescnt connexion: 
there is, in an unpublished letter’ written by Swinburne to 
Howell three days after the last-mentioned one to the latter, a 
very significant sentence in reference to the 'swishing* scenes 
with which the poet had obligingly (and, we may be sute, 
not at all reluctantly) provided Hottcn for one or other of 
his works on flagellation. 'As to the school list of course vou 
will say nothing to anyone, least of all men to Watts.’ That 
decisively gives Swinburne's attitude, in respect of certain of 
his activities and interests, and in particular on the subject 
to flagellation and the Sadist philosophy, to the legal adviser 
who gradually was to win acceptance as his l>est friend. If he 
had not already by this time (February, 1873) tested the 

1 1 do not of course that Swinburne s two novcK t*ere on the 

same level as the fore mentioned publications, the latter aie almost if 
not entirely worthless as literatim?, and ate hardly even imeicsting to 
a reader who is not attracted ov flagellation; in Swinburne’s novels the 
flagellation is only incidental, and is always given the higher value 
of art. 

J H S. Ashbee, by far the best of the available authorities on these 
matters, records that ‘immediately after his [ix. Hottcn's] demise all 
his hooks of a doubtful character, whether acquired or of his own 
publication, were at once disposed of ; those gentlemen [i e. his 
successors] have entirely relinquished that branch of the business'* 

* Now in the British Museum. 
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latter’s reaction to the doctrine of Sade and to hints on the 
attractions of flagellation, he had evidently at least sensed 
that in this quarter he would find no sympathy at all. Cer- 
tainly, some fifteen months thence he had put the matter to 
the proof and had discovered that ‘nothing was doing’ where 
his verv bourgeois solicitor was concerned.' For on July the 
18th, 1874, we find him WTiting thus to Watts-Dunton : 

‘I deeply grieve at the incurable blindness and stiff- 
neckedness as of a nesv Pharoah which keeps vou still in 
the gall of prejudice and the bond of dcrency.and debars 
you from the just appreciation of a Great Man — a bit of 
true human stuff (Carlyle) a deeper study of whose im- 
mortal work would have shown you 

How charming is divine philosophy; 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as is Pnapus pipe. 

I cannot but think that God must hate hardened your 
heart — il cn est bien capable; and nothing else ctaild 
account for insensibility to the peculiar but smpassing 
merits of the Matquis . . 

More than that, Watts-Dunton, apparently, has been so 
shocked by what Swinburne had shown him of Sade that he 
had gone to the extent of putting his foot down and insisting 
that the subject must be taboo in conversation between them 
and also in a letter from Swinburne to him. Witness the 
following from anothci unpublished letter 8 written to him b\ 
the poet on the 27th of December, 187O: 

1 Lafourcatle. in his Swinburne, A L', Inary s.tvs catc^on 

< ally that In July, 1874, Swinburne had introduced Warn to . . the 
Maiqms dc Sade’, But he cites no evidence m suppott of this particu- 
lar and improbably tathet late date — for the good teason that thete 
is none. 

4 1 npublishcd letter in the Btiiish Museum (or tathet vittually un 
published : Wise gives a pan of it in A Swinburne library— and says 
with s,llv prudish exaggeration that much of the rest is ‘unprintable’). 
* In the British Museum, 
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. I must he allowed for once to mention the unmen- 
tionable and say how vividly I was reminded of the 
Marquis de Sade's attack on the memory ol Mira beau as — 
a writer of obscene and immoral woiks of fit tion! . . 

(Swinburne continued to slip in, from time to time, over a 
period of many years, and for long after his installation at 
Putney, mention of the unmentionable— ‘swishing’ as well 
as the opus Sadirum — when writing to the friend who con- 
tinued to be stiff necked on this matter. It may be noted in 
passing that tl\j$ is one of many things that show how alwurd 
is the legend, coined by the malignancy of Gosse and sheep- 
ishly adopted by otheis. that Swinburne abdicated his 
independence .die* he became the fii-nd ol \\ attvlhmton, 
and doc del) followed or deferred to the opinion of the lattoi 
even in matters where he would nnturalh he of a dilfeient 
opinion. The tnitli is that he lobustlv maintained hi-, in- 
dependence — intellectual, moral and aesthetic to the end 
of his life, and not least in opposition to the man wdiom t n 
certain good reasons he regarded as his best fiiencl land who 
in other lespcrts might be regarded as the opp -site of that! 
But due explosion of this nonsensical legend, whi< h ignorant 
fools go on repeating, must be postponed to a late* occ.i ..on 
It is eas\. then, to understand win bw inhume hut nor 
made Watts Diinton accpiaintcd with his two nosels, m win. h 
llagellation ami more aud.uio'is things had no sruM place', 
even though, being lodged with his publisher. thev went* part 
of the business matters in gennal ouu which he hid gr.en 
supers ision to the lawyer of tpeiais aspiiations who was la'-t 
making himself indispensable as an agent or steward to him 
as well as to Rossetti in the boring pi.uthal «ide of life. Rut 
some four months alter the poet’s warning injunction to 
Howell, Watts-Dunton, owing to Hot ten’s death, and an in- 
discretion on the part of Purnell, got to know of the exist- 
ence of the novels. Swinburne could not now very well with- 
hold them from him altogether. Strangely enough, he did not 
let him see the milder of the two, and the one that was 
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finished. Love's Cross Currents (about which he had pre- 
viously shown himself mysteriously secretive, to the extent 
of insisting that he must not be known as the author of it).* 
But he did give him L.eshia Brandon to read. And if it was 
not immediately that he did so, it must have been — doubtless 
under pressuie from Watts- Dunton — at no distant date in the 
future: for, writing to him less than four years later, in 
February, 1877. he speaks of having let him have it ‘some 
years ago’. But before considering this letter further, there is 
a previous one that demands our attention. On the 2 1st of 
June, 1875, he wrote to Watts-Dunton as follows: 

'On atrangiug my papeis I find that many leaves and 
some whole chapters are wanting to the MS. I lent you, 
which you returned in seveiul packets. (1) The first five 
leaves, numbeied bv you 111 pencil. (2) Two entire con- 
secutive chapters, Tunis Eburnea', and 'Another Pot- 
trait'. (3) Two incomplete chaptets, 'An Episode’ (I think 
that was the name) and ‘La Boh^me DtSdotee'. As 1 have 
no copy of anv pan of the MS , I must ask you to find and 
send me these strays ’’ 

Watts-Dunton, tlutv had sent hick pans of the m.musuipt In 
mid-i$7*i, but still had othei pans m his keeping. Elm lettei 


1 Watts-Dunton, it appears, nevci vnw it oil it n.ts pnMnlir' 1 
(pscudonvmouvh) in I he Tatlet in iltc la-a five monib-, of 1H77 In 1 
letter to him (now in the Riitoh Museum) tf.11 c cl the 14th of Itbiu.uv 
of that sear, .Swinburne, speaking of the idea of hiingmu it m.t ,n 
that papci. vavs ‘you have nevet seen noi 1 presume heard of it . II he 
had never c- -a heatd of it (apait from vague mention hy Purnell of 
in nameless existence], Swinburne ruii'i have fatefully kepi hotn him 
all knowledge of it as a woik additional to Lesbia than dun when 
after Hotten's death, he got wind of ‘two novels' lying in the office 
of the latter. 

‘better in the British Museum ( ited by Wise with an enoc - oi 
lather a libeity—of transcription : he takes it upon himself to change 
a bracket of Swinburne's into dashes: gratuitous impudence of this 
son is fiequent on the pan of this uneducated huckster who wa* much 
levs than a tyro in the lowest stages of the art of writing 
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also makes it dear that if Lesbia Brandon had been laid aside, 
it was only temporarily, and that Swinburne continued to 
think of it as one of his living enterprises. 

In spite of Swinburne’s request, becoming insistent and 
even peremptory with *1 must ask you to find and send 
me . . Watts-Dunton did not return the missing chapters 
Such slackness was odd, very odd, on the part of a solicitor. 
He cojild not have ignored this letter; he must have put 
Swinburne off with some plea or other, such as that he had 
not yet had time to read the missing parts, or that he had set 
to draw up hk comments on them, or that he had mislaid 
them and would have a good look fot them . . . But I have 
not been able to discover any answer from him to Swin- 
burne’s demand ( tnd of course he may have replied orallv 
when they next met). However, other activities intervened 
to divert Swinburne's attention from the matter, and, as far 
as can be seen from the extant correspondence, it was more 
than eighteen months before he returned to it Beginning to 
oicupv himself again with Lesbia Brandon in February 1877. 
he realised that Watts-Dunton had still not complied with his 
request, and he renewed it in terms even more pressing than 
on the previous occasion: 

'I hope you will not curse me as a dun of a new and 
deadly kind if I reiterate an urgent tequest for the "missing 
links” of rnv old unfinished MS. stm\ ~-/ive half-sheets of 
foolscap at the beginning, and two or three etc. chapters 
(complete and incomplete) -‘Tunis Fbuinca’, “Another 
Study". "An Episode” f studs of chaiac teis of exiles and talk 
on foreign politics), and ‘‘la* Boheme Dedotee" 1 — belonging 

‘Swinburne at first wrote: *. anti one or two chapters — 'Turns 
Fbuinca' and ‘An Fpisode' (or 'Another Fpisodc’} — belonging to an 
othci and late part of the design. It is of great moment to me . .’ 
Then, with erasures, substitutions, aiui mtrthnear additional matter, 
he aheted it to what wc have given in the text. Adding ‘Another 
Study’ to Tutris Fbuinca' and 'An Episode’, he had to change 'one 
^ or two’ to ‘two or tluce’; then further adding 'La IVohetne D£dori*e\ 
he had to extend the limit 'three 1 , and he did so by writing 'etc.* after 
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to another and late pait of the design (Their imv he mote, 
but I think not; these I know weie pans of the MS. I lent 
you some sears ag>) It is of gieat moment to me that I 
sh mid base these fragments gatheied togcthei, though it 
niav not be on such economical grounds as actuated the 
1 oundet of CImstianttv m hts desue that nothing should 
he lost 1'he mutilated MS. is a constant fidget to my 
th i vc s and an open soio in im memoiv ’’ 


( \V 1 t trtmnit* ti\ ~ r 

I i ftohtruc Ihdoue and joining it bv a line to ‘three'. the point is 
that he meant it follow 'ihice anti not La Bohftme IWdoiee* (which 
completed the b'st} hut he wiote it dai the latter to indicate th u it 
uu tiitv th it nude necessary a flit t bet extension of the origin il nmn 
bci He lealh ought to hive tlungttl two oi three* to ‘three or four 
but he hid sjot to the end of the line and was hand up fot spate Wis* 
and Lafotur ide lolloping him take >u ' as readily following la 
Boheme Dtdoue , thi>- lu^des ra»sin^ a (nonexistent) piohhm o 
at unsure with Swinburne <> own sMirmrnt a couple of hues down 
th*t he does not thnik llune o a»v?h.n< further to add to the hst 
'l his is i good fxample of tJte difficulties one lias to contend woh A 
one h ts to i» iv on \\ tnd Lo < n d I d him idt fot u uNiipu o f 
»ouIj*’v \t , i r r < r ) I>\ SvunfuMH \* jK if not af>olur<H iln r 

ue c ¥ ^in s m thro r r tn*<vptv vid A js not always blc to ifuo 
the 1 otrr fo» t f fuse already oh r \cd in rtum cases the ou^mtl* 
ue no Ion*e* *u th# Wilts ( <dh<> on and are so ban! to t»au d 
tuneable at all tint fer p*a<tn d puijiosrs thrv aie hwi 
3 1 t m ? dr<d fd m»’ nth un rmelojn?; now m British 

Must urn r.od bv Wise bind bv lafomtade slavishly following bon 
w^h errors and gross liberties of rtaiw upturn 

hr<p,iiff m mind the < liionolngu *] mdn of don moms, we v \ 
nu' fore two verv crass errors on the part of \\ isr In the Hon<h u 
V\h* »>mnph\ he cues as referring to Isshw iPamion pa^ges of two 
Itvn'i ftt/in Nuhol to Swinburne one dated fanuar) istnd, 1877 ,m<i 
th# n*Kf jtnuarv 28th of the same >c*n (Wise wumgfv gives 187*0 
b »i huih theo passages cjuitc manifestly refer not to Issbta IharuUm 
b u to /i»m( rovt ( unents t of which Swinburne had sent the rn mo 
scs pr to % cl,o! with a view to getting hts opinion on it IVhu ^ 
moM Uhc himveU, m lus own A Su inhume / braty, hul aheadv 
t'ghiU *■ \rn the two passages (with the correct date of the later lettet) 
as referring to the rarhei of the two novels* 
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This letter is valuable as confirming the previous list of the 
missing paits (‘Another Study’ is undoubtedly the same as 
‘Another Portrait' of the eatlier catalogue, Swinburne’s 
metnorv going slightly astray here); 1 it is also valuable as 
indicating the probable if not certain order of the chapters 
named, and a stage of the composition at which the story is 
drawing to an end; and it is even more valuable as showing 
that Swinburne still, in 1877, --some fourteen seats after 
beginning it--, thought of the work as being on the stocks, 
and attached so'rmich importance to it that it was now an 
obsession with him. 

What plausible or supple reply the solicitor sent this time 
we again do not know; lout, as will appear from a letter to he 
cited later, he still failed to restore the missing parts to the 
anxiously expectant »«>ctl Slackness was perhaps the wrong 
woid; one’s suspicion grows that there \sas something deeper 
in the extraordinary failure of this provincial man of law and 
respectability to return to his client and friend property so 
utgenty demanded cm more than one occasion . . 

Three class later, in a long letter to Watts Dunfon ci propos 
■ >f his projected handing over of the manuscript of Lore's 
Crow (Jut ten's to Purnell for publication in Jhe Tntler 
Swinburne makes the following remark; ‘I has'’ been 
writing to you . . . rather m the spit it and st\le of Master 
Herbert Scyton, if you do him the honour to remember any- 
thing of the name or nature of that voung gentleman’,’ 

5 At we have aheadv seen (the I a si fnotno'e hut one), he w ns cud 
cner this title, and at first wrote Wwothoi Fpi*ndc\ as a possible 
alternative to ‘An Episode 1 ; then he leincinhcied that ‘An Episode' 
was indeed the tight title of that chaptei, but that thcie was ’Another' 
something: hete however he was unable to mall the noun, 

* Lcttei dated February ijth (1877 on envelope); now in British 
Museum. Although Wise cites this letter in connexion with Love's 
Cross Currents . he fails (and so does Lafourcade after him) to give the 
reference in it to Lf)tna Biamion in his no doubt would-be exhaustive 
section on this latter novel. I do not know what Swinburne was think- 
ing of when he said f have been writing 10 vou . . . rather m the spit it 
and style of Master Hctbcit Scyton'. For Master Herbert Scyton never 
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Herbert Scvton, of course, is the central character of Le\bia 
Btandon. and has a place in no other work. It is curious that, 
having mentioned him, Swinburne did not further leiterate 
his request for the portions of the novel which were still in 
the tenacious keeping of Watts- Dunton: but pci haps he con- 
sidered that enough time had not elapsed for the sending 
and reception of a teply to so recent a communication. 

Certainly there was no falling-off in his lively concern and 
enthusiasm for the work; it continued to be an obsession 
something central to which he constantly swung bark, and 
compared to which all other work was no more than matginal 
This is well shown bv a veiv interesting entry in Gossc’s 
journal, describing Swinburne as the critic found him four 
months after he trad addressed the last-mentioned of his 
reclamations to Watts-Dunton: 

‘June nth, 1877. ACS. having summoned me to go to 
his rooms on Saturday evening fox the partinrlar purpose 
of hearing a new essay he had written orr Clratlotte 
Bronte, I duly ai lived at 3 Great James Street about 8 
Algernon was standing alone in the middle of the fiooi. 
with one hand in the breast of bis mat, and the other jerk 
ing at his side, flc had an arrangement of < hairs, with 
plates and glasses set on the table, as rf for a patty lie 
looked like a < on juror, who was waiting for his audietwe 
He referred vague!' to ‘the others’, and said that while tin v 
delayed in coming, he would read me a new jxrenr he had 

(Sote ’ continued )— 

voiles anvdlttig, and he does verv htjle tailing;, in Issbsii fhanrlon a* 
we have if if be that there is a lost part of the novel that would 
disjKwe of this diffk ultv? Or did Swinburne use Mvlc* verv 1oom.1v and 
mean only ’spirit ? Ollier words of the same tetter indicate that this 
mav be so: ‘exuberance of gushing chatter on all subjects of prisona! 
and egoist ,t excitement that may spring up to right 01 left’, which h< 
(•M’s he mas base dropped into on this occasion, could no doubt be 
receded as a tendency of the autobiographic hrto of I.cJna Ih'tndnn, 
hot* ever buie that tendency is actually expressed in the novel as hi 
as n was tarried hv Swinburne 
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just finished, called "In the Bay", which he said he should 
solemnly dedicate to the spiiit of Mailowe. lie brushed 
aside some of the glasses and plates, and sat down to icad 
The poem was very magnificent, but tather difficult to 
follow, and \ery long. It took some time to lead; and still 
no one came. As the evening was slipping away, 1 asked 
him presently whether the reiding of Biontc should not 
bejpu, whereupon he answered, ‘Tin expecting Watts atrd 
Ned Burne-Jones and Philip Marston, and — some nthci 
men. I hope they’ll come soon”. We waited a little while in 
silence, in tilt twilight, and then Swinburne said. "1 hope I 
didn’t forget to ask them!” Me then trotted or glided into 
1 1 is bedroom, and what he rcbiietl to there I don’t know, 
but almost instantly he came out and said cheerfully. "Ah! 

I find I didn’t ask any of those men, so we ll begin at 
once." He lighted his two gteat candlesticks of serpentine 
and started, lie soon got tiled of reading the Fssav, and 
turned to the delights, of which he never wearies, of las 
unfinished novel. He read two long passages, the one a ride 
over a moot land In night, the other the doth of hi< lreto- 
ine, / eVuet ttutndon. After leading aloud all these things 
with his ama/mg violence, he seemed quite exhausted, and 
sank in a kind ol dream into the cottier of his loot \ soli, 
his till) feet pressed tight together, and I stole awav ’■ 

'( ited in Gosse’s l 1 fr of Swinhmnc I hr two ■> icfe'icd to 

arc* in the seventh and the sixteenth ch.ijici', and ,m {voluble the 
whole of those chaplets 1 lie* fact that hr u-.id these so Gos'-e Nilgais!-, 
the poss.biljty that he had recently writwn oi completed them oi hid 
to some extent been working oil, them. for it was Ins hah.t ro ie.nl to 
his ftirnds (onijsostiiniiN whuh hr h id just, oi not long stiue finished, 
and about which the hist (lush of enthtei.ism was still iijhiu him 1 do 
not know of anv case where he thus irad work written some time 
picviotisly — so fat hack that there could he no question of the heat ot 
neat ion being still ami in him, and prompting him lo communicate 
what he had turned out. 1 he available watenriatk dates arc of no 
assistance here; the sole one of the sixteenth chapter — 18% on one 
sheet— riuv be very misleading to those who, like Wise, dcjxnd on 
this evidence foi fixing the time of the actual composition. 
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' The delights, of which he never wearies, of his unfinished 
novel: thus Gosse, who aftei the author’s death impertin- 
ently and gratuitously took it upon himself to withhold the 
novel from publication, testifies to the dominant degree to 
which it counted in Swinburne’s life. ’Of which he never 
wearies’ implies that he constantly icfeired to it in conversa- 
tion with his friends — much more than he does in such as of 
his corres|>ondence as is available. 

The mention of Watts in this passage reminds us that 
Swinburne, being now more or less permanently settled in 
London since the death of his father in the pievious Match, 
was by way henceforth of seeing him personally, and could 
get at him more effectively about what he had failed to ictmn 
of the novel. Hut whatever he did -and he ccitainlv must 
have done something — Watts-Dunton still managed to mam- 
tain himself intractable. The situation is very curious- some- 
thing of a mystery, and no light is tlumvn on it by any doc u- 
ments accessible to research. Partial explanation mas once* 
again be found in the fact that Swinburne was usually 
occupied by more than one ncaine ventuic at a time, and 
thus his attention may really have been distracted hour the 
novel even in this period, when it had become the greatest 
thing in his life. A more satisfying explanation of his not 
bringing Watts-Dunton to heel is that in the latter pan of this 
year (1877), as in the summer and autumn of the previous 
year, his health was very bad, and was to be so intermittent lv 
until the end of 1879, when Watts Damon carried him off to 
Putney, thus on September 18th. 1 > s 7 7 , he tells Gosse in a 
note that he 'can jun manage painfully to scrawl a line • ■ 

Howell, writing to him on the and of October, says ‘I 3in 
truly vrrry to hear you are so seedy';’ he informs Howell on 
the 8th of that mouth that he has 'been prostrate for weeks . . . 
days together in bed . . and in January 1878, writing to an 

1 I nurs t c j 1 H and Bom hutch letters. 

M’np.d.Ushcd icuci. now in Btitish Museum. 1 have failed to dis 
covet the note from Swinburne to which this is a reply. 

* Lcttci in Bntivh Museum. 
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American concspondent of whom ho had come across an un 
answered louu dated October 1 2 th, he excuses himseli on 
the score of 'an into? mmc ut illness of some months* duiatton’, 
which is probably that lefmed to in the other letters men 
tioned here. ‘During m> illness*, he proceeds, 4 im books, 
papers and pant Is have got mto such confusion that for two 
da\s 1 thought 1 had lost the most important manuscript 1 
have of unpublished \< oe and prose combined I hat lias 
turned up . .‘ l 

Thus- but thisonlv im roast's om ddlic ultv — nen through 
out this bad period and afm it he continued to think of 
Lcshta Brandon as ‘the mo<t important' of all his unpublished 
woi ks. 

Fire next hscour ible item of information m the histoiv 
of the novel is that Swinburne decided to have it set up m 
punt Wh\? i Pauls no doubt bu ium he united to see how 

I an r to P H Horn \ mun i sth i * • s c ec d .n jm. x l>\ I ^loai 
tacit in S * mint ?>r. I / tin nr \ J if >uic uU a bo eio i 

mtu Her poii on ot the s uric set non of th luwi u / j l? dr 

bu bur lie . o In* w,rh no ud < a »n ihn Ik has do* 

so one of tht import mt \.ords> l have not been »bl< to true (la 
ongm »l 1 he reuse of [ms turned up *s odd oik c\ptit> a pat'i t 
m a letuu wimtn in famim tS;S since the manuscript must have 
nunc cl up at hast 1>\ nod November ol the previous \ ? i 1 >t u wc 
shall see prcstmlv. it w»s round about th it time rh «t Sh uhi.ic 
horded it to i hat to to be set up in tvpc Quc»v is j v 7?^ the n^bt 
date of this letter^ 

* 1 to m uli m his s //(no \r ! / Ot t \ H * ^ " *n u n 1 m ^ to 
the lauei morphs of |S-- savs that Swinburne was 1 oss i;tm ilnsku^ 
of pubbshmg* 4 the lung toigotteti* rune I /edna ttuotuen Uus is one 
of the more silh of the potfenmus pun b# j of .nrwns hh tno.s lout 
in teed b\ this of bfhsf for whom othii dnnde heads n mn db 

have tin highest on cm In fur. tht 1 c aie no g*or n,|s for s,\m N Put 
the woik was long foremren Swinburne had never IkIoh thopjii >t 
publishing u and In could not h«*\c done so t v it was i.ufm dn d v h< 
lumsdi describe* it as such in one of t fu afoie tiled hues so Waits 
r)umon - which 1 domcade gives rn his juinbhd rnav of tvuluKe\\ 
and for the same season he could m>i have thought of doing so at an\ 
Utne in the period to which I afomtadc refers 
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it looked in prim (being perhaps like Rossetti, who said I can 
never see my work clearlv till in prim’, 1 a iceling that is no 
doubt common to the great majority of writers). Partly also, 
doubtless, because, after his recent scare, he feared the manu- 
script might really get lost, and wished, against this eventu- 
ality. to have copies of it on hand. This was not the first time 
he had had unfinished work set up in type before there was 
anv question of publishing it; foi instance, he had done so in 
the case of the first act, and part of the second, of BothxveU * 
thicc years before the play first came out. 2 

While he was about it, he decided to have printed also all 
that he had done of Maty Stuart (Act 1 and pait of (he fh si 
scene of Act II), and John Jones , a parody of Browning that 
was not published till some twelve years later. 3 


! i 'npuhiished lettm to Swinburne, now in the Bmbh Museum. It 
was a habit of Rossetti’s to have ‘trial-sheets 01 *t»ial honks' of In- 
poems pi luted, and Swinburne may ba\e taught the idea horn him 
5 \ ledcutk Locker L.mijKon vioic tin: following note on the li\ Uvl 
of his copv of tills imp! ini : i got these pages piimcd fot Swinburne 
by Davev them his MS. as he feared he might lose it; he had halt a 
dozen copies printed . Cited by Ww. S.Lth, and JUhh . 

* 'I heir is no reason ar all <o suppose. as <fo Wise, and Lafomrade 
meekly following him. that Swinburne got his manuscripts mixed up 
and inadvertentlv vent those of these two latter works instead of othn 
sheets of lj?sbia limn don. No evidence exists that he had anv othn 
sheets of the novel at (he time (it must be rernembeted that Watts* 
Dunum siUl had a good pat t of it). Moicovei. Swinburne. in a coin 
plaining letrei to Chat to--- to be rued ptescndy--tcgardnij> the piint 
ing. does not indicate that he had found absolutely missing an) section 
of what he thought he had handed over; when he does specify missing 
parts, he only names ponton that were actually punted but of which 
he had not received the ‘slips’. Again, he twice in Iertns to Loui 
Houghton (July nth and November 21st, 187 9) says that 'the first act 
of Mary Stuart has been some time in type'; which does not suggest 
that it was due to inadvertence on his part; it anything, it rather 
suggests that he had meant to have it done. A final clinching consider:!* 
tion; the idea— implicit in Wise $ and Lafourcades theory— that he 
was so obfuscated, for' whatever cause, when putting his sheets 
together for the primers that he mistook pages of blank verse and - 
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What follows in the next few pages will no doubt *c< m at 
first sight execssne atttrilion to a mtmbei of tncsome dc t tils 
that might hast been passed o\< i, 01 dismissed in a eouph of 
sentences Bnt it is necessin foi two icasons to go scum whit 
closely into this paiticnlai tiinsaction In the fust pint the 
only hit hetto asaihhle account fthit of Wise and 1 dome ide 
in his wake) of this part of the historv of Lf\bm Ii>a>itb»i is 
almost entirely wnong and it is desirable tint e\en m n-oul 
of the humblest matters enoi should he lcpl.wed b\ tmth 
Secondly, theie* ire eettain points innilved which have* a not 
ununpoitant healing on one of tfie mam themes of th s 
chiptei- the nnsteis 01 ptohhin of the ftustiation of a wo»k 
that was one of Swinbtn lie \ most e he i islie d eh signs foi i 1 n ge 
pait of hts life W« hnc hue fmtiict elements of a sou >{ 
detec me stmv -m which unfoituniteh theic is moie eoi 
leeturcand piobduhts than mih detection of the wars of the 
1 1 uni na l 

S\s mljiii m* sen piohibh giu this lot of mmusnij'ts to 
( hum ind W nidus in tin hist week < *t \ wembu ‘ Some ol 

i \ ci tf 1 (ou f nti d) - 

> j pulses of hnmotous Until ww* lor pv»s of f r^'u* B n' i 
I id ciousl\ f uitiistic that it in not uonli **<nnu> t\ ,r i n 1 
I tfoiiu tdr sa\s tint Swinburne sent t lit nunuivi pf of ' * « 

B'ttndnn to the ptuitcts in the tu'h of \\ u n onpo n on \\ { tin j ^ 
not the ItMst evident*. tint Uun w is v* fn ?io dotuintm > m * 
t «s <>£»n that Watts Dtmton tiud to thssuad tin* pon fto*n h v i * the 
wozk Ntt up m e\pt What att’niutt ts mulct he h iu t nd ua»r -t Ssw 
huuu n decision^ It is tit.c tint it was m the nth of h s opp »m k 
tint Swinburne published Io * > ( ova ( vr*tn f \ in / ht 1 * u s 

tint is anothei maun, and piohabU laimm uic uot tin. two ( m > 
ton lined * 

1 I tfouuade, u<th rlmacunstK Ioo>nuw sis** a li hi de 1^7- 
\uoidmg to Wise In the autumn of 1^77 Swirbutno out dn cn # < <d 
die oflue of hts publishes?, Mcwu C Intto and Wmdiis and h mdni t > 
1 fu late \ndnw ( hatto a j> tt c c 1 of mmiisciipt, inlomm a lain ihw 
dm < untamed the MS of an unfinished novtl and imtiun n, h u 
to lute tt at oiut set up in tvpt Wise owlets no cudtnu m s ppou 
( >f tins nchh cmumsnniial Mon ( ulopted in put by l.doimuk) 
uul it appeus that m all its details it is an indention of the inespon 
stble fanrv of tins fouler 
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the gdlev shtc is lx n > sina'l adhesive pitmcis ' 1 label, and on 
a few of iht u** is wtuu.i a due llu eat lust of these datts is 
SJovembei the 1 jth ind it is on a labd attached to the fust 
of the shuts Indicating the dn on whuh tint sheet was 
punted, it suggests tbit the whole set of manusoipts was 
leteived not long befou* tint date lime w is no delavmg 
iums in the punting business m those good old davs 

llu last of the dues is Ihieuilxi tin aist ‘ nid the ldiel 
bearing it is affixed to a sheet about midvviv thiough th w 
work 1 he pumeis evulenth weie fai fioni tonsukung the 
job m gent, at this late it was piobabh hnislud m the second 
or thud week of Januuv Anvhow it is townds the end of 
the thud week that we find Swinburne ot'upud with the out 
come of the job f he following httei horn him < urns no 
addiess. no date not even the n mu* of the jxison iddussid 
but, as wc shill see picsenth, it was as good is icitamh 
written in I ondnu to t hum on tin *oth ol the month 1 

1 Spon snoodt ami ( o i >r I vu »r <1 Xpo r wuh'i as Wim '-s' 

* N>x to he which \\ m»im! i f * * i t on 

^ Duo ihri -th 1 I Iih iv i m of t \ nt * md f of tin 

incredible Unndm uhnh show th >t Wise < moot b< ttu>od to r > 
fifn f he m< *t tudopenntv nutters i I h # d t s I g v «k ' 

sheets w the stt in the \shkv Collection u* m But di Mt sn n , 
which was \V*se s own projnuts md to whuh hr nit is 01 h s u Wh 
crntic hi^onc sunev of f a Hum inn 

* In Brush M istum \\ c ^ < »l s of if t d h it t 1 1 f s bow f h itr > 
r ume and fulmg to vm. its ronntsuMi with ^‘hu It Hus »nd node* 
!>\ the care of he s<ns it w is wmit n f/om (d i j/ow H id th s htn 
the case. hwmburnc would h i\ e w» ,rtcn \u hoi s .nidi* ss in tit n >.m tl 
place at the right hand top of the jujki Ufnt the aenn) h ,r <: (He 
Ui\ on the es* of going to stas with N thol foi < month ) 

It nnv he mentioned in pissing th it the ( yut 1 nurnntt wd Fhe 
S hool of \habfstctt*r of which Sw ithuvne *oks for o>pu * and tv huh 
sn the context have the ,ur of hang works of his own, arc the Pinyt 
c.nd Form* of ( %ut foutn^ur by (>hurion ( nllms and rh? Sthool < / 
Shabrsprarr fa collection of plavs, Aoftody and H*\tno 

Muti *. / a l m etc \ edited b> K*c hat cl Simpson Ihe ioum r dedt 
cited to Sumhurm ‘usth mf>en and afictuon came out in tlie 
latter he us the same date, bul the iublier stamped date of the fhiudi 
Museum cops mdsemng t»m^ of aetpusmon, i\ Nosctnlwt 2* 1^77 
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‘Dcai Sii, 

I’lrase s< ml in<- bv if t uni of j>ost if possible a set of the 
pi oofs of on new senes of po< ms pm ludmg the last sonnets 
punted) .ind the teiuainuig sheets of mv unfuuslnd novel, 
of which (lie Ms is still in \oui hands, as )<m iemindcd me 
when I last < ailed and u as afraid it li id been lost 01 mislaid 
I wajit these at ome foi a paitunlai and impoitatit leason 
Send also ionics of C>nl Foumeui and the Siiiool of 
Shahespeaie. 

Vouis trulv, 

A C S'WNM’RNK 

fCate of John N’tdiol, Fsq . 
ij Monti; mint ( lesicnt, 

Kelv inside. 

Glasgow) ’ 

{ ! k is i <Ii ( i nhv it i’k ou'set In if to w hi« h noun ‘sheds’ 
01 'novel’ doe> tin pionnon ‘which’ in tlu phrase of winch 
the MS’ uliti ' 5 If to tlu foMiiet, then onl\ a p.m of the 
merisiupt tint hit! voue \t the prmtns is m question if to 
the 1 tUei thin Si nihti n tni tits tin w lode of the m imist npt 
he ii u) smt to he s< i up in tvpe 1 oitun in b i st ntenie in t lie 
next lettei to he cued settles tins delimits it ts theie made 
cwdfnt lint the pionouu nines to ‘vhutv', and so it is onli 
to the nnnuviipr of the text on those sheets that Swinburne 
is heie tt feninq Ibis point, disposed of. t he following mas 
he gathemi tioin this Utter At the time it was wntten Sw in- 
hut ne had teicived vm/te gdle\ sheets an<l the rotresponding 
pa it of the mimisctipt: he thought he had also received on 
this orrasion the lnantisctipt of the as vet undehseied gallevs 
as well (i e. the whole of the manusenpt he had given to his 
pubhsheis), and finding this lattei portion missing, he feare'd 
it had been ‘Inst or mislaid’, but, calling on Chatto and Win- 
dus was infoinied that thev still had it. The 'jxnticular and 
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import mi reason’ foi which he wanted the remaining galley 
sheets w is that he intended to show the work to Nichol, whom 
he w is ibout to tint, and vs ho had given a highly gratifvmg 
verdict on I ore's Com Cw tents when, about a vear pic- 
mousIv he li id seen it in mmusnipt 

Much and vs hit is most essential -of this interpretation 
of the lettet is confirmed bv part of another letter which 
Swinburne wiote in London 10 Watts Dunton on the 20th 
ofjanuarv 1 

"I was m hopes to have seen vou )csteidi\ bv or before 
1 oelotk as I thought we hid agued, but I suppose you 
found it irnpossiblt to keep the engagement I stived in 
some time ovei the hour and consequents when I did go 
out I found Chattos shop shut - whereat, like the heroine 
of Gibnt 1 Rossettis poem ‘ I he Bride’s Chamber’. I ‘emsed 
God and lived' H< {( hatto, not Godt had promised to send 
me vesterdav the MS (and the pi oofs m slips'! of the part 
still Kin lining in his hands’ of mv ft igmcnfaiv novel (01 
whatever vou < ill it- l»v anv othei name it would smell 
quite as sweet) coni lining some of the best veiscs m tlu 
book, whirl) I pu.tuiilnlv w ini to show to Nuhol \fav I 
ask you to he good enough to lake him bv the thiort 
(rnorilM and mikt him at <>n> r stud me proofs at least to 
N’k hoi’s advluss wlm h is 1} Montgmneito Crescent 

Kelv inside 

Glasgow 


* In Bntrit Museum Partial!, mod with cirors of tutiscitpnon by 
U is" ignoreca Sy Lafovmidc, in spire of its irnportaiue as a document 
et tb< hrsiors of /nb a It tun den flic Utter is dated only Jarman so 
n t thetf k no address on (he note pajw 1 Rot the year, 7 s * ’s given 
hi ih< |«»st »\ stamp on the envclo|>e and London W C is 't imped on 
ih f urn n d 1 ondon S W on die hatk of die envelope lh< former 
of ih, h, is Svwuhmw s postal drstnet, and the laltei Watts Dunton >> 
Mlu 1 words ihc MS of the pan still remaining m his hands 
pom lit it whuh m the ambiguous tlauvc 'the remaining sheets of 
ms ntifmtshr d novel of which die MS is still in vouts hands', in thr 
piertdmg U itf 1 goes with ‘remaining sheets and not with 'novel' 
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‘You will pardon me bothcting you once again about the 
missing chapteis and fragments of my "novel” afoiesatd I 
could not possibly lcwnte them, and .is I tm, tilth no an 
to complete the book some dav then loss 01 dt, mu lion 
would be a serious business to me I'speoallv I should 
1 egret the chapteis rcspectivelv dcsaibmg a woman of me 
demi-monde (a chapter most w.undv and genet oush 
applauded liv Geoigc Meiedith), and an e\dul' l'.d<an 
Patiiot, of whgm William Rossetti mact match umatked 
that he was the only adult of toletablv decent th it.u to in 
the whole hook It is the f ite of all great mmalist 1 like 
nn self to he misunderstood in this wot Id Happth Gs the 
Veiv Rev. Richard Bui toil would sav) we know that time 
is a rew.ud laid up lor us m anothci.’ 

It appears, intei alia, fiom this impoitant htt'-i thin Swui 
bmne thought ‘the iniuining sheets’ (mentioned m the 
ptevtous lettei) weie onlv those of the long »biptti wl-tie 
l.adv Wansion sings a numbei of \eises while i a > ting foi 
the news of hei loin’s deuh (Unless '(ontaining’ hc.i uu 
'containing among othei tilings’, wln.h is not at all lu< h), 
that he had tackled Ghatto about them, and tint, the Intei 
having undci taken and faded to let him have tin"! ’ 'hi 
lyth 01 the aoth, he had ananged that in and Wat*. Damon 
should go together to get them fiom Gh uto's oil < < i his 
auangement having fallen thiough, he wiote to ask Watts 
Dunton to bung pnsstnc to beat on Ihtttn Hit, to make 
doubly sure, he also wiote to C hatto at the same tone 1 h u 
is how I situate and inteipict the fonnei of time two letM- 
(the one without date, <teld,v*s$, and the name of the iei 'pit nt . 
taken in conjunction with that of the goth 1 his conjcc tine is 
home out by a lettei wutten the following dav (the ‘gist'; bv 
Chatto and Wiudus to Watts Dunton • 


'This appeals as ‘excited’ in Wises cops of the lettei ! 
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‘Mr. Swinburne asks us to return the manuvupt ot his 
novel, which ue sent to you with the pi oofs Will you 
kindly let us have it back, that we may do so. M 

The publishers would have been more accurate if, instead of 
‘the manuscript of his novel’, thev had saul ‘the manusciipt 
of the pait which he has not yet leicived’; and they should 
have mentioned that he had asked fm proofs as well; but they 
doubtless dashed otf a note with moie haste than caie in their 
bewildennent before two sets of instuu turns .so confustnglv 
at variance. For evidcntlv Watts Denton had intimated to 
them that what thev still had of / i hta liiarulon. piools and 
manuscript, should be delivered to him 
Swinburne, meanwhile, aimed in (dasgem, fmthei 
examined what ‘pioofs m slips' he had of the novtl. and 
wiote another letter to his publishers spec living e\a< t Is what 
he had not yet received 1 his icttei is appaiemlv not c stint 
but thcie is a reference to it in vet mother one he wrote to 
Chatto on the 31st of Jinuarv, doubtless he< mse the former 
had been ineffective; and also bet mse he lud hv this late* 
date discovered that eleven other slips wen* not among those 
lie had ; 

‘Dear Sir, 

Please send me at otvc a cops of mv T's% i v on Wake 1 tdv 
another pi oof of p tgt s 17 (nu'uMvt < of mv mvv voln-u- 
of poems . . I must again b< it um to let tin have with al 1 
possible speed the remaining sh; s,<f m unfinished ’ novel 
which I specified in mv last note and whuh 1 pntnulail' 
want at once. Hie slip mnubetccl ,pj bleaks off in the 


‘In Riiti«h Museum Wise <mlv goes a p oiplti.e-e of tins hoc* 
wn > hi*' the statement that ptoofs as W"]l "is Ms had !«ru se it to 
Watts Dm, ton \rui lafottuade f i.lma to take account of this com 
unite' omit wlech was among the rnatruals to wleih he had tccis' 
onJs mem tons pi oofs as having been seat to the liner, and, mot cover, 
he sa>s II me te’ciMr (cm italics} que . . . I’tmpnmcui ati envoys 
ccrtames ( pr ernes A Wat’s au lieu de Swinburne'. 
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middle of a sentence at tin woids “and he would the 
nest pigt ol the MS begins ‘hue gout into sc is whu< * 
etc * 

With thanks loi the othei books and miga/ine> united 
1 am, 

Youts \u> tml\ , 

\ C Sw IN M 

*1 w mt also the slips I-* I be whole is wDl pun? D 
u»(h f(H uiui'i but most c n c h ssh in mgul 1 

l b< word> the next pi>t of tin MS begins ' ipptu u'\ 
indiMto that he had t d c o p o t of the nnmhuuit *\uh o mi 
a* well is the pi oofs of th it put (f >i it is hn^v Mu t i u 

he w is (]uotm 0 lio m ph n*m\ It d- > i< , < ns »h « h ' d 

with brn put of the don mentioned < h t; u s\ } t < I 
\\ notoii is waiting to ht u ol hi » ! n •> d' >d bit 

a mou fjtht i pnt> of it w u t i mig 1 > shp j m 

those f hu be h>ii » to rhu Dupm I’m { > i t 'bV r 
ouis could not s UinU Ins d< mind »s \\ u s 1>u» *nn ’ 1 t < 
HSI ol tf ( slips ( n wt 11 IS tin CO tv p rid ill a i ut ol (Ik » i 

s ipt v 1 he \ doiibtltss pished s vinbuiPc s t.c M ’ 1 »r n 

0 lin i md took it foi gi mo d th it Iw i 1 I d » v u 

thing I he\ cut unh is is < U i ho u tin n v \ \ \ * 

juoud suit Sw mbtit ut ,r 1 1 nth tu m uh < d n< i i i ) 

longer i\ id d>le telling him thu the kuoul » ml 

hi < on i n ><> 1 ‘hng m inmu pt h id f u ( m n t 5 n > W m 

Dunton ix fou the lust ol his ck n i id^ i it I nl to 

But W itts Dunton btlnvid htie t »d' tin s m D m 
und t!w (omulion still grows piou th»n sh L u n b 
h td shown i bout u Moi rig u r t no of. dx < 1 *» c ol t i 
sojul four seals be fou lOulSwinbunu do u>b ih t t n 
> this f u t, espu i dt\ is ht h id not bn t *(>!< > s m* > 

Dupuis to tin pnnnts. ii id onu nun n lin loiu » 1 » v 

Metier now m the p<> of Mi 1 s Mi ( uM \\ ^ * ■» 

* S A 10 whose kmdnt\s 1 .mi unkhted toi a imictt coj sit t Vo 
i J »unU\ uu* 11 wiih t I k nio ^ mu htunu. hn au \u b s \ i v » 
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aoth, pressed him to render up what he was unconscionably 
hanging on to). He had not acquiesced in the publishers’ 
request that he should return proofs and manuscript to them 
so that they could send them to the agitated poet (this, 
dcducible from the preceding letter, is evident from the one 
that follows); nor had he himself sent the latter the proofs 
named as missing in the tetter of the aoth; he had not even, 
by the end of the month, apprised Swinburne erf the explana- 
tory letter written to him on the aisr by the publishers whan 
the poet’s impossible demand came in> In &ort, he had done 
nothing at all. He did, finally, however, tell Swinburne of 
the publishers’ communication, but it was more than a fort- 
night after he had received it, for the missive giving news of 
it did not reach Swinburne till the 7th of February, the date 
of the following letter, in which the poet replies to him from 
Glasgow. (It also appears from this letter than in the interval 
since the 31st of January Swinburne had received the rest of 
the slips of due chapter in which lady Wamton is waiting 
for news of her lover’s suicide. Whether he got this fiwn 
Watts-Dumon or from the publishers is not clear; probabh 
it was from the latter, for he speaks as if WattvDunton still 
had the slips of this, chapter which he had received from the 
publishers (there were several sets of slijw, and the publisher 
no doubt still had one or more from which they could let him 
have this chapter). That so precious a document should 
‘somehow have got mislaid’ after reaching him may be taken 
as an indication of the sort of good time he was having at 
Glasgow in the convivial company of his old Bailiol cronv 
Xichol atl&SjKhcr congenial spirits- the young John Dav idson 
was one ofsAern — with whom* Nicho! had brought him in 
contact. 1 It was no doubt because of the perilous chances of 


* l-ifourcade, speaking of the bad effects of this month on Stun 
burned health, wys that during it 'he had enough energy to . . . put 
together the scattered fragments of Ijcsbia Brandon* (Smnbume, A 
Luerary Htagraphy). Bus he had already done this as for as possible 
(Lafourcjule forgets that Watts- Domett still withheld a part of tlw 
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Hus ‘boisterous month’, as Gosse calls it, that he went as 
dangerously far in another direction as to request Watts- 
Dtititon to keep iti his possibly all too retentive custodv all 
of the manuscript that had reached him from the publishers. 

‘1 am especially glad of the note just received as it gives 
me occasion to assure you that 1 was (and expressed nn self) 
as much astonished as yourself at Chatto's truly unaccount- 
able Ihondut t irt sending you the proofs and MS- of my 
unfinished book. Please don’t on any account send anv part 
of the MS. hither; but if vou have by you the proofs of the 
chapter where the heroine, waiting to hear of her lover's 
death, sings songs (French and North- English) to her 
children, please send them at nme. I had them here, but 
somehow they have got mislaid.’ 1 

And so Watts-Dunton had told Swinburne he was ‘aston- 
ished ' at Chatto’s action in sending to him, Watts-Dunton, the 
slips and what remained of the manuscript . . One cannot 
help having very serious doubts as to the sincerity of this 
astonishment . . . This solicitor is a wily bird, is one’s gather- 
ing impression. It is most improbable that a publisher would, 
spontaneously and uninstructed, send proofs and MS. to any- 
body save the author himself. There is orilv one person from 
whom Chatto could have received the instructions on which 
he a< led . . And Watts-Dunton did not keep his appointment 
with Swinburne (another strange thing on the part of a 
solicitor). Had he done so of course Swinburne would have 
got to Chatto’s in time, and would have secured slips and 
manuscript; and then of course he, Watts-Dunton, would not 
have received them- Or alternatively. Swinburne would have 

(Sole * continued)— 

work), in the previous November, with a view to having it set up in 
type. 

1 Cited by Wise (in B.Bib. only). 1 have not been able to trace the 
original. The letter in which Swinburne had ‘expressed’ his surprise 
was probably the no longer extant one in which he had specified what 
slips he had yet to receive. 
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discovered (at an earlier date than suited Watts-Dunton) tfrai. 
Chatto had already sent them to the solicitor, in spite of his 
recent promise (which proves that Swinburne's own instruc- 
tions had been) to send them to Swinburne himself, and 
Swinburne would have insisted that Watts-Dunton should 
give them up ... In any case, it would be awkward for Watts- 
Dunton if Swinburne saw Chatto on the 19th; and if he did 
not see him then it was a fairly safe assumption that he would 
not be able to do so before his departure within the next 
twenty- four hours or so for a long stay at a conveniently 
remote place in the North. The essential facts are that slips 
and MS. were in Chatto's hands when Swinburne ‘last called' 
on him, that he had undertaken to let Swinburne have them, 
that before the aist they had been sent to Watts-Dunton, and 
that on the 19th the latter did not keep his appointment with 
Swinburne. Whichever way one looks at these facts, and the 
more one looks at them, the whole affair has a decidedly fishy 
appearance. 

This is the last available letter or other analogous document 
in which there is any mention of this particular matter, or am 
specific or direct reference to Lesbia Btondon. The book 
never tame out. What really happened? What is the true 
story, the exact explanation of the external £a<ts we have 
given and of the non-appearance of the work in the long 
yeais that remained to the poet? With the evidence at one’s 
disposal, it is impossible to get at the precisely exact truth, 
impossible to do more than approximate to it: but (the evi- 
dence being what it is) there can be no reasonable doubt that 
one is realign the way to it and pretty close to it. 

We have set!} from more than -one letter that for Swinburne 
himself the work was one of his dearest, most important, 
undertakings, and he stated categorically in his letter to 
Waus-Dunton of the ttoth 0$ January, *878, that he ‘certainly 
meant to complete* it at sofac time in the future.* Even as 

’ of WW* most asinine pnoHnomcnti is the following: The 
manuscript is quite complete fit certainly ft not, and that on mom 
than the count we are m presew maddering}, and the story hi brought 
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IStc as 1884, in an indirect epistolary reference to it, he speaks 
of 4 as something still dear to him which he had not yet come 
to think of as abandoned: 

. . Some day perhaps I shall take heart of grace to ask 
for your frank opinion on certain crude attempts of my own 
at novel-writing, or more properly at studies of life and 
character in our own day. Among the iwo or three friends 
who have seen anything of them Watts thinks little, but 
Nichol thinks anuch of them, so that / know not what to 
think . . 

But he never completed it; and the fact that five years later 


(Xotr * continued ) — 

to a conclusion With the death of Levina. When Swinburne spoke of it 
as “unfinished" he meant that the work had still to receive its final 
polish.' 'I hat in spite of Swinburne’s own description, in letters cued 
by Wise himself, of certain of the chapters as ‘incomplete’: and of 
seiious lacunae or gaps in the story obvious to the most cursory inspec- 
tion of any intelligence higher than that of Wise, his associate Gos.se, 
his follower Lafotmadc, and later numskulls who ran make no advance 
beyond this trinity. 

* Letter to Mrs. Lynn Linton: in Boncbitrch tetters. I have not been 
able to discover the original of this impoitani letter, of which both 
Lafourcadc and Wise take no account at all in their sorry attempts to 
give the history of Leshia Brandon. Swinburne must refer particularly 
to the latter work in it, for txwe's Cross C urrents had been seen by 
more than ‘two or three friends', and anyhow it had appeared some 
yean before in The Tetter, and the authorship of it was an open 
secret. 

Mrs. Lynn Linton (18*1-1898). a novelist, and a very popular one 
in her own day. had been doselv associated with Landor, this was the 
chief reason of Swinburne’s very friendly feelings for her. It is perhaps 
also, worth while retailing that in 1870 she wrote thus to W. M. 
Rossetti: ‘All my life 1 have been ridiculed for my lose of Shelley, 
and told how his poetry has been my min . . Three years previously 
she had parted amicably from her husband. A very interesting short 
book might be writsm cm her and her set. 
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he took a large number of the verses* from it and published 
them in the third scries of Poems and Ballads (1889) may be 
regarded as indicating that at this date he had indeed given 
it up for good.* This, then, is the last item in the histoiy of 
this frustrate work in the lifetime of the poet. Even after his 
death the frustration continued with the scandalously absurd 
embargo which Gosse, strangely endowed with plenary rights, 
took it upon himself to impose on the publication of a novel 
that had in it masterpieces of beauty. 

It is possible (but not probable) that th£ feet that Swin^ 
burne did not complete the work was partly because he could 
not do so in a way to satisfy himself. As in the case of Bothwcll, 


* Wise says that the poems of Lesbia Brandon were ‘introduced into 
the text as being said or sung by the several character’ (B Bib. 1; they 
were said or sung not even by several, let alone by the several, 
characters, which in ordinary English means all those that appear in 
the book. 

•Wise, in his barbarous speech, and with his usual blundering con- 
fidence says: ‘It is evident that in 1878 he certainly made a commetue- 
ment at revising and arranging the novel before renouncing it for 
ever*. And Lafourcade, at his heels, gives the same year as that in which 
the work was *d£finitiv$ment abandonnd'. Lafourcade also tries to 
make out^that there was an earlier, practically definitive, abandonment, 
in 1867, owing to the influence of Mazaini, He has a theory that 
under that influence Swinburne made a ’complete' break with his 
artistic past, one consequence of which was that he gave up work on 
Lesbia Brandon', Use theory is so palpably Judicious that refutation 
of it is scarcely necessary. In any case, part of Lesbut Brandon i'self. 
and not only that dealing with Mariani and Sadiei, is written under 
the influence of Mazzini. Lafourcade suddenly recalling this incon- 
venient fact, l^fethat Swinburne tried ‘to reconcile Mazzini and ‘Tart 
pour I’art" ' — bdrfound that it was useless. Even with this qualification 
Lafourcade* contention remains untrue. ‘As early as October i8Gfl . . 
savs Lafourcade. 'Swinburne had spontaneously turned from Rossetti 
ami hi* followers in art (!‘an (tour Tan) to Italy and Mazzini*. Rut (to 
name only one thing) it was hfter this, in 1867, that he wrote his 
enthusiastic letter to Burton ori Lesbia Brandon as a work k la Balzac, 
with poetry thrown in. And by poetry here, be meant poetry of the 
purer sort, » 
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‘Its motto must be Caesar Borgia’s — Aut Caesar, aut nullus’. 1 
And he might also have said of it, as he said of Bothufell, ‘Very 
likely if may be years in hand before it is (if ever it be) com- 
pleted to my liking and satisfaction'.* Bothwell was finished 
and published three years after that. Lesbia Brandon, like that 
other masterpiece on the Borgias that was a dream lasting all 
his literary lifetime, a design to which he kept returning, was 
never brought to completion, and, excepting the verses, was 
nev^r even published in part, as was the work on the Borgias. 

The chief, if not the only, reason for the hold-up was 
apparently, and even evidently, very cautclous opposition on 
the part of Watts-Dunton. As we have seen, he obstinately 
failed over some four years, in spite of reiterated urgent 
demands from Swinburne, to return parts of the work which 
had been lent to him. He certainly had not returned, by the 
time the work was set up in type, the four chapters of which 
Swinburne had given the titles, for they are not among those 
that make up the galley-proofs; not to mention the fact that 
in his letter to him of the 20th of January, 1878. by which 
time the galleys had left the printers, Swinburne once again 
put in an urgent demand for them. Moreover, the following 
facts make it pretty certain that he never let them out of his 
clutches. Wise, in his extremely muddled account of the 
manuscript and galleys and his acquisition of them, ->a«ys that 
‘early in 1910’ he bought ‘from Watts-Dunton Swinburne’s 
own set of the galley-proofs, accompanied by the MS. of the 
matter Gtrried by them'. (The last part of this statement is 
inaccurate, for, as I show later in the section on the manu- 
script, and galleys, portions of the manuscript of ‘the matter 
carried by’ the galleys were* not acquired by Wise, and are 
missing.)* But Wise uid not at the same time purchase the 

‘Letter to F. Locker-Lampson, August 4th, 1871. 

* Letter to F. Locker-Lampson, November 7th, 1871. 

* If they are still extant somewhere, Watts-Dunton probably sold 
diem to some collector other than Wise. It is possible that he did send 
them to Swinburne in Glasgow, and that the poet km them during 
die hectic month he spent in that place. 
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four chapters in question. For 'later in the same year', he 
proceeds, ‘l bought the four chapters cited in Swinburne’s 
letters’. (Here again is inexactitude of the kind common in 
the work of this man who got himself accepted by 'experts' 
among others as a master in the menial profession of biblio- 
graphy- He did not buy the four: the one named ‘Another 
Portrait’ never came into his possession. 1 Wise's chronic in- 
accuracy, a form of immorality not unrelated to his exploits as 
a forger, infects even his records of his own business deals.) 
It would appear that these latter chapters had always lain 
apart from the portions of the manuscript that were in Swin- 
burne’s keeping. The most probable — and as good as certain 
— explanation of this is that Watts-Dunton had carefully 
hidden them, and only came across them after for unneeded 
lucre he had betrayed into the forger’s hands the great mass 
of the unpublished and other literary remains of the recently 
deceased friend who had left him a considerable fortune. (A 
propos of this crime, one cannot help recalling Whistler’s dig, 
‘To Theodore Watts, the Worldling’, the inscription on his 
presentation copy to the latter of his The Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies .* Even now, as we have already indicated, 
one of the four chapters (‘Another Portrait’) was not forth- 
coming Why? Was Watts-Dunton withholding it in the hope 
erf getting a higher price for it elsewhere?* Did he come 

‘The grounds for this statement aic given in the section on the 
manuscripts and the galleys, where also are more fully discussed other 
matters mentioned in the present argument. 

* There is something pathetic in die adoring unintelligence of Watts* 
Dunton's wife who missed the point, of this altogether, and quoted it 
as a tribute utahe sociability of her late lord : ‘He was very fond of 
society— no one%as less of a recluse. Whistler took note of this fact 
when he inscribed on the fly-leaf of a presentation copy of The Gentle 
An ol Making Enemiesi *To Theodore Watts, the Worldling".’ 

‘This question is suggested fby such facts as the following. Wise 
records that in May 1909 (that is, only a few weeks after Swinburne’s 
death— it would be hard to beat this for indecency) the MS. of Under 
the Microscope Vas sold by Watts-Dunton to a London bookseller’. 
About the same time presumably (for it was on sale in America in 
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across it later, and, for whatever reason, sell it or give it to 
another person, being indifferent to (or even gratified by) the 
fact that thus he was helping to impair the manuscript? The 
most probable explanation is that, as an extra precaution 
against Swinburne's ever recovering the missing portions of 
the novel, he had hidden it apart from the rest, and hidden 
it so well that he himself never came across it after Swin- 
burne’s death, and it was only found after his own demise in 
Even what happened to it after it had come to light is 
another mystery. Described as ‘the property of an unnamed 
'London collector’, it was sold in America in 1916. 

Watts-Dunton had also not returned, by the time the work 
was set up in type, nor by the time the galleys had left the 
printers, ‘the first five leaves’ which Swinburne had men- 
tioned in his letters. At least, the first three of them (Chap- 
ter I) are not in the galleys, and immediately following these 
three were others — almost certainly two, as 1 shall give reasons 
for believing in a later section — which apparently Wise never 
obtained (and which, although, according to Lafourcade, they 
were extant towards 1928, I have found impossible to trace). 
Wise does not say when he acquired the three; perhaps it was 
‘early in 1910’; or it may have been when he bought three of 
the four missing chapters; or it may have been at a later date 
still. As for the missing sheets following the three, we do not 
know when or to whom they passed out of Watts-Dunton's 
keeping. In any case, it is practically certain that Swinburne 
never recovered the ‘first five leaves* mentioned in his list. 

(Note 5 continued ) — 

1910) the manuscript of A Note on Charlotte Bronte, Wise also records, 
‘was sold by Watts-Dunton to a London dealer'. Nothing is more 
certain than that Wise himself, who was quickly on the spot for spoils 
after Swinburne’s death, would have liked to add these very important 
manuscripts to the treasury or stock of the Ashley Collection, of which 
the Swinbumian section was a chief glory. That he did not do so may 
well be because Watts-Dunton obtained elsewhere higher prices than 
those he offered : after a few experiences of this kind Wise could be 
depended on to make liberal initial bids for anything Watts-Dunton 
dangled before him. 
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And even this does not complete the talc of the missing 
parts. Wise further records that in 1920 he ‘obtained the 
balance of the manuscript from’ a sister of Watts-Dunton. He 
does not specify of what this balance consisted- But it could 
only bas e been (of the manuscript now in the British Museum) 
the chapter I have numbered XVII, and also Uses of Prosody 
and the epistle from Arden major; these two latter, as I shall 
show elsewhere in the commentary, do not belong to Labia 
Brandon, but Watts-Dunton probably thought they did, being 
misled, like Wise and Lafourcade later, by the fact that certain 
of the characters of that novel, or characters of the same 
name, come into them. What is the explanation of the long- 
deferred appearance of these things? Here again the most 
probable one is that Watts-Dunton, having acquired them 
somewhen and somehow in Swinburne's lifetime,’ secreted 
them apart from the other portions of the manuscript in his 
possession, in yet a third hiding-place, and so well that they 
were discovered only after the others.* There is no sort of 
indication as to how Miss Watts got hold of them.* 

All the evidence then goes to show that during the whole 
of Swinburne's lifetime after about 1874 Watts-Dunton hung 

* Chapter XVII of JLcsbia Brandon at least may have been lent to him 
by Swinburne along with the four chapters named in Swinburne s 
letters. In the second of the letters, having enumerated the foui chap- 
ters, Swinburne added ‘there may be more', although, as he went on to 
say. he did not think there were. 

* It would have been easv for Watts-Dunton to conceal things all too 
effectively in The Pines, where in addition to his own study and other 
parti of the house allocated to him, there were 'certain rooms en- 
cumbered w$tj h a htmber of bookk and papers*. Wise records this, 
speaking of it &t*l he did there with Watts-Dunton some twelve years 
before Swinburne's death. 

* Watts-Dunton himself no doubt gave them to her as thing? con- 
vertible into bard cash. Of, his injunction to the donatory of The 
Chronicle of Tebaldeo Tebatdm (which now, alas, had been abandoned 
to America) that she should take great Cafe of it. as it was worth at 
least £soo. These manuscripts jtrere not the Only item* of the spoils of 
Swinburne that pawed into the possession of Mi» Watts, and thence 
into the hands of Wise. - 
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on’ to the four chapters and the five leaves of the novel speci- 
fied by Swinburne, and also to another chapter, and to other 
portions of manuscript which in all probability he thought 
were paits ol the novel. 1 As already remarked, this is in no 
small degree intriguing. One would like to know, but one 
never will know now, how Watts-Dunton diddled Swinburne, 
what answers he made to put him off, time after time, as the 
period of non-compliance was ever more prolonged to an out- 
rageous extent. Swinburne was not easily put off; there was 
nothing of the siihpleton about him, and the soft virtues of 
the Sermon on the Mount had no place in his composition. 
He was one of the most robust, forthright, straight-speaking, 
hard-hitting characters in all literary history. Chicanery or 
humbug of anv kind he would toleiate as little as Dr. Johnson 
or anyone you like to name. Of this one could give pages of 
evidence. 'I take unasked advice from no one, friend or not' — 
this declaration to Hottcn* indicates the temper, the foiceful 
independence, that were always his. E\en to Watts Dunton 
himself, although he had come to rely a good deal on him as 
an adviser and agent in the business matters that he alwavs 
found tedious, he could speak veiv shatplv when occasion 
demanded it. We have already seen an example of this in one 
of the foregoing letters; here is another, where he administers 
a snub to the man of affairs who had presumed too much in 
offering him gratuitous advice on a purely literary matter: 

‘I am simply astonished — excuse me saying so-— at your 
suggestion that my volume of ‘Studies’ should omit all 


1 Wise stupidly soys that 'During the interval between 1867 and the 
autumn of 1877 Swinburne made lepeated efforts to recover the manu- 
script of Lrdria Brandon fiom Watts-Dunton'. But Watts-Dunton met 
Swinburne for the first time in the summer of 187* ! — and, as we have 
seen, he evidently knew nothing of the work till about a vear later. 
.Futthermote, Swinburne’s ‘efforts to recover the manuscript* extended 
— in writing— till at least the early part of 1878, and they were probably 
renewed orally more than once in after years. 

, * In an undated letter now in the British Museum, 
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articles on contemporary poets. What on earth would it 
contain, after omitting . . . The points on which I am un- 
decided are those only on which I asked your advice in my 
last letter. 1 

And this sharp-wittedness, this alert and at need very blunt 
and far from gullible independence (in spite of what the 
afore-mentioned ignorant fools say to the contrary) persisted 
intact and entire after he settled at The Pines, right up to 
the time of his death. 

The only excuse, plea or pretext acceptable by Swinburne 
that Watts-Dunton could make — at least after a certain in- 

* From a letter dated June so, [1873]; in Bonchurch letters. Also 
cited in Hake and Compton-Rickett's The Life and Letters of Theo- 
dore Watts-Dunton. where the year is wrongly given as 1874. Watts- 
Dunton took the snub with due meekness: 

'I fear that you have taken amiss my suggestion . . . My view of 
the matter was that, valuable as are, undoubtedly, the articles in 
question, your generous enthusiasm has often led you into expres- 
sions of admiration which your cooler judgment might now induce 
you to withdraw ... If, however, I have been mistaken in this. I 
have no more to say upon it, and (as you say) you certainly did not 
ask my advice upon it,’ (Letter dated June 23, 1873: printed in The 
Reviews of English Studies, vol. X, No. 38). 

Cf. also, in this connexion : 

*. . . I particularly want you just now to send me as soon as 
possible the MS. or copies (as long since faithfully promised but 
faithlessly unperformed) of my parodies "John Jones" and "The 
Poet and the Woodlouse". I have no full copies ... I want a sight 
of the complete original text of these works at once.' (July 17th, 
1875. Unpiijltiisbed letter in British Museum.) 

Here wo, WaWDunton did not comply with the request, and Swin- 
burne renewed it some six weeks later in a letter of which the peremp- 
toriness is relieved by a note ff jocularity, (Unpublished letter dated 
August *7, 1875; in British Museum.) Was non-compliance here merely 
due to slackness? Or did Watfo-Dunton retain the manuscripts, ptu- 
dentially thinking it would bf inadvisable for Swinburne to publish 
burlesques of people like the .Brownings? Whatever the explanation, 
in this case he ultimately did hand the manuscripts over, and Swin- 
burne published them five years later. 
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terval — was that he had lost the missing parts. 

This pretext for non return of them was one in which 
Swinburne would have to acquiesce. The more especially as 
he was perfect in the matter of friendship. 

If Swinburne were ever gullible or over pliable it was only 
because he was too generous, too noble, in his conception of 
fiiendship. Once a friend it seems, he gave practically un- 
limited trust, in a way that might almost be called childlike, 
and v!hs not open to such feelings as suspicion; it is perhaps 
not too much to* say that he abdicated, vis & vis the other 
person, something of that detached judgment which wisdom, 
or at least the worldly wisdom of a Polonius, would prescribe.. 
(‘He was courteous and affectionate and unsuspicious, and 
faithful beyond most people to those he really loved', says 
Lady Burne-jonci of him in her Memorials of Edward Burne- 
Jones.) This was all the more so when he had reason to be 
grateful to the friend; his gratitude was large and liberal, and 
could never be munificent enough. More than once — in the 
cases of Rossetti and Howell, for instance — he was severely 
disillusioned, and he expressed his contemptuous disgust in 
forcible speech equal to the occasion (and perhaps rather in 
excess of it); but these tendencies do not seem to have acted 
as a corrective on his tendency to be unguardedly generous 
wherever he gave himself as a friend. Now he had reason to 
be grateful to YVatts-Dunton; and more and more the latter 
succeeded in advancing himself in his regard from the status 
of a very useful professional adviser to that of a friend in the 
highest sense of the term. 

If therefore Watts-Dunton told him he had lost the missing 
parts of Lesbia Brandon, Swinburne would automatically 
believe him, and the more so as time went on. 

Now it is exceedingly difficult to write again work — at 
least highly creative work, depending a good deal on inspira- 
tion — that has once been composed to a more or less definitive 
degree, and then completely lost: it is more difficult than to 
write something entirely new, where inspiration is not 
hampered bv fragmentary reminiscence and the desire to re- 
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cover the lost integrity. This certainly was the case as regards 
Lesbia Brandon, and Swinburne was acutely conscious of it; 
in the very passage of the letter to Watts-Dunton in which he 
had declared that he ‘certainly meant to complete the book 
some day’ he had also said that he ‘could not possibly re- 
write’ the parts that were missing. This statement (but Swin- 
burne could not have realised this) was only calculated to 
make Watts-Dunton hang on to them all the more. That is, if 
he had a reason for wishing to do so; and that he must have 
had, and did anyhow pertinaciously fail to return them, we 
have given more than enough evidence. The reason could 
only have been that he strongly disapproved of certain of the 
themes of the novel and .Swinburne’s treatment of them. 

The disabling loss of the missing parts, then, would go to 
explain why Swinburne never carried out his firmly-expressed 
intention of completing the novel. 

He might, however, in spite of all difficulties, have set 
about re-writing these parts, and then doing what was still 
necessary to bring the work to its proper completion. But the 
wily Watts-Dunton forestalled this possibility: whenever 
Swinburne, regretfully, hopefully, reverted to the derelict 
masterpiece the solicitor assured him that it really was a 
failure. This is clearly indicated by the passage from Swin- 
burne's fetter to Mrs. Lynn Linton which we cited a few 
pages back. 'Among the two or three friends who have seen 
anything of the work, 'Watts think little but Nichol thinks 
much or it, 'so that I know not what to think.' Another cleat 
indication to the same effect is furnished by words in the 
afore-cited fetter written by the poet to Watts-Dunton on the 
20th of January, 1878; . . my fragmentary novel (or what- 

ever you call m— by any other name it would smell quite as 
sweet)', which also show that Watts-Dunton had begun this 
line of dissuasive attack sonfe time before Swinburne settled 
at The Pines: he probably, had resorted to it from the verv 
outset. And no doubt Swinbbme's placing of the word 'novel' 
between inverted commas even in a fetter to Chatto (gist 
January, 1878) is another sign of Watts-Dunton's insidious 
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disparagement of the book — and, perhaps not only to Swin- 
burne himself, but also to the man whom Swinburne would 
regard as a prospective publisher of it, so that the latter, 
when Swinburne had recently sounded him about it, had 
questioned whether it qualified for publication as a novel. It 
would have been like YVatts-Dunton to take the precaution of 
getting at Chatto. Anyhow, there can be no doubt that he did 
his best to arouse dubiety in Swinburne,, It is easy to guess the 
arguments he used; one can ajmost hear him (and see him, 
with his heavy dogged jowl, his scraggy walrus moustache, his 
dark eyes, shrewd at once and dreamy — but dreamy with 
defeated dream), driving them home to the poet who was all 
too pei feet as a friend. ‘Ah ves, tltose missing sheets . . . I've 
hunted high and low for them time and again ... I can’t 
think what became of them . . . Could 1 have left them in a 
cab? . . . But after all . . . I’d like to be quite frank with you 
about this — to talk to you as a friend has the right to talk . . . 
You know, it isn’t really a novel at all . . . not a novel, mark 
you . . . You yourself call it bybiid, and that perhaps shows 
you are quite sure about it . . . And if it wete only hybiid, 
that wouldn’t matter so much; even hybrid elements might 
be hammered into some sott of unity. But what unity is there 
here? what composition? what ordering of parts so that they 
all harmoniously contribute towards a whole? ... Of *»-urse, 
tlieie are excellent bits; first-class poetry . . . You should 
exert ise that in its own proper domain, and not waste your 
time expending it where it is like a flow'cr choked by a lot of 
weeds . . . And the characters . . . they are really queer . . . 
there may be such people, but . . . No, I can’t believe in 
them . . . Decidedly, my dear’fellow, this is not a novel — and 
you know I’m talking to you as a friend . . .’ And so on (not a 
word about moral offensiveness, of course — the main if not 
the only reason for the opposition — : that would have been 
maladroit, and would at once have been effectively countered 
and squashed) — repeated, with variations, as often as the sub- 
ject came up, year after year. Gosse too (who, as we have seen, 
had knowledge of parts if not of the whole of the work at 
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least as early as 1877’) very probably was far from encourag- 
ing. (This is a safe inference from the fact that, many years 
later, he rigorously suppressed the work when he had a chance 
of bringing it out.) He no doubt, for much the same secret 
reason, adopted the same line of attack as Watts-Dunton; used 
the same stock pedantic arguments (still common in journalis- 
tic, periodical and other criticism), derived from a standard 
of the novel which really is only one of a number that might 
be considered valid. But, although in the, actual history of 
the novel as practised up to that time by masters there was 
much that might be cited in cogent defence of the pretended 
faults of Lesbia Brandon, there was not nearly so much as at 
the present time. The charges were more plausible then than 
they would appear to-day. They certainly made Swinburne 
hesitant, as his letter to Mrs. Lvnn Linton shows. 

The afore-mentioned ignorant fools and their kind would 
no doubt pounce on this and say 'Ah, here is another proof 
that Swinburne after his installation at The Pines lost his 
true individuality, meekly followed Watts-Dunton in every- 
thing.* (These noodles follow Gosse,’ the arch-author of this 
nonsense). 'Swinburne submitted to everything that Watts- 
Dunton suggested’ he said in his Ltfe, writing out of the 
lying malignant jealousy of a mediocrity of whom Swinburne 
had godfather tired, and who would have liked to make him a 
sort of prize of his own. As I have already rematked, l shall 
annihilate this legend in a later book. Here, with regard to the 
matter in hand, 1 will only observe that Swinburne (like many 
other writers — and artists in general— of distinction) was in 
the habit of consulting and paying attention to the opinion of 
friends on hit work long before he came across Watts-Dunton. 

‘ The words 'of which he never wearies* in the afore-cited passage 
from Gosse't journal, suggest that Swinburne had often brought the 
work to Gosses notice before die night of which Gosse speaks. 

* His sycophancy, apart from |is mediocrity, must have got on Swin- 
burne's nerves. He ‘used to follow* the poet ‘about like a dog*, as he 
himself told Lafourcade. The more one learns of Gosse, the more one 
finds him contemptible. 
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He was always glad to have confirming approbation (although 
to nothing like the same morbid degree as Rossetti), even in 
the years when he was most challengingly and truculently 
individual —the years that are usually contrasted with the 
Putney period. Even W. M. Rossetti, a man of many sterling 
qualities, but not a literary genius, was among those to whose 
opinion he was not indifferent. Witness the following from 
an unpublished letter to this friend written early in 1 870 : 

'? cannot tell you how glad I am to find you like my 
"Eve of Revolution" so much. I never took such pains with 
any poem, and I thought it was a good one, but I wanted 
an opinion — and I hadn’t the chance of showing it to 
Gabriel the day he was in town.’ 

And again, tow rt ids the end of the same letter: 

‘I am so glad you like the “E. of R." that 1 must say so 
again. Ellis has in hand the “Prelude” which comes before 
it, just finished. I sh.dl like to know your opinion on that 
too before the book appears.’ 

This is only one testimony of many that might be cited. 
Now, as already observed, Watts-Dunton was very much a 
friend in Swinburne’s eyes. And the more he got himself 
accepted as such, the less Swinburne — being what he * as in 
the matter of friendship — would discourage the intrusion or 
rather insinuation of his opinion on purely literary questions, 
even though here Swinburne was immeasurably his superior; 
indeed, the more Swinburne would be inclined to accord 
hearing to his opinion — while never abating his independence 
in anything fundamental (there were many things on which 
they remained divided 10 the last). 

Friendship, then, accounts a good deal for the influence of 
Watts-Dunton’s animadversions respecting Lesbia Brandon. 
But that is not all. I have more than once referred to Walts- 
Dunton as ’the solicitor', but that gives an incomplete, a 
wrong, idea of the man as he more and more came to stand 
in the view of the great mass of his contemporaries, including 
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not a few of the most distinguished. It must not be forgotten ' 
that all this time he was steadily building up a reputation as 
the greatest English critic of his day. 'Greatest* here is not 
exaggerative, although it will doubtless appear wildly so to 
readers of this generation. The leading reviews, the Academy, 
the Examiner, the Athenaeum competed for his work; he was 
chosen to write the article on Poetry for the ninth edition of 
Encyclopaedia Britannica; 'Our ablest critics hitherto have 
been 1 8-carat; Theodore Watts goes nearer the pure article' 
said J. R. Lowell; Stevenson ‘would rather read your blame* 
than most men's praise’ wrote Henley to him in a letter 
begging him to review Kidnapped ; and Stevenson himself, in 
a letter thanking for the review (from which blame was not 
absent) wrote ‘A critic like you is one who fights the good 
fight* — and so on: it would be easy impressively to extend a 
list that already is impressive. Whether die reputation was 
really deserved is another matter; but the reputation was 
there. 

Moreover, as an artist himself and not only as a critic Watts- 
Dunton managed to win no small praise in quarters that can- 
not be dismissed as negligible. He was ‘the most original 
sonnet writer living* in the opinion of Rossetti, himself one 
of the world’s masters- in this line. Even as a novelist he got 
pretty gftod testimonials from some of the elect Meredith 
wrote of one of the characters of Aylxvin (a book that has 
hardly been rescued from oblivion by its inclusion in ‘The 
Worlds Classics'): ‘I am in love with Sinfi. Nowhere can 
fiction give us one to match her, not even the “Kriegspier 
heroine, who touched me to the deeps . . . The sun comes to 
me again in fi$y conquering presence, I could talk of her for 
hours. The boot* has this defect — it leaves in the mind a cry 
for a successor.’ Once again, whether this and further similar 
praise was really deserved — ^as much more than a gentillesse 
of friendship — is another matter; but the praise was actually 
there. 

Furthermore, it was not only as a .reviewer that Watts- 
Dunton die critic held *a position of authority. He was can- 
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suited as an expert, his approval and sanction were sought, 
by different writers as to the quality of their work before they 
sent it for publication. Thus Tennyson himself read to him 
Becket while it was yet in manuscript. But Rossetti is the 
most striking case in this connexion. He deferred to an extra- 
ordinary degree to the critical opinion of Watts-Dunton even 
with regard to some of his better work. There is no exaggera- 
tion in what A. C. Benson wrote on this matter : 1 

to 

‘Though singularly independent in judgment, it is dear 
that, at all events in the later years of his life, Rossetti's 
taste was, unconsciously, considerably affected by the critical 
preferences of Mr. Watts-Dunton. I have heard it said by 
one who knew them both well that it was often enough for 
Mr. Watts-Dunton to express a strong opinion for Rossetti 
to adopt it as his own, even though he might have combated 
it for the moment.’ 

I will give only one of many illustrations, and choose this one 
the more espedally as it provides an opportunity of publish- 
ing a very notable and valuable piece of Rossetti’s work that 
has remained unknown to the world. The important poem 
Cloud Confines (‘his highest effort in the field of contempla- 
tive, not to say, philosophic, verse’, as Franz Hueffer rightly 
said’ contains only five stanzas in the published text; but 
Rossetti wrote two others as well: * 

The present is but one coil 

Of a snake wherewith we strive: 

It clings to all things alive 
But drops them dead to the soil: 

And yet *‘f keeps as it goes 

Some point of our moulding throes, 

1 In his book on Rossetti in the ‘English Men of Letters’ series. 

* In the Tauchnitz edition of Rossetti’s Ballads and Sonnets. 

1 They are contained in an unpublished letter from him to Watts- 
Dunton, dated agrd February, 1873; the letter is now in the British 
Museum. 
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Some change from the vanished foes 
Whose crown it wears for a spoil 

Still we see as we go, etc. 

Even as we unit he and strain. 

The future is onward roll'd 
In the snake's course, fold on fold: 

Yet ah! do we ‘scape the chain f 

Or shall not each life forth-hurVd 
Again in new flesh be furl'd 
And what we made of the world 
Fall back on out selves again t 

Still we say as we go, etc. 

These two are at least not inferior to any of the five published, 
and mav even be adjudged superior to certain parts of the 
latter, if not to anything in them. The second of them in 
particular is, apart from its quality as pure poetry, noteworthy 
for its gnomic felicity, the effective economy with which it 
expresses the most reasonable view of the condition or status 
of the human soul in a future existence, if there be any such 
thing. Now Rossetti submitted these' stanzas to Watts Dun ton 
for approval or condemnation; Watts-Dunton decided against 
them, a$d so they were never given to the world, which tudt 
cates that Watts-Dunton’s reputation was not precise lv the 
measure of his critical faculty. But, yet oik e again, the reputa- 
tion and the influence were there; Watts -Dunton's ptestige 
was a very solid fact, (Gosse, who had an enormous itch for 
prestige and proprietorship, never had anything like this 
influence, a fact that would chafe him into the ugliest 
jealousy.) 

As we have brought in Rossetti, we may in passing cite- -it 
is only fair to do so — Rossetti’s opinion of Watts-Dunton as 
an offset to that of Whistler, who summed him up as a 
‘Worldling*. Rossetti, who had earlier described him 1 as 'the 
companionable man I know*, Said as ho lay dying 

1 In an unpublished letter now in the British Museum. 
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‘Watts is a hero of friendship’. Whistler, of course, might have 
retoi ted that even in his devotion — or adherence, as Whistler 
would no doubt have preferred to put it — to genius he was 
still \eiy much a woi Idling (Watts- Dunton is rather a complex 
character, and so far no adequate portrait or estimate of him 
has been put forwai d. I shall attempt one in my Life of Swin- 
burne, developing certain suggestions ! have thrown out in 
this volume. The absence of anything satisfactory in this 
direction is particularly marked in the work of the dim- 
witted ignoramuses who, following Gosse, have grossly mis- 
represented Swinburne’s life at The Pines.) But, once more, 
whatever be the truth as between Rossetti’s and Whistler’s 
opinion of him. Watts-Dunton had a prestige as a fiiend that 
reinforced his considerable standing as a literary figure. 

It was not then exac tly to a literary nobody to whom Swin- 
burne listened when Watts-Dunton gave his opinion on 
Lesbia Brandon. 

1 have already said that Watts-Dunton’s main if not sole 
objection to Lesbia Brandon was a moral one. We have no 
specific expression of his opinion of the book, but we know 
enough of him to be quite ceitain that he must ha\e dis- 
approved of it verv strongly on moral grounds. Take, for 
example, his criticism of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. He has 
nothing but condemnation for this able story which it ss very 
hard, nay impossible, to find other than innocuous and in- 
offensive from the point of view of the most austere type of 
morality. He pronounced it a ‘gieat mistake’, ’coarse’, and 
‘worthless in the world of literary art’; but he hardly considers 
it from a literary point of vifw. 1 He attacks it on the grounds 
that are almost exclusively moral, in a way that is astonishing 
to sense and education. ‘It was’, he says like some primitive 
evangelist, ‘left for Stevenson to degrade’ this theme ‘into a 
hideous talc of murder and Whitechapel mystery.’ That 
Stevenson should have been impelled to write the story show 

1 Contrast Swinburne’s strictures on Stevenson : they are nothing 
but literary. 
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what the 'Suicide Club* had already shown, that ‘there was 
in Stevenson that morbid strain which is so often associated 
with physical disease’. The mark of the beast, it appears, is 
not always visible in Stevenson’s books; in his othei works he 
'for the most part succeeded in keeping down the morbid 
impulses of a spirit imprisoned and fretted in a crazy body’. 
And this, it seems, was due solely to the influence upon him 
of Scott, 'the healthiest of all writers since Chaucer’. But for 
the blessed beneficence of this influence .what might have 
become of Stevenson won’t bear thinking about: he ‘might 
have been in the ranks of those pompous problem-mongers 
of fiction and the stage who do their best to make life 
hideous’.' Then the grand principle of Watts-Dunton’s own 
artistic creed slips out: 'all art is dedicated to joy*; ‘to make 
men happy’ is the supreme function of the artist . . . What 
he thought of Hamlet, Lear, and much else of the gieat ait 
of the world on this principle must be left to mclamholv 
conjecture. 

What is quite certain is that he would have found in 
Lrsbia Brandon little of the ‘jov’ he desiderated; little. 01 
rather nothing, to make people ‘happv’ with the happiness 
he sought of the artist. On the contrary, with his standauls. 
he would assuredly have found a ‘morbid strain’, ‘morbid 
impulses', a terrible amount of morbidity, unredeemed, alas, 
by any healthy influence whether of Scott oi of himself, who 
had done his unavailing best against what was 'evil' in Swin- 
burne. 

In short, much of Lesbia Brandon could only seem to 
Watts-Dun* on ‘to make life hidfous’, and therefote he would 
do his best t. secure its suppression. 

As already suggested, the line of attack he would resort to 
would be aesthetic, as being the only one likely to have anv 
effect on Swinburne and not immediately antagonise him; 
nor would be necessarily adopt this line without real con vie 

'There is a hit here at Ibsen among others: WattvDunton con 
siderrd him a monster of depravity, 
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tion and the force accompanying it; on the contrary, it is more 
than probable that he actually held such views on the ‘right' 
structure of a novel as we have supposed him expressing in 
his effort to discredit Lesbia liuindon , l 

All things considered — Watts-Dunton’s position as a friend 
together with his position in the literary world, and the fact 
that Swinburne was to a certain extent experimenting with 
the novel in Lcsbia Brandon — , it is not susprising that Swin- 
burn^was not indifferent to any critical strictures made by 
Watts-Dun ton. Had they been the only impediment, he 
might well have overborne them and got on with the novel. 
The more especially as the competent Nichol and the still 
more considerable Meredith had praised it highly . 3 But there 
was also the very serious handicap imposed by the loss of the 
missing part.* Had that too been the only impediment he 
might have completed the work in spite of it. The two in 

1 One tact makes ii quite clear rhat he was bent on frustraiiiij; 
Lcsbia Brandon at all costs, and that any aesthetic aigumem* he used 
were primal ilv in the service of moial considerations. Reverting to 
Swinburnes letter to Mis. Lynn Linton, if the plural ‘attempts’ is 
taken at its face value, it follows that Watts-Dunton had disparaged 
Love's Cross Currents as well as Lesbia Brandon — in othci woids. had 
tried to persuade Swinburne that he had no power at all as a novelist. 
But this was disingenuous, to put it very mildly; because he ieallv 
had a ln«h opinion of Love's Cross Current* kor towaid ‘yo^— 
having now quite definitively brought about the abandonment of 
/ edrta Hr an doii —he spoke vei) culo^isttcally of the earlici no\el and 
urged Swinburne to bring it out. It would not have been safe to do 
this— that is, to tell Swinburne that he had the makings of a good 
noselist in him — while there was a possibility that he might tiv to 
complete Lesbia Brandon . Of coprse, with his usual wiliness, it would 
have been easy for him to make out that he had changed his mind 
about Love's (boss Currents (which anyhow had appeared in pi ini). 
Waus-Dunton's aesthetic lie about at least one of these novels is one 
of the ugliest things in his career, 

a The hopeless Wise, who possessed and published the letter to Mrs. 
Lynn Linton in which Swinburne says that ‘Nichol [who, incidentally, 
had expressed enthusiastic admiration of Ijovc's Cross Currents] thinks 
much of the work, suggests that Nichol ‘dissuaded the poet from 
continuing the book’! 
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combination proved too disheartening — as Watts-Dunton 
counted on their doing — and so Lesbia Brandon was never 
completed. 

Watts-Dunton perhaps had no vision for so much that is 
great even in the book in its unfinished state. Or if he had he 
refused to admit it in the interests of his petty morality, in 
the interests of ‘joy’ and ‘happiness’ and ‘health* and the rest 
of the things that he put above beauty and the adventure of 
mind into places beyond prescription. 

There are at least two crimes from which Watts-Dunton 
can never be absolved : the sale of his dead friend’s manu- 
scripts to the unlettered pedlar and the finger Wise, and the 
frustration of a work that had in it the makings of a master- 
piece. 

As I have related in my Foieword, the work was further 
suppressed after Swinburne’s death by Goxse, abetted by the 
probably not very willing Wise. Thus the two enemies, Gosse 
and Watts-Dunton (at least the former had for the latter a 
furtive sly hatred arising from petty jealousy), piquantly 
appear as collaborators in the history of a crime. 


an excursus mu m vni.oi’S into 

AN LMl’ORTAMl DIGRESSION 

A litre de curiositi, and as an example of the extent to 
which the grotesquely incompetent Wise has been slavishly 
followed by others, I give the two following compendia of 
the main *s in the history' dt Lesbia Brandon. The first, 
from A Study of Swinburne by T. Earle Welby, a superficial 
work that has in it nothing of value: 

‘Begun in 1859-60; taken up again with the naughtiest 
intentions in 1 867, as appears from a letter to Burton : put 
into type from a muddled manuscript in 1877 , . / 

(It does not appear from any letter to Burton, nor from any* 
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thing else, that work was ‘taken up again’ in the year named. 
And practically all the rest is wrong.) 

The second, from Swinburne, by Professor Samuel C. 
Chew, a very American production, detestably bad fiom all 
points of view : 

*The history of its composition . . . had best be disposed 
of at this point. That in its earlier form it was — or at least 
parts of it were harmless enough is Indicated by the fact 
that in 1864 Swinburne read aloud some chapters to his 
cousin Miss Gordon [I have already touched on this point]. 
But later his intentions changed, for in January 1867, he 
writes to Sir Richard Burton: “I have in hand a scheme of 
mixed prose and verse . . . which I flatter mvself will be 
more effective and objectionable than anything I have vet 
done’. Yet in this same year some chapters were set up in 
type and in 1868 Swinburne tried to find a publisher for it. 
Through the good offices of Henry Stoddard and Bavard 
Taylor the manuscript was submitted to Lippincott and 
was tejeued by that firm. In 1877 it was agiin sent to the 
printers and reached the stage of proof sheets; and in 1878 
it was submitted to Leslie Stephen for publication in 
Cornhill. Obviously the version which Swinburne allowed 
Stephen to read could not have been so naughty a* that 
described to Burton. In the opinion of Sir Edniuno Gosse 
and Mr. Wise the work should never be published! ’ 

(Here eriors on errors accumulate . . . The naive Piofes- 
sor Chew dedicates his volume to Wise, whom he hails as 
a ‘scholar’. Sans commenlaire, as they say across the 
Channel.) 

I add here a sort of stop-press P.S., after my work has gone 
to the printers. This is in reference to Mr. Humphrey Hare’s 
Swinburne, A Biographical Approach (H. F. 8c G. Witherby 
Ltd., 1949). Mr. Hare is very scrappy on the subject of Lesbia 
Brandon, and the little he does manage to say is almost with- 
out any exception wrong. He emits the astonishing statement 
that ‘when Swinburne wrote it he was honestly endeavouring 
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to recapture the emotions of his dead self. 'Dead’ is the last 
word that should be used here, and it isn't even that, for it is 
completely out of place; and ‘recapture’ very nearly is too. In 
no period of his career was Swinburne more intensely alive 
that he was in that when this book was written. Even if it be 
supposed that ‘dead’ is a clumsy and illegitimate equivalent 
of ‘past’, the statement would still remain untrue; for even 
in portraying his boyhood Swinburne was conveying essentials 
of that boyhood (passionate love for the sea, etc., etc.) which 
were still active in him, and which indeed persisted well into’ 
his middle years and beyond; and as for the early manhood 
of his hero, here of course he was simply reproducing himself 
as he was at the time of composition. 

One cannot help having very strong doubts as to whether 
Mr. Hare really read Lesbia Brandon before starting to write 
about it. For he does not even know the surname of the hero; 
he calls him ‘Bertie Leyton'; the first time we meet ‘Leyton’ 
we think it must be a printer’s error; but when it occurs 
again this charity can hardly be invoked. He also affiims that 
the said ‘Leyton’ was ‘the victim of an irresistible love for 
his sister’. Bertie certainly had a strong, even an incestuous, 
love for his sister during a part of his boyhood, and it might 
rhetorically be called' irresistible, although this perhaps sug 
gests more than we are told in the story; but it subsided as 
he grew towards manhood, there is no hint of any incestuous 
feeling on his part towards his, sister in the later years, and 
most assuredly it cannot with any exactitude be said that in 
the upshot he was a ’victim' of this early passion. He was in 
the true sense o i the word a victim of his passion for Lesbia: 
perhaps Mi. Hare (even if he really read the work) confused 
Margaret and Lesbia — and also Herbert and Denham, who 
was a victim of his love for Margaret; this would not be un- 
like Mr. Hare, to judge from other things in his very queer 
volume of his. Is an example of these other things required? 
Well, he describes ‘Reginald in 4 Year’s Letters' as ’torn 
between resentment of [sic; Mr. Hare might with advantage 
take a correspondence course in elementary English] his 
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father, Captain Harewood, and love for Eleanor Ashburst’. 
This takes the bun, cake, or whatever first prize may be going 
for the wildest inaccuracy. There is no character named 
Eleanor Ashburst in A Year's Letters (Love’s Cross Currents) 
or in any other work of Swinburne. In a fragmentary compo- 
sition (which evidently in Mr. Hare's skull was muddled into 
conflation with A Year’s Letters, from which it is quite 
separate in actual fact) there is a Helen Harewood — once, and 
once only — inadvertently called Eleanor by S-winbume — who 
takes on the name of Ashurst by marriage. Here again, on 
first meeting Ashburst one passes it as a printer’s error; but 
here again also one has to forego this charity when the absurd 
name recurs. But the failure to get even names of chief charac- 
ters right is onlv incidental and symptomatic; it is part of a 
larger failure. Even had Mr. Hare said Helen Ashurst instead 
of Eleanor Ashburst he would still have been ridiculously 
wrong. Reginald Harewood of A Year's Letters could have 
had no feelings of any kind for Mrs. Ashurst, for he never 
came across her. It is not even for a sister of another name 
that he has a passionate love: it is for a cousin, and not a 
first cousin, so that technically there is no question of incest. 
(One may enquire parenthetically how it is possible to be 
tom between resentment against one person and love for an- 
other. Torn — to the point of laceration, if Mr. Hare It es — 
between love for two different objects, or between love and 
hatred in the case of one. yes, but between sweet feelings for 
one and bitter for another? — unless the situation is such that 
the two sets of feelings are mutually exclusive, but the situa- 
tion imagined by Mr. Hare 4<>es not appear to be of this kind. 
Did the two feelings — in the story that shaped itself in Mr. 
Hare’s head — compete tike two carrots, so that the poor 
donkeyish Reginald was forced to choose between them; 
being unable to accommodate both of them at once, or at 
least to dismiss one into abeyance while he devoted himself 
to the other? Are we to understand that when his attention 
and energy were nicely set towards love they were jerked 
away towards resentment, and then bafflingly back towards 
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love, and so on, to and fro, so that the unfortunate fellow was 
for all the world like a pendulum? The picture is a curious 
one, and has a ceitain originality — hut it or anything re- 
motely like it is not to be found in anything ever written by 
Swinburne.) Once again, on meeting such a passage, one can- 
not help strongly doubting whether Mr. Hare really read the 
works about which he discourses; really read them, and not 
merely acquired a hasty and not even sketchy knowledge of 
them (if knowledge it can be called) — and that, in the case 
of a fair number of them, not at first hand, but (one shrewdly 
suspects) at bad secondhand in the untrustworthy pages of 
Laf out cade, for whom he lias sentiments that do not stop 
shmt of idolatiy. In this particular case, it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that Mr. Hare simply does not know 
what he is talking about; and this conclusion is imposed on 
one again as one makes one’s painful way through a book 
that is a big evil even though its bulk is not big. 1 

There are even wilder things. 'It is difficult', writes Mr. 
Hare, ‘to refrain from reconstructing the classic situation by 
substituting Lady Jane for Lady Wariston and Eleanor Ash- 
burst, and the Admiral for Denham and Captain Harewood’. 
(Lady Jane is Swinburne’s mother, and the Adiniial his 
father.)- It is no doubt difficult, nay, quite impossible, for Mi. 
Hare to refrain from such nonsense. 1 he Oedipus Complex 
has been so much misapplied or overdone by shallow fools 
that one is sick to death of it. (Why, incidentally, call the 
situation 'classic'? Is it j<ar cxifllerire classic compared to 
many others? Does it occur so frequently in literary and 
scientific history in the vast interval between Sophocles and 
Freud that ft, enjoys this status as a matter of course?) 
Di agging it in here is ludicrous in the extreme. Thcie is not 
the least pai ride of evidence to give even plausible support 


‘ T6 H<y<i ptflXlov toov, tXfytv, efitu rip /ceAdAcy Katoy 
lf,anur.achu<i, m Athcnaeu*.) I give this reference because I have found 
th.u rnnnv even of humanistic education do not know the 

Cieek ta« of which l have made use. 
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to this antic, which Mr. Hare no doubt thinks clever and 
delightfully up-to-date. If one seeks autobiographical explana- 
tion of Ben tie’s incestuous love for his sister Lady Wariston, 
there is no need to perform the desperate feat of substitution 
by which Mr. Hare hopes to distinguish himself. One is not 
under the necessity of foisting in Swinburne's mother; there 
is more promising material in another quarter; but Mr. Hare 
has nt^eye for this — if he has run up agarinst it: he frequently 
lias no eye for trpth or probability when it sticks out pietty 
prominently. 

For the rest (as regards Lesbia Brandon ) Mr. Hare says 
little more than the following. Pierre Sadier ‘was very likely 
modelled on Louis Blanc'; the novel 'was abandoned’ shortly 
after and as a consequence of Swinburne’s first meeting with 
Mazzini, which took place in 1867 (moreover, at the same 
time, and under the same influence Swinburne executed a 
‘volte-fare’ and 'abandoned the theory of Art for Art’s sake’ 
as a whole and not onh this patticulai expression of it); but 
in 1877 the novel (definitively abandoned in 1867 along with 
all the heiesy of Art for Art’s sake!) ‘in face of opposition 
and though incomplete was sent to the printers’ (there is not 
a word in explanation of this apparent apostasy from the 
religion tovvaids which the author had allegedly performed 
his volte-fare , nor as to vvhv such of the manuscript *s he 
had ‘was sent to the printers’: the reader, especially in view 
of the words ‘and though incomplete’, will naturally under- 
stand that it was in order to get it published there and then, 
in spite of the fact that it was far from publishable in such a 
state of incompleteness. Thaj is to make a sorry fool of Swin- 
burne. But then most, if not all, of Mr. Hare’s book, furtively 
ot overtly, has the belittlement and vilification of Swinburne 
as one of its central aims. Another is doubtless to establish 
Mr. Hare himself as a man of shining parts.) Now all these 
affirmations of Mr. Hare are wrong; well-nigh everything he 
says about Lesbia Brandon is a blunder, a blunder that could 
not have been committed by anyone who had a real know- 
ledge of the subject (and such real knowledge as is easily 
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derivable from evidence no less available to Mr. Hare than 
to anyone else woiking on Swinburne). 

One reason why Mr. Hare has gone so grievously wrong 
here (where not opinions but hard facts are in question) is 
that he has simpls been tontent to tcjieat statements of I,afotir- 
cadc, instead of troubling to get down to real things himself. 
At least, all these affirmations of his are to be found in Lafour- 
cade. (I have cited them from the French critic and exploded 
them m various parts of the present work.) If there is no 
docile reproduction (others would more tersely say plagiar- 
ism) here the then amount of concordance between Mr. Hare 
and Iafourtadc is nothing short of a miracle; and miiades 
no longer leceive credence. As already mentioned, Mr. H,ue 
has for Iafourtadc a veneration that mav be mildly called 
excessive (but which after all is perhaps only natural on the 
part of one who would be helpless without what he leceises -- 
or takes — -from this source of blessings for intellectual 
poverty). He fervent! v declares that ‘It would be effromers 
to pretend to supersede his profound and detailed studies’, 
and 'vanity' ‘to hope to supplement them’. This is hugeh 
comical in the light of the ii refutable results of due and 
strictly just examination of much of these ‘profound studies’ 
in the present work (and also in the Lunetia Borgia volume) 
Supplementation and. still more, supersession are in actual 
fact one of the most crying needs in the field of Swinbunmn 
studies, which I,afourcade bedevilled to a woeful extent: of 
all the interlopers into this field he is perhaps the most 
noxious (which is saying a lot, in view of certain of the otheis, 
and particularly of the one who is now and will assuredly 
remain his aidt-thurifer, the most devout of all those quo mg 
him). But Mr. Hare is right in one respect: it would tertainlv 
be effrontery and vanity on his part to attempt or hope to do 
any of this corrective work. (One cannot, incidentally, help 
enquiring why, if it is impossible even to do as much as 
supplement I ^four cade's masterly labours, Mr. Hare 
bothered to perpetrate a hook which, on his own showing, 
must be quite superfluous.) 
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He sometimes — nay, often —is so slavish in his dependence 
on I-afourcade that he merely translates him (and with no 
acknowledgment). Examples? I will give onlv thiee here out 
of a foison that I have noted in a first rapid reading of his 
book: 

1. Mr. Hare: ‘The Pre-Raphaelites — whose philosophy 
Jowett was constitutionally incapable of appreciating . . .’ 

Lafourcade: ‘Jowett £tait constitptionnellement in- 
capable^de comprendre les P.R.B.’ [i.e. the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood.] 

2. Mr. Hare on John Nichol : ‘Having already spent four 
)ears at Glasgow University, where his father was Professor 
of Astronomy . . . He was a logician of parts: had travelled: 
admired Mill. Carlyle and Goethe, had met Kossuth and 
Mazzini, was tree-ttrinking and republican . . . His austere 
and ruthless intelligent e was allied to a certain melancholy, 
a capacity for satire and sardonic wit.’ 

Lafourcade on John Nichol: ‘11 a pass£ 4 ans a 
l'universite de Glasgow on son pere est professeur d’astrono- 
mie; il est tres versd dans 1’etude de la logique: il a voyage . . 
il admire Mill. Cailvle et Goethe: enfin et surtout il est 
liberal availed en maticre de politcjue et de religion: il a ren- 
contre . . . Kossuth et Mazzini . . .' 

3. Mr. Hare pronounces that The Chronicles of Tebn'deo 
Tebaldei is ‘a paraphrase of Burchardus’. 

lafourcade had written: ‘La source principale oil le 
jroete a puise est le Diarium Burchardi . . . Swinburne en 
paraphrase des passages entiers’. (This is almost entirely 
asinine error, as I proved in Lucretia Borgia; but Mr. Hare 
could have had no inkling of the error, as he makes no in- 
vestigations on his own account, never goes near things where 
truth may be found: so implicit and entire is his faith in 
Lafourcade that anything he finds in Lafourcade is for him 
gospel and the richest cream of the word.) 

I have cited only a few of the mistakes and howlers in Mr. 
Hare’s book; but they abound throughout it, they are the 
main constituent of it, they are its chief distinction for any- 
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one who has more than a snuttcring of rite subject. And of 
course in most cases thev come straight from I-afourcade. It 
would take a book almost as large as Mr. Hare’s own to show 
up all of these. I can only give a few additional examples here 
(and the reader can quite safely take it for granted that they 
are typical — representative of the whole of Mr. Hate’s contri- 
bution to the subject, which exactly Amounts to nil). On the 
subject of N’ichol: he begins by saying that the latter ‘was 
some years older than Swinburne and indeed of [sic: Mr. 
Hare really should take that eorrcsjxmdcnce com sc] most of 
the rest of the set of which he was the leader’: and then, con- 
tradicting himself as regards ‘most’, he goes on to say ‘he was 
not only in age but . . . already mui h more formed than the 
others’ [‘formed in age’ is queer, mais passons]; here 'the 
others' in normal English can only mean ‘all the oiheis’; but 
this is not true, for another member of the set, G. R. Luke, 
had, like Nichol, spent four years at Glasgow University, was 
coeval with him. and had tire same sennit itv as lie but Mr 
H are knows nothing of this not does I.afoim.ule. scheme in- 
draws all his facts or fancies regarding this group /Mr. Hate, 
by the way, in his seetion on Swinburne at Oxford savs no f i 
word of Swinburne’s college essays, which aie impm taut a> 
providing valuable ;natcrial for the poet’s intellectual bio- 
graphy.' *A biographical Approach* is the -mb title of M‘ 
Hare’s volume. In fact, Mr. Hare does not even begin to 
enquire what Swinburne got from the educational svstoni at 
Oxford; what — to name only one thing — the philosophn d 


‘Wise, with his usual vandalishc- indifference to the integrity ant: 
fate of his spoils, disposed of nianv of these in various duco.om i> >s 
they are now difficult to trace- But I have unrauhed some thiitv <n 
them altogether — including several not mentioned in I.afomc mI> 
Miste aussi complete que possible de toutes les oeuvres <>u let ties pub 
liies ou inCdites de Swinburne (jmqu'a A la date dc mai ifbiy)' -am* 
it is my intention to publish the set within the next couple of >tM!\ 
There are still some ha!f-do*en missing, and I should be greath 
obliged to any library or private collector who could give me news o* 
them. 
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poet who wrote Her (ha learned as an undergiaduate of the 
ideas of Heraclitus, Plato and other thinkers with whom he had 
to make some acquaintance. But here Mr. Hare is not singular 
(at least in one sense of the word): he is in what by his 
standards is no doubt the best company. (Previous incompe- 
tents have not thought of opening up this important line of 
enquiry.) He asserts, with no supporting evidence, that Swin- 
burne ‘read Froissart and Joinvillc' ‘with Morris’; this may 
be; biPf it is more important to note that Swinburne studied 
Joinvillc in deta*il with Stubbs, and wrote for the latter a 
long essay on the French historian which is still extant; and 
among the work which he did with Stubbs (of which Mr. 
Hare apparently knows nothing) there are other exercises 
and notes which arc a first source for The Chronicle of Queen 
Fredegond and o> her of Swinburne’s compositions in the same 
line. He quotes Swinburne as writing ‘of the Chronicles of 
Charlemagne’ ‘that is the sort of history I like’. What Swin- 
burne actually wrote was ‘I am taking . . . either Charlemagne 
or St. Louis . . . That is the sort of history I like'. What are 
the Chronicles of Charlemagne ? Has Mr. Hare come across 
them? Or should he not have said F.ginhard’s l.rfe and 
Annals , which was the work on Charlemagne prescribed for 
study in the year Swinburne was working for his final 
examinations? 1 He savs that the invocation to love which 
forms the prelude of Tristram of Lyonesse was written in 
1871; as a matter of fact Swinburne was writing it in 1869; 
for duncery in the lowest branches of scholarship Mr. Hare 
almost equals Wise himself, whose eminence in this matter 
can scarcely be overtopped. This is a small thing? But one 
was hoping that Mr. Hare* might at least be able to show 
competence in small th'ngs even though he was so grossly 
incompetent in the handling of lajge ones. 

Mr. Hare is so intent on proving that Swinburne, for a 

1 If he substituted Vita Caroli Magni and Armalcs Ftancorum for 
the term used by the Univcisity it would get him no nearer the 
Chromites which he assures us were read with predilection In Swin- 
burne. 
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long period before going to The Pines, was a victim of 'alco* 
holic poisoning’ that he makes the rash statement that the 
poet's bilious attacks (whv not also his frequent attacks of 
influenza ? ! ) were due to this, and that he suffered from them 
‘only in London’ (where he always committed excesses), 
’never in the country’ (by which Mr. Hare means more par- 
ticularly his family home, where he could not go in for 
excesses). Note the ’only’ and the ’never’: sweeping and 
absolute: the effect must be as damnatory^ as possible. Now 
the state of Swinburne’s health ‘in the country’, as reported 
in many letters of his written thence, was by no means alwavs 
what Mr. Hare would have us believe. There is record of ill- 
ness from time to time, more especially in unpublished 
letters: Mr. Hare should do a little research for once, and 
acquaint himself with this record, which he will find rather 
inconvenient. (This thesis of his, of course, like so much else, 
is borrowed from Lafourcade. E.g. — in the latter’s Swinburne. 
A Literary Biography — . ‘But he was b,uk in town . . . and he 
was promptly laid up with one of those bilious attacks’; and 
‘A week or so later he was back at his old lodgings of [sic] 
Dorset Street after an absence of nearly four months; bibom 
influenza was not long in overtaking him . . .’) 

Even the other half of Mr. Hare’s indictment is not true. 
In lamdon itself the bilious attacks were not alwavs due to 
excessive drinking: the poet suffered from them even when he 
was leading a regular life in that as well as in other respects; 
I will give here only one item in proof of this, the following 
passage from a letter written by him in 1867 to W. M. Rossetti 
from his l ondon address: 

'If vou *ven’t seen or heard from me for such ages it is 
because I am still half dead with bilious influenza. It's very- 
hard lines ... as I have abstained from sitting up or drink- 
ing ot any irregularity in a way worthy of a better cause 
and effect.’ 

(W. M. Rossetti was one of the friends to whom he spoke 
freely of his pcccadillbes and excesses, and — apart from the 
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general fact that he was not given to lying — there is not the 
least ground for doubting the accuracy of anything he says 
here.) 

Of course Swinburne drank, and, like many good (induc- 
ing many of the best) men, he sometimes in his earlier man- 
hood drank to excess, drank till he was three sheets in the 
wind, as the saying goes. But it’s a bit thick (as Arnold 
Bennett would have said — who, by the way, although the 
most regular and steady of men, suffered sometimes from 
bilious attacks, and also from neuralgia and insomnia, two 
other things of which Swinbuine was often the victim) if one’s 
biliousness is to be regarded as being always or even generally 
a consequence of drinking on an immoderate scale; if it and 
alcoholic poisoning are to be viewed as synonymous, or two 
members of an tqu ttion from which there can be no sort of 
appeal. Manv readers who, like the present writer, are sub- 
ject to this ailment, but rarelv have the consolation of know- 
ing that it results fiom a festive occasion, will no doubt shaie 
an amused resentment at this piece of silliness. 

Mr. Hare might be prevented fioin rushing into (or e\en 
merely borrowing) such extravagant conclusions if he kept a 
few simple facts in mind. Swinburne (like Arnold Bennett: 
the medical history of the two has much in common) ob- 
viouslv was cursed with a weak stomach (with Nietzsche, 
another fellow-sufFcrer, he might have exclaimed 'Gre us 
good stomachs and we shall become as gods’); this sometimes 
leads to biliousness even when one is living in the most 
respectable seclusion in the country at its most bucolic. Next, 
.Swinburne (as was natural with one so eminently a poet) was 
exceedingly high-strung; this sometimes leads to headaches 
of the kind called nervous, and biliousness frequently goes 
with these. In this connexion, Gosse’s testimony is apposite; 
in his Introduction to Swinburne’s Letters to the Press he 
records that when the poet was roused bv 'evil and ugly 
things’ he 'was possessed with sacred rage and divine indigna- 
tion to such a degree that his sleep was broken and his 
appetite impaired’. It is a fact of common experience that 
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loss o£ sleep and impairment of appetite frequently result in 
neivous and bilious headaches: and in Swinburne's ease they 
would also be caused by other forms of spiritual excitement — 
altogether independent of alcohol— besides that mentioned 
by Gosse: strong ecstasy of any kind would distuib his 
physical euphotia: the poetic temperament had to be paid 
for pretty heavily by him. Fuither, hot weather acted very 
adversely on him; it affected him in a wav very likely to lead 
to the condition that Mi. Haie fatdely* diagnoses as due to 
alcohol. The following illustiative passage —tone of many tliat 
might be cited— occutrs in a letter of his written not only 
from his mother’s home in the country but also some three- 
antl-a-half vears after he had begun to live the almost ideally 
regular life of his Putney days: 

’It has been parchingly hot here . . . The agony of starch 
in ray new shirts has made me physically irritable and 
morally impotent for days, at a time is hen I want all inv 
powers . . . Who could wtite- prose or verse —with a souse 
of chalky grit rubbed into e\cn jxue, stopping all petspua- 
tion, chafing the cuticle, and drying up the blond ?' 1 

Mr. Hare ought also to ask himself whethei a man suffeiing 
from alcoholic poisoning ftn the teal and no rhetotital sense 
of the term) could have tinned out so much work of such 
high quality in the jreriod when he is supjxiscd to hate been 
most severely affected by the poison. I^afoutcade, aftei asset t 

* And it was not only heat that upset hts health when he was tn the 
country; he suffered there also in cooler .seasons of the yeai. kor 
example, in a tetter written form his mother's country home it> October 
18S1 he com pi.. *-> that hts condition is such that his ’working faculty 
teems actually benumbed'. He had sometimes made the same com- 
plaint when ill in fondon— horn alcoholic poisoning, arrotrlina; to 
Mr Hare -in the course of the twenty yean that pteceded hts new 
life at The Pirtet. It cannot be argued by Mr, Hare and his kind thit 
in October 1K82 he had not vet recovered bom the effects of the 
allied poisoning, for six months previously— in April of that yeat - 
he had written (from London): *1 have been stronger and haider at 
work. . . than ever I was "in my life'. 
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ing that he was then (circa 1867-1870) ‘drinking himself to 
death’, might well say that ‘the way in which for about twenty 
years Swinburne sustained the strain of his many activities 
and vices is a puzzle to modem doctors’. It would be a puzzle 
to them if Lafourcade’s thesis (appropriated in its entirety by 
Mr. Hare) were true: but it is highly questionable if any 
doctor would, on the face of it, accept it, and it is pretty 
certain that none would after considering the evidence.’ 

Mr. Hare ascribes not only Swinburne’s bilious attacks, but 
also his fainting fits to alcoholic poisoning. Here he is even 
more absurd, more grossly ignorant of or indifferent to im- 
portant facts that bear upon the case and point to a far other 
conclusion. Even the revered Lafourcade, the source — one 
might almost sav the author — of so much of his book, shows 
a little more sense when he touches on this subject. At least 
he does in one place, where he writes that these fits ‘semblent 
avoir 6 te independantes de scs exebs alcooliqties’. Mr. Hare 
would have been wise to tiansfer this prudential statement 
to his book, but he probably thought the dubitative semblent 
left room foi adventitious alTumatinn in a contrars direction. 
Moreover, I afomcade himself, |Q pages further on. commits 
one of his characteristic acts of self-stultification and writes 
the following: ‘il [Swinburne] tombe de bonne heure dans 
1‘ivrogncric, qui semblc determiner bientot les crises d plus 
en plus ficqucntes d’une sorte d’epilepsie’. In the fact of this 
flagrant self-contradii tion, pci haps we can hardlv blame poor 
Mr. Hare : what is the acolyte to do when the master behaves 
thus? Anyhow, the latter statement suited his main thesis, the 
general tenoi and bias of his detractive book, and so he made 
it his own; moreover, he scrapped any hesitancy denoted by 
semble, and with him tht statement becomes splendidly abso- 
lute. He no doubt thought that was a way of being original 

1 Of the doctors among whom Lafourcade had fonnd puzzlement — 
no doubt amounting to scepticism — ht names onlv one: in a footnote 
to the abovc-citcd remark from his Su'inbtirne, A Literary Biography; 
this was a member of the Faculty who reviewed his Jeunesse de Swin- 
burne in a French medical journal. 
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and shining with gi cater lustre. I.ike a cocksure matamore of 
coined v, he flatlv contradicts Gosse, in so far as the latter savs 
that the fits were a form of epilepsy. 'In fact’, pontificates Mr. 
Hat e (as if he were speaking out of special and privileged know- 
ledge), thev wete a ‘symptom of alcoholic poisoning’, just as 
mm h as the bilious attacks were. But he didn’t lead his Gosse 
carefully enough; for Gosse himself says that these ‘epilepti- 
form’ fits 'seemed to be exclusively brought on by the excite- 
ments of London life’— which might be taken to support the 
nonsense Mr. Hare is anxious to bring to* the notice of the 
world. Mr. Hare, had he been a little rleverer. might have 
argued that epileptiform attacks could be brought on by 
alcoholic poisoning; in fact that whether they were epilepti- 
form or not was a matter or no importance. 

But Gosse — although not to the same ludicrous extent as 
Lafourcade — stultifies himself in the statement we have 
quoted. At least, he himself in other places gives information 
which points to the radical cause of these fits, a cause wt\ 
different from that which the spheteii/ing Mr Hate ptn 
claims as a grand discovery. He icrords that Suinhutut 
occasionally suffered from ‘a disturbance of his t tenons 
system’ even in his childhood -m othei wotds. Mi. Hate v\jll 
note, long before he had anv opj>ormnitv of absorbing stiomj 
dtink— , and that a doctor his mothei consulted about rim 
reported that it ‘resulted ftom "an excess of elect tic vitalitv" ’ 
Gosse also records Lord Redcsdale’s testimnnv that Swm 
burne was ‘a bag of nerves' in the earlier of his vears at Fton 
These facts are quite enough to explain the fainting fits, 
altogether independently of alcohol (as f afourcade suggests 
in the sane, of his two contradictory statements). Alcohol 
could of course be an incidental or subordinate cause, but it 
was not a primary one, and there was no need for it to come 
into plav at all. The previously mentioned states of poetic 
and other strong ecstasy would be enough to produce the fits ' 

*Cf. the rase of Burne-Jones, whose nervous constitution was in 
certain respects very like that of his friend Swinburne, and in pat 
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Overwork too would help to bring them on; in fact Gosse 
appeals to suggest that this is so, for after writing the follow- 
ing a pmpo\ ol the poet’s creative activity in 18G8: ‘All this 
labour, all the fury and flame of intellectual productivity, 
could not be indulged in without manifest danger to his 
health’, lie goes on to recoid a fainting fit into which Swin- 
burne fell while w 01 king one dav in the British Museum. 
Gosse is sometimes a wobbly writer, but here it look as if the 
sequence weie one of cause and effect; anyhow, the judgment 
expressed in the cited sentence, and its important corollaries, 
remain unquestionable. 

In this connexion one may also cite Gosse’s testimony (in 
another publication) to the poet’s rondilion in the autumn 
of 187 j: ‘ft was *m privilege to see Swinburne almost daily 
[in London. Mr. Hate will note] during the months of 
September and October of this year [1874] . . . His energy 
and his ardour were unsurpassable; they even affected un- 
favourably his health . Here Gosse (who was not con- 
cerned to vindicate Swinburne in this matter) is quite 
ratcgoncal: enthusiastic overwork was a cause of ill-health 
during this time. Even Mi. Hare, it may be remarked inci- 
dentalh, will agree that a man suffering from (not to say 
almost dving of) alcoholic poisoning could not be possessed 
of ‘cneigv and ardour’ in an ‘unsurpassable' degiee. i>,.t in 
the face of even sue h facts (in the unlikelv event of his having 
knowledge of them) he would no doubt defer to the infalli- 
bility of the supreme Lafmncade. According to the latter, the 
autumn in question was part of the period when ‘Swinburne’s 
•health, and perhaps life, were miraculously preserved on 
several occasions by lack o! money more than bv anything 
else’. Lafourcadc says not a word of the unsurpassable ardour 
and energy' of which Gosse speaks from the personal and first- 


(\U'le 1 mntinued ) — 

ocular the following incident of hi? schoolboy period: ‘He once . . 
carried off an aimful of pines home, 10IU J them in the doormat, and 
then fainted upon them.’ ( Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones.) 
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hand knowledge of one who was in ‘almost daily’ contact with 
the poet in that part of 1874. Nor docs Lafourcade (nor con- 
sequently does Mr. Hare) say a word of the admirable work 
produced (in London, Mr. Hare will go on noting) by the 
poet during that time; work notable for intellectual strength 
no less than for artistic qualities. (According to Gosse, Swin- 
burne's ‘extraordinary powers of analysis and his dis- 
tinguished erudition' receive in it fuller expression than in 
any ‘previous production'; and Gosse further characterise? it 
as 'perhaps the finest exercise in pure criticism, the most 
learned, the most searching, and even the best balanced 
which he [Swinburne] ever presented to the world’. However 
all that may be in respect of details, the ‘exercise’ is quite 
certainly first-class. It is indeed phenomenal that such work 
should be producible by a man so infected by alcoholic 
poisoning that he would have died but for an insufficient v of 
funds.) Such is the value of Hifout cade’s biography — and such 
is the value of Mr. Hare’s, which derives from it (and ‘dn ives’ 
is 1 polite word) to an extent whnh is moie than lcm.ukahlc. 

Presumption, sense, and facts, tiien, are all against this 
til-informed and leaden-witted twaddle .limit t alcoholic 
poisoning, and hencefoith it should be left on the rubbish 
heap where it properly belongs. 

I have gone into this particular matter in some detail (and 
I could do so to a much greater extent) to show with a suffi- 
ciency of evidence the value of the chief charges against 
Swinburne reformulated (and intensified) by the latest of a 
long line of detract 01s. 1 will ,tlso with the same intention 
touch on one other matter — oncitem among many of another 
of the ch "6 and stock charges which this company of 
calumniators have repeated ad nausram, and which is now 
universally (it seems) accepted as being unquestionable as a 
l iw of nature. I refer to the legend that for the long pet ind 
alter Swinburne went to The Fines he abdicated intellectu 
•dtv, and was nothing but the creature of Watts Dunnm. 
Discussion of this matter here is not flagrantly digressive, for 
it is one 1 have more than once had occasion to allude to in 
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the preceding section regarding the history of Lrtbia Bran- 
don . 1 I shall here further substantiate ccitain counter- 
assertions put forth in the course of arguments there. 

Mr. Hare — it goes without saying — rehashes (and 're- 
hashes' is hardly the right word, for theie is nothing new in 
his presentation) all the old tot about Swinburne’s abdication, 
servitude, effacement etc. under the sway of Watts-Dunton 
for considerably more than half of the long sears of his man- 
hood. As I have saiicl, I will examine here onlv one of the so- 
called facts he gives as an example of this sui render on Swin- 
burne's part, but it mas in its probattsc worth be taken as 
typical of all the others that go to form this stupid legend 
Expatiating on what he olmously regards as V.\ inburne's 
absolutely unqualified admiration ol Whitman befou the 
period of enslavement at The Tinei, Ire writes, m tefeienee 
to the essay entitled Whitmania, svhich fust appeared m 
j 887 . ‘But in 1887, under the inUueme of Watts lhmum, 
Swinburne was to repudiate his youthful enthusiasm’; and 
fuither, *H lulmama disposed of one "unhealths” admiration 
, Watts “hated him most heart ih'V 1 his is snnph a f>r «'f> 
(41 < ompanied bv no acknowledgment) of a passage in (iosse’s 
shiv malignant Ltjc of Swinburne (only autiphi astuully can 
it be tefetred to by this title): 

‘ . . the essay, written in 1887, in whnh Swinburne, w ho 
had been one of the earliest to well time Walt Whitman as 
a "stiong winged soul with prophetic lips hot with the 
blood beats of song", enounced a full tecantatum. Even as 
. lafilv at Ei bru, nv 1S83 he hit! written. ‘I retain a ven 


1 Of course the seeming of the suppression of />d>M /Jmndnn hv 
Watts Duoton cannot he cited as an example of mantis'; n was, 
nothing more than trickery, in othei words. the art ion of a nun who 
knew ijiute well that he had not the least hope of imjKmng am sou 
of sway over a mind so unlike his own and so independent as Swin- 
burnes — but generous enough to base no suspicious of am one 
acieptcd as a friend and not openly showing that in this matter he 
was very far from being that. 
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cordial admiration for not a little of Whitman’s earliei 
woik" . . , But now the Muse of Walt Whitman was 
nothing but “a di unken apple-woman, indeccntlv sprawl- 
ing in the slush and gatbage of the gutter amid the lotten 
refuse of her ovetturned fruit-stall”. This was an inteiesting 
example of the slow tyranny exciciscd by Swinburne’s 
judgment by the will of Watts, who have ne\cr been able 
to see merit in the work of Walt Whitman, and who fiankly 
admitted that he “hated him most heartily’’.'' 

Now let us look at the actual facts. In 1867. long before he 
met Warts Dunton, and when, according to his ignorant 
and/or unscrupulous detractors, his admiration for Whitman 
was entire and unqualified, he used the terms ‘very feeble* 
and ‘frothing and blatant ebullient e* in the couise of a 


1 This passage affords a good example of Gosse’s dishonest \ when 
he is up against farts that don't happen to suit him Amonc reading 
the passage would gather than Swinburne, against Watts Dtuuuu s 
pressure, succeeded in maintaining entire his cordial adnmatum Un 
Whitman up to 1885, but that bv 1887 Watts Dunton's tviamtv had 
got its wav and bi ought about a complete rneisai of the j*ut s 
opinion. But the Words quoted by Gosse *1 retain a sen co,d«<il 
admnation for not a little of Whitman's caihn woik’ (time \> bv the 
way, already something of qualification in fins sentence), aie Idlow^d 
bv others which Gosse is very careful not to quote Ihcv ate* 'but 
the habit of vague and flatulent verbiage seems to me to have giowti 
upon him instead of decreasing'. Tins sentence \ which. modem dlv 
indicates that Swinburne had alwuvs thought there was a tewam 
amount of 'vague and flatulent veil wage 111 the American's eflustonv) 
express in *885, a very considciahle cjualtJicatinn of Swinburnes 
"cordial a oration' Cor Whitman's woik, which Gosse, to suit Ins own 
ends, threw out into solitary relief. It cannot be pleaded irt Gmsc’s 
favour that he perhaps did not know of this second sentence, for u 
occurs in a letter written to himself (he does not tcveal that he is 
drawing on such a document in presenting this part of his silibing 
case against Swinburne — and at the same time agaimt Watts Dunton 
as the pretended villain in this tragedy of a great man drgiaded into 
the lowest servitude 4 *. 
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criticism of tlu* American’s work; 1 these tetms, expressive of 
critical leserve and disapproval, are as strong as any employed 
in the essay he wrote twenty years later. Moreover, in 1 87 1 — 
again before he had met or so much as heaid of Watts-Dunton 
— he wrote the following passage, which Mi Hare and other 
detractors won’t like at all: 

'I perceive that. a hiupos of Gal it id's poems a son of 
Sodom, hitheito unknown except (I suppose) to \\ hitman's 
bedfellows the « 4 canets of pmics, has lately “del cul fat to 
trombetta” in a malebolgian periodical called the Conte m 
jmuvy Review 

J he contemptuous terms in which he speaks of Whitman 
heie aie not oniv as strong as thev ue dtongu thin, am m 


In 1 h tier to W M Ro^otti who was prtpapna a ^elution hupi 
\\ bu ip in’s j^Hins he tin 01 {touted Swinburnes ieiiuik% imo hi 
I uioductiou (is bon* thos< of a iuend hnrhh entitled to c\|u * 
op mon ) but toned down h<bk to 'heble *nd both 

1 bhunt ebulln int to 'blat mt Hnillunu He then con 
\ td tint swmhmm <\tu m du tatb duv* loo haid 
1 lu condemn.uoiv pm of his P'Iumii of the \nunuii v w«^k 
* t biN htothet <»«dntel would not hue don* m» it ,s \<\\ 
ohtble his opinion then was what it wa< some ten vea latei Bv 
h 1m* , he wrote in a lettci to William ‘I am sot nr to that n«»me 
v Whitman’s] winding up a sumrnaiv of the great jxxt* lie u k ills 
\ of couit in companion with amone who unites what is not snbh 
m*»ttd fuppci, though on know that I am not without appienmon 
' r his fine qualities’. Which put in oth^r words, is piettv well Swm 
burne’s opinion on the Mine nutlet from first 10 last 
H 10m a lettei to W M Rcwm/Ii I lu phuse Ulutnnns bed 
fellows* etc suggests that Swinburne, who detested homovexuabtv 
^between men) already at this date had some knowledge of the homo 
sexual proclivities of the American poet in which ca^e e\en the 
‘pathological study published on Whitman the man. which’, according 
to Rickett and Hake m their The Letters of A. C Sutnbu*ne, Watts- 
Dunton and he *read* (presumably at The fW<) gave him no funda 
mentally new information on Whitman and was of no decisive effect 
on him, as Rickett and Hake, following a suggestion of Wattv-Dunton, 
would seem to believe. 
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the essay supposed to have been written almost under the 
dictation of the nefarious Watts-Dunton. 

And so this item of the nonsensical legend 1 turns out not 
only to have no basis in fact, but also to be directly counter 
to facts which give the whole truth of the matter. And with 
the same ease one could dispose of the rest of the dishonouring 
fable — but this is a pleasant task that I must reserve for a 
later work. I can promise the cads a very uncomfortable time. 


1 A good example — one of decades nr scores— -of how this rubbish is 
propagared and c onset rated bv people content meie to repeat like 
parrots is provided by the following extract from a book on the 
Rossettis: 

‘In the sixties Swinburne was as ardent an admirer of Whitman 
as William Rossetti could wish . . . and as late as 1883 [he] wrote that 
1887 he recanted tompleieh.*— 77 wv Hos'cttn, bv Jane! tamp. 
Tioxell, 1937. Thi> atliictively supetfrcial American production 
carries the imprimatur of Hanattl. 

Troxell, 1937. This afflictively superficial American production carries 
the imprimatur of Harvard. 

Another and more recent example of the same unintelligent patron y 
in respect of the legend in general is to be found in Professor O. 
Doughty's A Viftonan Romantic (1919). th* s vcl V unsatisfactory 
book on Rossetti, which is largely a derestable denigration —detestable 
because so wide of the truth as regards essentials — of that exquisite 
poet and still mote of Ids gited and unfortunate wile we are informed 
that Swinburne 'had sunk into futility' in 1879: that in that year 'the 
heroic Watts* ‘descended upon him* ‘and— to the amazement of the 
Town, for since the Rape of tire Sabines there had been nothing like 
it' [such cheap Brummagem rhetoric, utterly unrelated to anuhiug 
real, is not untonmion in the woik of this Professor of Fnglish Liter a 
tu re] -—carried him 'triumphantly' off to his residence in Putney; where 
the poor captive wreck of a man and a port —this is all the history 
of the rest of his life — was henceforth “the prisoner of Putney", a 
shadow of a shade, devoted to the reading of the Elizabethan drama- 
tists and the occasional writing of a "poem" from which all inspiration 
had fled,* And so there Is the old story once again, with its belittling 
and dishonouring stupidity and absurdity (and colossal ignorance!) 
raised to a still higher power, if that be possible— but it remains 
doubtful if Mr, Hare here as elsewhere isn't the winner of the first 
piize. 
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Mr. Hare might have been saved from howling error here 
had he read his sacrosanct Lafourcade with a little more 
attention. Lafourrade contradicts (or all but contradicts} him- 
self here, as he so often does elsewhere; in one pm of his 
Jeunrssr de Swinburne he says that the poet ‘r^pudiera en 
1887 cef amour de jeunesso’, which ‘semble pur et sans 
melange’; but later in the same work he records that this love 
was qualified by seiious reset ves even at an earlv date And in 
his, Swinburne, A* I iterary Rinirinphy, questioning if not 
actually rejecting the thootv that IV hit mama was ‘suggested 
if not dictated bv Watts’, he states that ‘the poet’s dislike of 
Whitman’s most glaring defects can be traced back to a much 
earlier date’ 1 

Mr Hate's handling of this matter is fvjrical of his pro- 
cedure in gene lal In the work of others (he depends entirely 
on otheis} he seizes on what is most detrimental to Swin- 
burne's icjiutnion and ignores vi\ thing conecme of this, 
even if it is put foils ard In the most cherished of those with- 
out whom he would be nothing at all 

I hue exposed onh a fi action of the eitois and absurdities 
out of which his book u nude 'Rut I have. 1 think, suffiri 
cntlv annihilated the most seiious pan of his monstrous mis- 
icpresentation of Swinburne, that summed up in the 
sentence* ‘in 187c) weakened In alcoholic poisoning he 
surrendered in his life as he had cipitulated in his art’ Moie 
than once in the future I shall base occasion to return to this 
book and its enormities- unless I disregard it as being abso- 
lutely valueless and unworths of .v'v sort of attention Tor it 
brings forward nothing new (except in the wav of badness} — 
the author franklv admits that he can make no advance 

1 He gives no evidence here in support of this statement, but he 
irfers the reader to an article of his on the subject in the Revue Anglo- 
Amettraine I have not seen this article nor another on Swinburne 
and Whitman in The Modern language Review to which he icfers 
the icaclei in his Jeuneire de Swinburne \fter the lattei ssoik and 
the Literary Urography, one feels that one can’t stand any mote of the 
ibetire that is his speciality 
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bevond I.afourcade — and ir serves up the worst of the worst 
that has gone before it. Its bias is revealed, consciously or un- 
consciouslv, by the fact that it has as a frontispiece Pellegrini's 
caricature of the poet : the book itself is, in sum, a sorry 
caricature that has not even the virtue of being funnv. (And 
perhaps ’caricature' is too ambiguous a word to applv to it. 
for a caricature ma\ be an exaggeration of truth, but this is 
an exaggeration of falsehood; an emphasising into further and 
cruder grotcsqueric of lineaments daubed by malevolence 
and squinr-eved ineptitude.) For anyone who has a due regard 
for Swinburne it can only be an abomination — and a very 
dreary one. 

It may be asked whv, if I think the book utterly worthless, 
I have given attention to even a few of the offences of various 
kinds with which it supera bounds. The reason is that the 
favourable reception accorded it on all hands by critics (who 
manifestly were not competent to deal with the subject) will 
help to consolidate still further the demeaning fictions and 
misconceptions of which Swinburne has been a victim for all 
too long a timr. With this book and the approving pats ghen 
it by influential ignorance, the situation has ceased to be 
merely farcical, it is outrageous, and must be ticated as such. 
The legend, instead of meeting with its due refutation and 
extinction, has become more vigorously current. Things aie 
reallv desperate for those who care* for the truth. Kill the 
legend here, in this its latest trumperv avatar, and there is a 
chance (but, alas, no more than a chance, so ready is stupidity 
always to welcome stupidity, in spite of all demolishing evi- 
dence) that it will not raise its sillv head again even in the 
lowest quarters of literature. 
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Le romancier authemique nee ses person- 
nages a\c< ks dilations infmies de sa vie 
possible, k remain irr ia< tuc ks me a vet la 
ligae unitjue do sa vie mlk. Le vrai roman 
esi tom me line aurobiogiaphic du possible. 

Al.BlRT 1 MIllAL'Dl. I'. 




CHAPTER II 


THE STORY 

its genesis and EVOLUTION into Lesbia Brandon 


Le romanner sou fire parfois 
de dttouvm que c'ts>, en efjet, 
ton jours le mime Uvre qv’tl 
C heir he d ecnre et que tons cetix 
qu’il a dtjd composts ne so nt 
que les ebauches d’unc oeuvre 
qu't! s'< llorce de u'ahset sans y 
attrindre jamais 

— FRANCOIS MV RISC 

What follows is to no small and unimportant extent 
different from existing opinion as initiated by Wise and 
Lafourcade and up to the present uncritically adopted by 
other wi iters on Swinburne in so far as they have given an) 
attention to his work as a novelist.' 

Lesbia Brandon is not isolated and alone: Swinburne 
advanced to it by tentative stages, each of which is a distinct 
novel or fragment of novel : altogether there are four of these, 
and the following is a brief synoptic view of them. (The titles, 
in the case of the first and third are my own, in default of an) 
provided by Swinburne. They are the names of the male 
characters who are pn. figurations of the largely autobiographi- 
cal Herbert Seyton of the final novel. The second, on this 
principle, would, like the first, have been called Reginald 

' 1 do not include in this survey Swinburne's other fictional work — 
mostlv of the short story ordetr--as it docs not belong to the cycle I am 
considering here. I have already published a study of The Chronicle 
of Tebaldeo Tehaldei ( Lucretia Borgia), and the other stories 1 shall 
I examine on some future occasion. 
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Harewood; but Swinburne entitles it A Year’s Letters, and 
later Love’s Cross Currents. The fourth also had no title; 
Lesbia Brandon was the name given it by Gosse and Wise, 
and this was adopted by Lafourcade and others, and has be- 
come so well established that it cannot be changed now. 
This is unfortunate, as the name is far from appropriate: 
Lesbia Brandon is by no means the chief or central figure of 
the story, and her appearances are on the whole sj>oradic. 
Herbeit Seyton would have been a more, if not the most, 
suitable title for this ultimate draft of the story.) 


I. Reginald Harewood 

The extant text of this work immediately follows that of 
Lesbia Brandon in the present volume 1 (and is itself followed 
by the fragments of the third novel, which I have called 
Herbert IV imuood). In this first novelist ic cssav* theie ate 
several features that will characterise the cytle as a whole - 
and some if not all of them arc present in a fair number of 
other compositions. Here we have the sadistic elder who 
appears so often in Swinburne’s work, especially in that which 
remains to be published; in this case it is the father, Franc i\ 
Harewood; then the other frequent Swinburnian figure, the 
victim, a lovable or likable boy on the way to adolescence; 
his older sister, physically attractive, to him as well as to 
others, so much so that he has ‘an animal worship’ of her 
beauty, and with this comes in the hint of incestuous love that 


* Thltord Kirklowes was written by Swinburne at the head of this 
text. It was almost certainly meant as the title, not of the whole work, 
but only of the first of its chapters. 

*It may be dated circa 1861-*, There is only one waterm.uk date 
i86t, and this i* on one, of the last sheets of the manuscript. The wosk 
borne by that sheet, that, cannot have been written on it earlier than 
that date. Love's Cross Currents, which followed (he first attempt at a 
novel, and probably fairly closely, was composed in according 

to Swinburne himself. 
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is another element of not a little of Swinburne’s work; her 
husband, whom she marries at an early age, a man of little 
or no distinction for whom she has little or nothing in the way 
of love; and the other man, installed in the household, a 
fellow (in this case) of dilettante accomplishments that appeal 
to her fallow and unsatisfied aspirations, and whose disturbing 
presence can only break up the marriage if the situation 
develops to its natural end. One may .also notice another figure 
that is more or less a constant part of Swinburne’s novelistic 
world, although here, as more than once elsewhere, she 
receives only retrospective and incidental mention, for she is 
already dead by the time the story begins: the mother of the 
boy and girl, a contrast to the physically healthy father, a 
woman who is ‘very handsome’ but of ‘feeble blood’, and dies 
long before hei time. Thus the children are ’a mixture of two’ 
very different ‘breeds’, and this is especially emphasised in the 
case of the daughter, who gets a streak of sensuality, and keen 
nervous sensibilities, with sadistic tendencies, from the 
mother’s weak blood, while from the father she inherits a 
obust body and a certain coldness both of heart and head. 

Swinburne might have made out that her nervous organisa- 
tion and her capacity for sadistic enjoyment came at least in 
part from her father, who was an active sadist (she only liked 
watching the infliction of pain) to something like a maniacal 
extent. He beat the boy mercilessly, terribly, with a relish of 
connoisseurship as he made the tortured flesh break into 
gouts of blood. Four days a week . . . four dozen aits at a 
time . . . cuts so savage that the scars were still there three 
months later: this is well on the way to the ghastly scale of 
punishment that we find in the unpublished Flogging Block, 
where the mania runs riot and becomes epical. To act thus is 
in some sort a necessity of his nature, a vent for something 
perilous in his system that would have a wrecking effect on 
him if it did not receive this expression. This reinforces the 
impression that the urge to hurt is something like a fever, a 
disease imiptive into an organism that is otherwise sound or 
not abnormal to any unhealthy extent. 
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A very noteworthy thing in connexion with the sadism of 
this work and its congeners is the statement that there was in 
the daughter's senses 'a sort of reversed sympathy with the 
pain of Reginald's tingling flesh’. Thus her gloating over the 
weals and blood and tears of her brother was not altogether 
sadistic (perhaps it was not really sadistic at all): there was 
something of masochism in it: she in some degree put herself 
in her brother’s place, and vicariously enjoyed the pain which 
made him writhe and roar. This, as I have pointed out else- 
where,’ is really Swinburne’s own attitude even in the case of 
passages that seem altogether sadistic, and where the sadism is 
extreme to a state of fury. Always he is a masochist, receiving 
sympathetically the pain of the victim conjured up by his 
imagination; and the greater that pain the greater the *kick’ 
he gets out of it, because of self-identification, not with the 
inflictor, but with the victim, and further because he imagines 
himself as putting up resistant endurance against the terrible 
increase of agony. For if there is sometimes sexuality in this 
masochism where Swinburne himself is concerned, there is 
also — and more frequently — something else in it, and this is a 
spirit of heroism: an obvious enough fact that has escaped the 
dim vision of Gosse, Laf on trade and others who have taken 
it upon themselves to convey a portrait of him. 

The Reginald of this work does not show much heroism: 
does not conceive the flogging as a duel between the punisher 
and himself, as Bertie Seyton will do in the final stage of this 
novel-sequence. Indeed he is not a very remarkable character; 
he gives no signs of cleverness, shows no intellectual promise. 

1 In commentary on Swinburne’* Lucre tia Borgia (The Chmmrle 
of Tebaldeo Tebaldei). See also, in this volume, the 69th note on the 
second chapter of Lesbia Brandon. I consider that Lafourcade is very 
seriously wrong in making ‘une tendance h la cmauti', sadism in the 
strict sense of the word, one of the fundamental and cardinal elements 
in Swinburne’* nature, t merely glance at this difficult and important 
matter here; I shall discuss it more searchingly in my Swinburne: The 
Arcane Side, which will follow this volume. Further reference to it in 
the present work will be found in the next section of the Commentary. 
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and is not even sensitive to any degree above the average. In 
short, he is scatcely an autobiographical creation, as young Sey- 
ton will be to no small extent. His education, of course, was far 
from propitious; (here, it may be noted, there is an inconsis- 
tency: at one point we are told that he was sent to school — 
not to Eton, as he successors will be — , but more than once 
we are given to understand that his father educated him). 
What his rdle would have been in the fully developed story 
it*!s hard to see — apart from that of an incidental figure with 
no place in such intrigue as there was. The faintly sug- 
gested incest motif 1 could hardly have been taken further, for 
his sister was preoccupied in another and less illicit direction 
over the main part of the story as far as we can see it from the 
fragment. (Besides, Swinburne — unlike Shelley, for instance 
— never carried the incest theme, when the incest theme 
would have been conscious, beyond the initial stage of possi- 
bilities, never took it as far as consummation. If there is an 
exception to this, it is only in the — rather adumbrated than 
fully explicit — relationships of Lucretia Borgia with mem- 
bers of her family; and here Swinburne was giving history 
and not events in the world of his own imagination.) Perhaps, 
as far as Reginald was concerned, Swinburne, as elsewhere 
in his early tentative work (especially in his unpublished in- 
complete plays) had a situation on his hands with Which he 
would not deal with an effectiveness satisfactory to himself; 
but the work as we have it is too fragmentary for anything 
definite to be said in this regard. 

The central interest of the wotk as conceived — or at least 
in as much of it as was presumably finished, of which only a 

* Helen’s watching of her brother — aged fourteen and presumably 
quite naked — swimming may seem rather overbold. Bui cf. in the 
relatively respectable Meredith’s The Ordeal the scene Lady Blandish 
’to the scandal of her sex’ similarly watches Richard, now 'tall, strong, 
bloomingly healthy), in his swimming match against a boy of his age. 
They too are no doubt quite naked, and Richard is so flabbergasted 
when he catches sight of a female presence that he makes a bad start 
and thus loses the match. 
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portion is extant — most probably lay in the character, the 
behaviour and the fouunes of the sistet. particularly in rela- 
tion to the lover with whom she eloped from all claims on her 
as a wife. From this point of view, Helen Harewood would 
be a more apt title for the first of Swinburne’s novel-series. 
In her chafing dissatisfaction with her married life, her multi- 
farious reading of unorthodox books, her aspiration after 
place and power, her febrile or atonic moods when she was 
‘wasted with the hard desire of pleasure’, she makes us think 
of Emma Bovary, (And Mr. Ashurst, Helen's husband.in his 
dull worthiness recalls Charles Bovary. Swinburne had a great 
admiration for Flaubert’s masterpiece,* and perhaps it more 
than any other work is a source or model of this his earliest 
venture in the novel — which, however, like its successors, is 
much more original that derivative from what had been 
done by other men.) But Helen Ashurst, n£e Harewood, in 
one important respect is very diffeient from Emma, and very 
much a Swinburnian creation. She has a sinister side to her 
nature to which there is nothing comparable in the provincial 
Frenchwoman vainly seeking evasion fiom commonplace 
reality in adulterous loses that lead her nowheic. lor Emma 
is not a strong woman, and will dominate nothing. But Helen 
is not like that;*there is in her a strength, an overmastering 
something, which w ill make a very de\ il of her. Her coldness 
of head and heart, her moral insensibility, comes out when 
she abandons her husband suffering fiom a mottal illness 
which she herself has no doubt helped to bring on. It comes 
out still more, and horribly, as she gloatingly wau hes her ship- 
wrecked and half-drowned lover being gradually swept to the 
iron r«fi| where his life will be knocked out of him; she pray- 
ing the while that he will not be saved, and having a glitter of 
pleasure in her eyes when she finds that her prayer is 
answered . , . No, she must have been a real and full sadist. 

1 He was reading it — up doubt for the first time— -with gieat en- 
thusiasm as early as February i860, as he remarks in an unpublished 
letter of that date 1 regard it*, he then said, ‘as one of the most perfect 
and complete books 1 know.’ 
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Even Swinburne’s Lurretia Borgia, for whom ‘the taking of 
life seemed a small thing, compared with a little pleasure', 
was not so deadly as she; for Lucretia would hardly have 
watched with eager delight the helplessly struggling drift of a 
lover to the fatal rocks, and the smashing and cracking of his 
body when he was at last beaten upon them. Helen, more 
than Lucretia, is like the Venus that is ‘a perilous Goddess, a 
deadly lady; and the savour of destruction is on her lips’. She 
has more in common with Mary Stuart, another avatar of the 
most specially Swinburnian woman, on the elaboration of 
whom the poet was engaged at the time when he wrote this 
fragment. Mary Stuart, too, as seen by an ordinary woman, 
has 


some blood in her 

That does not run to mercy as ours doth: 

That fair fare and the cursed heart in her 
Made keener than a knife fur manslaying 
Can beat strange things.' 

Oi as she herself freeh admits, ‘hei heait is close and cold’;* 
and again 

I have 

No tears in me; I never shall weep much, 

I think, in all my life . . . 

• * * 

God made me hard, I tfvnk . . .* 

And she too can watch the (Heath of her lover — whom, having 
it in her power to save him, she allows to go to the scaffold — 
with shining eyes and a face of ecstasy. 


1 Chastelard , Act. V, scene III. 

* These svords occur in an unpublished fragment of an earlier draft 
of Chastelard. 

* Chastelard 111, scene I. 
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Thi$ account ol the death of the shipwrecked Chatnpneys 
in a strong sea (which, with the description of the Kirklowes 
dwelling and surroundings in their grey and somewhat grim 
desolation, is the best thing in the fragment) is very powerful, 
full of progressive tragic force secured by touches of economi- 
cal realism. It shows that, in the matter of tersely effective 
narrative, ordinarily reckoned one of the requisites or 
desiderata of the novel, Swinburne, already at this early age, 
had a sufficiency of competence should he have occasion to 
use it Just as what we can see of the character of Helen gives 
promise, and more than promise, of faculty in another of the 
constituents of the highest kind of novel according to the most 
general standards. 

What led up to this last scene? How did the relations of 
Helen and Champneys evolve?; (did she marry him and had 
he come into an inheritance? : she calls him ‘the master 1 at 
the end); by what gradations and through what vicissitudes 
did her love for him turn into the strong feeling that could 
pray that he would not lhe? Who was ‘the other’ person who 
had been in the boat with him? Was it another woman — like 
the strange unknown other woman in Denham’s life in Lesbia 
Brandon — , who had come in as a complicating force (a proba- 
bility, as Swinburne was very fond of complications)? There 
is no answer to these questions, for the pages on which this 
chief and cn dal part of the story was written (if it was writ- 
ten, and most probably it was, for Swinburne would hardly 
have passed to the shipwreck scene without giving antecedents 
upon which this was consequent) have disappeared, and there 
is no hope that they will ever be recovered. We can be sure of 
one thti^and that is that there would have been a good deal 
of subtlety in the full story, and especially in the evolution of 

1 Perhaps 'shipwrecked* }* too strong a wore!; it may be that Champ- 
neys was not escaping in :a small boat from the wreck of a ship (as 
were people in the fragmentary ch. VI of Lesbia Brandon), but bad 
been in a small boat all along. ‘The sill too had', a cancelled portion 
of text, perhaps indicates that he had gone out from the shore in a 
yacht or some vctod of that description. 
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Helen's feelings in their final state. As much, perhaps, as in 
Love’s Cross Cut rents, which is one of the subtlest books in 
the world . 1 


II. Love's Cross Currents 

^Although Love’s Cross Currents is not an unpublished 
work, we shall di&uss it almost as if it were, and at what may 


1 On the back of the first page of the manuscript Swinburne jotted 
down at random groups of names and other words, one below anothei , 
the following is a table of these: 


Reginald 

Reginald Harewood 

Lucrezia 

A her death * 

Etsi 

Ernest 

Fsiense 

Et 

me 

Arthur 

Borgia 

me 

Luciezia 

Frank 

Edmund 

! 

I 

1 

5 

l 

E 

P 

R 

Never 

1 Fdmund Hazlchurst 
j Et q quern 

j Never an> mote while I live 

1 LB 1 


These do not throw any light on the possible contents of the lost part 
of the story Almost certainly, in fact, none of the jottings have am- 
thing to do with this first story at all. The names in the second group 
aie very probably those of characters m Love's Cross C utients, with 
•the conception of which Swinburne's mind was no doubt beginning 
to play before he had carried th*e fiist story to completion, or after he 
had decided to give it up. There is a Reginald Harewood in Love's 
Cross Currents, and the four Christian names are those of chatacters 
in that novel. ‘Edmund Haalehurst* in the fourth group is the name 
of a character (with the surname spelled Hazelhurst) in a plav of Swin- 
burne's that was probably written in this penod (circa 1860-1862) 

I have seen only one act of this play (it is part of my own collec- 
tion of Swinburne manuscripts). It was once in Wise’s Ashlev Collec- 
tion, but Wise mentions it nowhere, nor does Lafourcade, who had 
access to all the Swinburne items possessed by Wise. The letters ERR 
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seem at first sight a rather disproportionate length. There are 
sound reasons for this : it is very ill known, and may be said 
to be as good as unknown: it receives no attention at all in 
standard histories of the English novel, and in works on Swin- 
burne written in English (or American) there is no adequate 
account of it. nor anything like due appreciation; and it may 
be regarded as having been out of print for a number of years: 

(Note 1 continued ) — . 

in the fourth group arc all joined together in a direction slanting from 
the vertical; the middle one, which I have taken to be P, mav be Q 
or O. Other jottings show that Swinburne was also more or less pre- 
occupied with his work on the Borgias at this time. ‘LB' at the end of 
the fourth group almost certainly stands for Luc rezia Borgia and not 
for Lesbia Brandon. But ‘never any mote while I live' is stiangely 
like Lady Wariston's ‘never in my life or in yours any more . . . nevei 
while we live any more’, in the XVth chapter of Ixsbia Brandon. 

Neither Wise nor Lafourcadc mentions these jottings. Lafonrrnde, 
with characteristically gross carelessness, gives 1836 and (twice) 1837 .vs 
the dates of the births of Helen and het biolhei ics pec. lively But it is 
stated quite plainly and legibly in the manuscript that she was horn m 
1831 and that Reginald came into the world ‘five years later' I.afonr- 
cade also says: 

II sembie . . . que le bateau poitant Eleanor et son complice 
Mr. Champneys ait fait naufrage en fate dc la feme du Northumber- 
land, et que Reginald ait riussi par sou coinage et sa .science de 
nageirr i sauver sa seeur de la tempete. Ceci foimeiait un digne 
finale k noire roman. 

All this is moonshine or worse, and shows that those whose gait is a 
blundering stumble cannot even read what is writ large. Nothing of 
what Lafourcadc says is to be found in or deduced from Swinburne's 
very dear text. "Le bateau’ should be 'un bateau'; there are no giounds- 
for saying flat it capsized off K.irkloA'cs or in any particular locality; 
Helen (witi mi Lafourcadc miscalls Eleanor) had — it is quite plain from 
the narrative — not been in it with Champneys, and so had not been 
rescued by her brother or anybody else, but had been safe on the shore 
since the beginning of the accident . . . And whether this tissue of 
fantastic errors or anything else would be ‘un digne finale' to the story 
it is quite impossible to say without knowing what the main lines of 
the story were.— All this t« a good example of the average quality of 
Lafourcadc’* mental power*, which is less than third class: and declen- 
sion from this average is not at all uncommon. 
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if it is in print to-day it is only in the many-volumed, limited 
and very expensive edition that goes by the name of Bon - 
church. Moreover, being the only novel Swinburne completed, 
it is the only work that gives an opportunity for arriving at a 
more than partial idea of what he could do in this line; 
coming before Lcsbia Brandon, it enables us to say what were 
the proved capacities of the man who addressed himself to that 
larger enterprise. Furthermore, it* contains several of the 
themes, and not only one of the chief personages but also some 
of the types, of the later novel and this alone would make 
necessary a fairly close examination of it. But our survey will 
by no means be exhaustive: it is designed primarily and 
mainly as helping to introduce Leshta Brandon. 

Here we still have the ultra-severe, not to say sadic, father, 
with only a change of Christian name and of profession 
(Captain Philip Harewood), and the pleasant son, who is still 
called Reginald; and the theme of conjugal ties disrupted or 
thieatened by attraction of the wife of a worthy but dull hus- 
band towards another man, with resulting elopement if things 
are allowed to pursue their natural course. But there is no 
daughter, no Harewood gill this time; and so there is no 
opportunity for the incest motif in that quarter (but it turns 
up incidentally elsewhere). In this novel the principal amorous 
relations are simply between cousins (but, although no con- 
ventional stigma attaches to them on the ground of consan- 
guinity, it is pretty certain that Swinburne felt —and relished 
— them as approaching incest in the technical sense). It is these 
relations that constitute the adulterous situation mentioned 
•above; but there are two sets of them, and thus the intrigue 
is wider than in the fragment I have called Reginald Hare- 
wood ; and it is also much more complicated, as all four lovers 
and one of the husbands are interrelated by ties of blood, and 
move and have a good deal of their being in the same family 
group. The evolution of these two affairs, and the thwarting 
of their progress, furnishes the chief business of the story. 

The following is a rapid account of the family, in so far as 
it is necessary to an intelligence of the situation as a whole. 
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There are the three elder Cheynes: Helena (born 1800), who 
becomes (1819) Lady Midhurst, and her two brothers, Lord 
Cheyne and John Cheync, who are both her seniors. Lady 
Midhurst has a daughter Amicia (b 1820); Lord Cheyne has a 
son Edmund (b.1830), who succeeds to the title in 18581* and 
John Cheyne, who marries rather late in life, has a daughter 
Clara (b. 1 836) and a son Francis, generally called Frank, bom 
four rears after his sister. The only sign of a possibly more 
than family relationship, licit or illicit, between these chil- 
dren was in the case of Edmund and Clara; he was attracted 
to her and she was not averse — indeed she tried hard to get 
the man and the future title when she became marriageable, 
but Edmund’s father put a stop to this, having a strong preju- 
dice against union between cousins (perhaps Swinburne 
means us to understand that old Lord Cheyne regarded it as 
incestuous. This would be a touch helping to create a sugges- 
tion of incest in the case of the affairs between cousins that 
are the main matter of the book). 

The interesting relationships — the liaisons dangereuses — 
arise with children of the next generation, but between them 
and members of the group of offspring mentioned in the pre 
ceding paragraph. This possibly sounds strange, but the fol- 
lowing are the clarifying details. Amicia marries (1837) 
Captain Philip Harewood, and they have a son, Reginald 
(b.1838); but Amicia elopes with a Mr. Stanford (this recur- 
rent leit-motif is not developed here, but is merely given 
incidental mention as part of the background of the story); 
and she marries him (1840) after Harewood has divorced her, 
and by him has a daughter (184,1), who is also called Amicia; 
Thus HgjKinald is the half-brother of Amicia II; they naturally 
are not m the way of meeting as children, as they live in 
separate and enemy households; on the one occasion on which 
she does meet him in childhobd — he being fourteen and she 
eleven— she 'falls in love with him on the spot’, but this is 


* For a short account of him *€« the mth note oft Ch. Ill of Issbia 
Brandot 
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probably meant to convey nothing that is not perfectly inno- 
cent; and when they meet in later years there is no hint of 
anything even remotely resembling passion between them. 
Although these two, the grandchildren of I^dy Midhurst, 
belong to a younger generation than Clara and Frank, her 
niece and one of her nephews, they are almost coeval with 
them owing to the late marriage of the father of the two 
latter: Reginald is only some two years younger than his 
firkt cousin once removed 1 Clara, and Amicia II is only one 
year younger than her first cousin once removed Frank : and 
each of these two pairs, Reginald and Clara, Frank and 
Amicia II, are in process of falling in love with each other 
when the story opens. (There are some 37 pages of explanatory 
and scene-setting Prologue, and then, in January 1861 , begins 
the story proper in the form of letters between the chief 
characters, and it continues in this form to the end of 
February of the following year.)* 

But Amiria* had married her first cousin once removed 
Edmund, now Lord Cheyne, in 1859, on her eighteenth biith- 
day; and Clara, in 1857, had become the wife of Ernest Rad- 
worth, ‘a slow, unlovely, weighty, dumb, grim sort of fellow’, 
an able scientist, interested particularly in bones (including 
their use as manure) and beetles and other creeping things 
that made her shiver; moreover, well-reputed professionally 
and enjoying independent means — which no doubt made him 
seem a good match to the shrewd side of Clara after she had 
failed to win the larger and more distinguished affluence of 
the Cheyne estates. But there is still at the beginning of the 
- epistolary story some sentimental interchange between her 
and Edmund: even he, dull as he is, is more exciting than 
her husband, who is a very desert of boredom for one of her 

* Swinburne, adopting more popular but less correct parlance, uses 
the term 'second cousin' for this degree of relationship. 

* Whence the title A Year's Letters borne by the work when it came 
out serially in The Tat Ur in 1877. 

* Henceforth ‘Amicia’, unless there is an indication to the contrary, 
will mean ‘Amicia 11 ’. 
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aspiration and dreams; possibilities in this direction, however, 
decline and cease with the intervention, or rather coming to a 
head (for it had begun when he first met her as a boy), of 
Reginald’s passionate interest in her, which gives her something 
much more attractive with which to engage her attention; 
something exciting, in fact, real fire for the starved romantic 
in her complex make up to play with (but not beyond the 
limits of safety). Besides, as Lady Midhurst tells Amicia, when 
the latter lets her see that she has misgivings about her hus- 
band and Clara, ‘any pleasant sort of woman can attract him 
to her, but no human power will attract him /rom you'. For 
Amicia, like Clara, is a very winning person, but in quite 
other ways. She has a ‘strange grave beauty and faultless 
grace*; her grey-green eyes are luminous and soft; her 
abundant hair is deep-gold and it curls very prettily. Grave 
and soft: these two words sum up the chief effect of her 
personality. There is nothing hard about her, nothing very 
strong even, no calculating vision such as Clara’s, no wild-fire 
that might lead her into recklessness (something of the sort, 
one suspects, is latent beneath the prudence that is a con- 
trolling force in Clara). Reginald’s disadvanatgeous compari- 
son of her with Clara has to be discounted, coming from so 
biassed a source, but it has in it a core of truth : 'She has a 
pliable, soft sort of mind, not unlike her over-tender, rased- 
up, exotic sort of beauty*. Frank’s version of her qualities is 
far more enthusiastic, of course. As Amicia is a contrast to 
Clara, he, though in a lesser degree, is a contrast to Reginald. 
Altogether he is a very likable person; I^idy Midhurst, who 
had not jbgjcn very well disposed to him in his boyhood, and 
was much i&ore a friend of Reginald, had formed a more 
favourable opinion of him by the time at which the epistolary 
story begins: ‘I sec he is a nice boy; very faithful, brave and 
candid; with more of a clear natural stamp on him than I 
thought.’ And long before that she had allowed that he had a 
‘quality of always doing well enough under any circum 
stances’. On the whole, he is quieter, Jess headstrong, more 
practical than Reginald; but even he is 'somewhat excitable’ 
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— excitable enough to be swept off his feet by Amicia — , and 
although not primarily a poet as Reginald is, he can pass into 
poetry scarcely inferior to Reginald’s orne he lets himself go 
on the subject of Amicia, as he does occasionally in letters to 
his sister: 

‘Your praise of Mademoiselle de Rochelaurier is, of 
course, all right and just. She is a xery jolly sort of girl, and 
stSfftciently handsome . . . Does Madame really want me to 
take such a gift at her hand? Well and good; it is in- 
comparably obliging; but then, when I am looking at 
Mademoiselle Philomene, and letting myself go to the 
sound of her voice like a song to the tune, unhappily there 
gets up between us such an invincible exquisite memory of 
a face ten tunes more beautiful and loveable to have in 
sight of one; pale when I saw it last, as if drawn down by its 
hair, heavily weighted about the eyes with a piesage of 
tears, sealed with sorrow, and piteous ith an infinite un- 
accomplished desire. The old deep gold hair and luminous 
grey-gieen eyes shot through with colours of sea-watei in 
sunlight, and threaded with faint keen lines of fire and 
light about the pupil, beat for me the blue-black of 
Mademoiselle dc Rochelaurier’s. Then that mouth of heis 
and the shadows made almost on the chin by the underlip — 
such sad perfect lips, full of tendei jiowei and faith, and her 
wonderful way of lifting and diopping her face impeicep- 
tibly, flower-fashion, when she begins or leases off speaking; 
I shall never hear such a voice ir the woild, either. I can- 
not, and need not now, pretend to dissemble or soften down 
what I fed about her, 1 do love her with all my heait and 
might.’ 

Bv wav of comparison, here is Reginald in the same strain on 
the subject of Clara (and incidentally the passage throws light 
on moie of the latter than was intended b\ Reginald): 

*1 found her yesterday by herself in the library here, 
looking out references for him [her husband]. The man 
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was by way of being ill upstairs. She spoke to me with a 
sort of sad laugh in her eyes, not smiling; and her blows 
winced, as they never do for him, whatever he says. She is so 
gentle and perfect when he is there; and I feel like getting 
mad. Well, somehow I let her see I knew what an infernal 
shame it was, and she said wives were made for that work . . . 
I daresay I talked no end of folly, but I was regularly off my 
head . . . Nothing hurts me now but the look of her. She 
has sweet heavy eyes, like an angel's in some great strange 
pain; eyes without fear or fault in them, which look out 
over coming tears that never come. There is a sort of look 
about her lips and under the eyelids as if some sorrow had 
pressed there with his finger, out of love for her beauty, 
and left the mark. I believe she knew I wanted her to come 
away. If there were only somewhere to take her to and hide 
her, and let her live in her own way, out of all their sight 
and reach, that would do for me. I tell you, she took my 
hands sadly into hers and never said a word, but looked side- 
ways at the floor, and gave a little beginning kind of sigh 
twice; and I got mad. I don’t know how I prayed to her to 
come then. But she turned on me with her face trembling 
and shining, and eyes that looked wet without crying, and 
made me stop. Then she took the books and went out, and 
up to him.' 

We have, then, a pretty entanglement of cousins (a thing 
that always had a sort of fascination for Swinburne) and 
illegitimate loves, with promise or menace of a good deal of 
trouble of which might come disaster. The trouble' 
develops, But the disaster, or the worst of it, is averted by the 
firm, and at need high-handed, intervention, the very skilful 
diplomacy, of Lady Midhum, who takes it on herself to keep 
within prudential bounds the scattered family of which she 
regards herself as the head. It is a measure of the strength and 
subtlety and prestige of this 'beautiful old woman’ from whom 
the two Amirias g fct their looks and carriage, that she can 
handle these difficult young relatives of hers and direct them 
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in accordance with her decisions. Frank speaks of ‘her passion 
of intrigue and management’; he of course is not an un- 
prejudiced witness; but the omniscient author himself tells 
us in the Prologue that ’Education, superintendence, training 
of character, guidance of habit, in young people were passions 
with the excellent lady'. It is she who makes all the matches 
in the family — or so she believes, and apparently not without 
reason. ‘I married Edmund to Amicia”; ‘I don’t know why I 
made nim or let him [Captain Harewood] marry your mother’ 
are samples of her self-assurance regarding her exercise of 
matrimonial authority. Indeed the extent of her arrogation 
is astonishing not only here, but with respect to things in 
general, as the following few examples will show (she is 
writing to grown-up people, one of whom has been married 
for pretty nearly two years). To Arnicia : *. . . on that ground 
only I authorise you to invite her and Ernest while Redgie is 
still with you’, io Reginald: 'It there was any real danger 
for vour cousin you don't suppose I would let Aimcii 
have you both in the house at once?' To Frank: *1 would 
not have you unite to Arnicia about , . .’ To Arnicia again. 

‘I shall have to extricate your brother, half -eaten, fiom unde* 
her very teeth . . . Fiank is very nice and sensible; I would 
undertake to manage him for life by the mere use of 
reasoning’. 

It is even more astonishing that these grown-up people 
should be amenable to her pressure. But thcic is nothing in 
credible in this; it is a corollary from her deser foice or 
character — all the mote so as they have been subject to it in 
•varying degrees from childhood, and thus predisposing habit 
tells in her favour. And anyhow they do show some natural 
recalcitrance. Clara speaks of ’her grey fierce old face* (she is 
‘dear-skinned, with pure regular features’, we are rolcl in the 
Prologue); and Clara pits her rebellious shrewdness against 
the dictatorial power, which handles her with a superb 
cunning that is always friendly and makes a show of moving 
in alliance with her, ‘She is rather of the vuhuriue order as 
' to beak and diet' writes Frank to Clara; and again, ‘I am 
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certain that Lady Midhurst means venom’ — and imagines 
that his perspicacity will enable him to deal with her. 

But she is too artful and forceful for them all. she imposes 
her will and keeps things within the limits she prey ribes, she 
breaks or thwarts their loves-— at least to the extent of pre- 
venting their culmination in scandal. And scandal, or rather 
scandal to no worth-while purpose by her standards (for had 
she not favoured the elopement of her daughter?) was all that 
she was concerned to stop. Comiuonscnsc, long-view values, 
and not conventional morals, were her only criterion in the 
matter of these loves; she even tells Reginald that she would 
‘allow’ him ‘any folly' on account of an Ath^nais de Montes- 
pan, but that Clara is not this sort of woman. Clara is worth 
the generous and hazardous extravagances into which his 
poer’s imagination is all aflame to run; so at least she assures 
him. and perhaps she is right - hut she never gets him to believe 
it. Besides she thinks, or professes to think, that these loves 
are little or nothing but sentiment at bottom, and sentiment 
she scotns as an unhealthy thing that has no gieatness in it; a 
thing that she would cut out of the world if she could. *1 wish 
to Heaven there were some surgical process discoveiable b\ 
which one could annihilate or amputate sentiment. Passion, 
impulse, vice of appetite or conformation, nothing vou can 
define in words is so dangerous.’ 

She gels her way, then, as far as what is most essential to her 
is concerned. (We cannot here ttace all the subtleties she 
deploys, the actions and reactions, the gradual stages, of the 
drama, which constitute the high interest of one of the most 
delicate intrigues ever invented.) She gets her way; but she 
cannot prevent Frank and Amicia from committing adultery, 
and Amicia from becoming enceinte as a consequence. 
Scat 1,:!, however, is averted, for Amkia's husband is diou ned 
in the coutse of a yachting-party during which the .idultcn 
takes plate, and so he can pass as the father of any issue of 
this clandestine love. 1 And Lady Midhum, of course, sees that 

* This ti ihe only case of questionable artistry In the whole of the 
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he does. (To het sharp eve the truth soon becomes patent 
ftom signs of wasting remose on Amiria’s muinename ) She 
keeps the lovets rigorouslv apart duiing the crucial period 
aftei Edmund’s death, and indeed indefinitely, till thev aie 
set on sepatate ways that will never join. 

Frank, m the meantime, as the next in line, succeeds to the 
Cheyne title; but when, some eight months latei, the iluld 
is born it is a boy — and so the very infant Frank himself has 
begotten turns him out of the inheritance! But all tins is con- 
ned so subtly, by sfleh tenuous hints, that oidinatv wits, and 
e\en wits better than ordinals, mas not be awaic 01 at least 
quite sure of it Joseph Knight, a \ety intelligent pci son wasn’t 
quiet sure as to what had le.tlh happened ‘If. as I suspect,' 
he wtote to Swinburne after leading the wmk in manuscript 
'frank has robbed himself of his own inheritance the idea is 
wonderful’. Whv, the reader of blunt sense will ask, should 
f tank lose Amici* too? Why can’t thev come togeiher, at least 
bv the resjiectable wav of mariiage, after the not so \er\ long 
mteival piescribed by social usage' But that is to teckon 
without lady Midinn st and her values and the seiene powei 
of hei authotity ovet this little clan of heis 'I will confess to 
sou’, she writes to Amic ia at the end of it all, ‘that if the child 
had been a gill I meant to have hi ought you together at some 


(Sole * continued ) — 

book Events not arising from the initial premisses and the chawuteis 
of the personages are illegitimate in diama or novel 01 am *oik tint 
belongs to the caiegoiv of ait. Such things of course are common 
enough in life, and therefore are not out of plate m the veiv mfenoi 
class of work that is merely teprcMfiitational and is content with 'being 
tiue to life’ But the truth of an is much sttictei and nanttwer than 
that of life, as Baluc (following Anstotle and CmnciUe and other 
masters of aesthetic wisdom) proclaimed when he attacked 'la faute que 
comnicuent quelques auteurs, en pienant un sujet vtai dans la nature 
qui ne Test pas dam 1 ’art’ Still, the hisiorv of evui novels of the h’ghci 
kind is full of accidents of this sort that do not arise from the logic of 
the story. A signal case is the drowning of the protagonist in Beau- 
t hump's Career (wtitten long after Love’s Cross Cunents, which Mere- 
dith had read in manuscript). 
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future day’. But as it was a boy, her sense of fitness decided 
otherwise, and perhaps there is something to be said for her 
point of view. Anyhow she is quite supreme in the end. 

As she cannot stop Frank and Amicia from committing 
adultery, so she cannot check the course of Reginald’s ever 
more ardent (and ever more idealistic) love for Clara. Her 
letters to him, with their clever depreciatory hints about the 
latter, have nothing of the desired effect on him — rather they 
intensify his championship. And Clara too, in spite of pru- 
dential hesitations, seems at last read f to fall in with his 
desires. By January 19th, 186s, eleven days before the birth 
of Amicia’s child (discomfiture enough for Lady Midhurst), 
things have come to a head between them, in a way altogether 
to the liking of Reginald. She mav even have given herself to 
him: but here Swinburne’s technique of indirection (a tech- 
nique common with him and in spite of the current belief 
that he preferred headlong emphasis) is so delicate that one 
cannot get beyond conjecture. In the last of his letters to her, 
Reginald is waiting for her to join him, and some of his 
expressions might mean that she has already yielded to him 
what moralistic writers of a former age would have called her 
pearl or the most inestimable of her treasures. ‘We have 
counted all and found nothing better than love’. ‘ . . von . . . 
my law that w naw' ‘Are sou ever going to be afraid of the 
old king in Cornwall after this ?’ 'The whole world has no 
claim or right in it any longer to set against mine’. I have 
italicised what seem crucial words; but she may only have 
written him a letter of acquiescence, and there is nothing in 
the way of confirming evidence. Lady Midhurst is faced with 
defeat here; but here, with diabolical cunning, she plavs a 
trump card that is disastrous to their love. She has managed 
to get hold of some very compromising letteis written by 
Clara a few years before to a dissolute French amorist who 
has not been gentleman enough to keep them from the eyes 
of others. It would have been interesting to know what was in 
them that could alienate such a fervent and yet unjealous and 
broad minded passion as that of Reginald for his cousin. 
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(‘What i» it to me’, he writes to her when he has got wind of 
the letters — Lady Midhurst has seen that he does—, ‘if I am 
to be the man fit to match with you by the right of my delight 
in you, that you have tried to find help or love before we came 
together, and failed of it? Let them show me letters to dis- 
prove that I love you, and I will read them ) But the author 
sagely refrains from giving the damning contents, and we have 
to take Lady Midhurst’s word for it that 'one of these letters 
would fall like a flake of thawed ice on the most feverish of a 
t>oy’s rhapsodies’. With exquisite craft, she writes to Clara, 
affects to assume that the latter must be worried and annoyed 
by Reginald’s attentions, and suggests that she, Clara, should 
wrijp to him and tell him firmly that they must come to a 
stop. Otherwise, she. Lady Midhuist. will be obliged to make 
him privy to the letters. ‘If you don’t like writing to silence 
him, l can but use them faute de mieux— for, of course, the 
boy must be brought up short; but I think my wav is the 
better and more graceful. Do not you?’ For suave grace of 
devilish cunning that is quite matchless in literature. 

Clara, of course, is cornered and has to agree. And so that 
is an end of the loves of Reginald and Clara, and once again 
I^ady Midhurst comes out victorious. There is something in 
this highly cultivated Victorian English gentlewoman of the 
dread power of the tribal matriarch in primitive times. 
‘Grande, spirituelle . . . toujours vraie . . . Elle ne resient 
jamais sur ses resolutions . . . I-a persistancc. cettc qualite de 
son caract£re impdrieux, imprime jc ne sais quoi de terrible a 
toutes les seines de ce drame ficond.’ These words, written by 
• the enthusiastic Babac of Stendhal’s duchesse de San- 
Severina, might have been written of Ladv Midhum. Stend- 
hal’s duchess is the only woman in fiction who enters into the 
same class with her. 

And so the whole thing — the two love affairs with their out- 
rcaching ardours and wistful passions and dreams — peter out 
into nothingness and pure waste. As so often, if not always, do 
the main affairs in Swinburne’s fictional creations, dramatic 
and other — and as they do in all the great truly tragic dramas 
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and in most of the great novels — being therein not at variance 
with actual life taken as a whole, at least in so far as it is an 
aspiration after fineness. (The fact that the gieatcst art is for 
the most part tragic is probably not without metaphysical 
significance: it may be an indication that tragedv belongs to 
the essence of things, that fundamentally and ultimately the 
universe, optimistically called the cosmos, has in it the dis- 
order of tragedy.) 'It is a dull, empty end: a blank upshot’, as 
Lady Midhurst herself says, summing everything up when she 
has brought about the conclusion on whidh her heart was set. 
One cannot help wondering (although it is not probable that 
this was Swinburne’s intention) whether she docs not in these 
words condemn herself; whether it was worth while her work- 
ing to produce mere blankness, mere negation, nothing but a 
barrenness all the more dreary because it led nowhere: 
whether, in other terms, it would not have been better to 
allow' things to pursue their course, and the lovers to go on to 
such happiness as they might have had. The question remains 
even if what she said about the loves being nothing but 
sentiment was sincere (as is pet haps possible) and true (but 
there does seem to be more to them, and a good deal more in 
the case of Reginald), and if the story is viewed as an illustra- 
tion of the dangers attending that rather cheap emotion 
(although it is the opposite of likely that Swinburne had anv 
such sermonising intention in mind). 1 Certainly, the only 

* Lafoureade thinks he had : ‘Ce sentimentalisme moibidc . . Swin- 
burne Fa subtilement saisi et condamnd'. But then Latouicade sees 
nothing but that small thing ‘le flirt' in these passions, including that 
of Reginald, which is as strong and full as that of Swinburne’s Chaste- 
lard or 'Tristram or any other of the characters whom the poet un- 
questionably meant to present as great lovers. Lafoureade fails to see 
that Lady Midhurst sometimes writes not necessarily or entirely out 
of her heart — and still less as the mouthpiece of Swinburne -but m 
order to weaken or disturb a valuation held by the person she is 
addressing; and crafty denigration — whether of a chat alter or of a 
situation— is one of the most common of her Weapons (It is a wcajwn 
very skilfully employed by Valniom and Mill more so by Madame de 
Mcrteuil in Les Uoifons mngereutes , and we may be certain Swinburne 
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consolation she has to offer (in a letter to Clara) is bleak, and is 
a further desolation: ‘You sec, my dear, the flowers fand 
weeds) will grow over us all in good time. One thing and one 
time we may be quite sure of seeing— the day when we shall 
have well forgotten everything . . . The years will do without 
us ... In good time we shall be out of the wav of things, and 
have nothing in all the world to desire or deplore . . .' 

‘Much incident’, we are informed' in the Prologue, ‘is not 
Ijerc to be looked for’, and indeed there is scan elv any in 
the ordinary sense of the word (how different in this — and 
other- -respects is Love U Cross Currents from the work of 
Dickens. Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, Meredith, Dumas. 
Hugo, Balzac and other contemporary or earlier novelists 
whom Swinburne greatly admired and by whom it might be 
expected that he would be influenced in various wavs: but to 
a tcmarkable degree he has and maintains an individuality 
of his own even in this first completed essay of his in the novel, 
which was rarhei a side line for him). Ladv Midhurst remarks 
on this when she summarises mattets at the end: 

‘But for poor Edmund’s accidental death, which I am 
fatalist enough to presume must have happened anvhow. 
we should all be just where we were. Not an event in the 


( Note 1 Continued ) — 

learned something from these two dicad tacticians) Lafoui cade here 
also loses sight of the fact that Reginald is verv largelv a porttau of 
Swinburne himself— a consideration that makes it ceitain that 
.Reginold’s love is much bigger than anything of 'le flirt’ older. 

In Lady Midhurst's attitude tb sentiment (apart fiom the question 
of her sincciity in clarifying the loves of the cousins as such) theie 
mav possibly be something of a Fiench uadmon extending in various 
foims fmm Corneille to Laclos (and entcung in a <eit im miaouc into 
vsh.it is known as Isevlisme); a tiadition acnmiint* to winch in- 
telligence and will should have ptedoimnanre ovei what comes from 
'the heart’. Laclos* book is one of the influences liehmd Swinburne's 
nnvelistic work; and he admired Stendhal; he also had no small admira- 
tion for Corneille. But in his most immediate or essential self his 
sympathies were on the side of the great lovers. 
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whole course of things; not, 1 think, so much as an incident; 
very meagre stuff for a French workman to be satisfied 
with . . 

For certain — and even many, more or less famous — French 
workmen, yes; but it is in the distinguished tradition of other 
French workmen that Swinburne created this masterpiece of 
which the incidents, the interest, the excitement are almost 
exclusively psychological: the adventure is simply that of 
processes in minds dynamically in relation to one another in 
a situation that is arriving at a point of crisis. This — to men- 
tion no more than two of the latter class of workmen — is the 
technique of Racine aiming at making high tragedy out of 
something t|iat for most people would be nothing; and that of 
Constant undertaking to make an interesting novel with only 
two characters in a situation that never in any way varied. 

One of the most striking things in Love's Cross Currents 
is the writing, which is always consummate, always style in the 
strictest and very highest sense of the word. It frequently 
takes on powers of poetry, as will have been seen in some of 
the passages we have quoted, but its virtue as st'lr does not 
depend on a context that easily tises into poetry. Even when 
it is not poetical (or emotionally imaginamc), even when it 
is most workaday or ‘prosaic’, it never fails to be governed by 
that form which is the ultimate and irreducible element of 
what I have called style in its strictest sense. It has that per- 
fection of grace or harmony that most essentially differentiates 
style, from writing that merely serves as statement. And this 
is the real test of a stylist as distinct from anything else thai 
workers in words may be: he instinctively endows with 
musical or architectonic grace or harmony whatever he writes, 
even the most pedestrian or non-poetic information, so that 
his sentences have a value over and above that of any function 
they perform merely as instruments of statement, (judged by 
this test, Ruskin, for example, who has a great reputation as a 
prosaist, is less than first-class; for, in general, his writing has 
true and sure fprm only when it is poetic; elsewhere it is 
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information, organised syntactically etc., but not organised 
into something further exceeding all its utilitarian powers— 
a plus-value that may be called a super - fine art. This descrip- 
tion of it carries the implication that it is a spiritual force, 
and no mere plaster-work or otiose decoration or decorum 
added to what is a substantiality without it : it is itself sub- 
stantial — just as metre and other formal elements are in poetry 
of the highest kind.) Style, then, in this sense, is constant 
^throughout Love's ^Cross Currents; and this fact is really 
notable, for the presence of style in a novel is a very excep- 
tional thing. As Saintsbury says, ‘if the novel writer attains to 
style it is almost a marvel. Of the four constituents of the 
novel,— plot, character, description, and dialogue, — none lend 
themselves to any great degree to the cultivation of the higher 
forms erf style, and some are distinctly opposed to it. The most 
cunning plot may be developed equally in the style of Plato 
and in the style of a penny dreadful. Character drawing, as 
the novelist understands or should understand it, is almost 
equally unconnected with style. On the other hand, descrip- 
tion and dialogue, unless managed with consummate skill, 
distinctly tend to develop and strengthen the crying faults of 
contemporary style’; and again, 'It is a pity that a novel should 
not be well written: yet some of the greatest novels of the 
world are, as no one of the greatest poems of the world is, or 
could possiblv be, wiitten anything but well’. It is indeed 
hard to find English novelists (to mention those of no other 
country) who are stylists in the narrowest but greatest, in the 
most specific, sense of the term, masters of unfailing form, of 
distinction and felicity, of ^ certain rightness in sentence and 
paragraph structure even when the subject-matter is most 
humble. Hardy, for example, is often a very able novelist; but 
he is a very poor writer; even the admired descriptive pas- 
sages of The Return of the Native are not style in the esoteric 
sense; and as for Hardy’s writing outside the novel — in his 
essays — , it is so wanting in style, so much the opposite of 
style, that it may properly be called detestable. This judgment 
concerning novelists may, as Saintsbury indicates, be gen* 
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eralised (with due qualification in particular cases): it is a 
rule proved by the exceedingly few exceptions to it. (Goethe 
makes a useful distinction between style and manner; Saints- 
bury makes a still more useful one between style and what he 
names ‘handling’. The majority of the authors spoken of as 
great writers by schoolmasters. University lecturers and critics 
are not in the strict sense writers, they are no more than 
highly efficient handlers in various departments. 1 ) Swinburne, 
on the other hand, is infallibly a stylist, whatever he is treat- 
ing — in letters, in essays on the most sober subjects., in the 
most business-like textual criticism, as well as on occasions 
which contain an invitation to poetry. Saintsbury says some- 
where that from the Blake onwards one might cull passage 
after passage unsurpassed in the whole history of English 
prose; he might well with little or no risk of exaggeration 
have used the words ‘unequalled’ of some at least of these 
passages; and he might certainly have taken as a 'starting- 
point Love's Cross Currents, which is anterior by some yea is 
to the best things in the Blake. 

But, to quote Saintsbury once again, ‘the ordinary Briton 
resents with angry impatience anything esoteric, fastidious, 
or fine', and so it is probably idle to insist on stylistic felicity, 
constancy of form, as a recommendation of any sort of book; 
especially in an age which takes Mr. T. S. Eliot (rightly in- 
cluded by Mr. Wyndham Lewis in his Men Without Art) 
and James Joyce as masters of the Word, not seeing that they 
represent a regress to a stage of chaos preceding anything in 


* To give a few more crucial examples: J. S. Le Farm. Conan Doyle. 
Mr. Axemen Blackwood, Mr. Somerset Maugham and G. K. Chester - 
ton, a<i all abort -story writers; it would be generally admitted that in 
varying uegree* they are all masters in this line; but the fust four are 
very mcdiocie stylists, or no stylists at all, whereas C.hcsietton. what 
ever be the relative value of hi* stories as stories (I tate them high 
myself), i* always a stylist^ always a master of the art of the Woid as 
well as a very efficient handler. But his greatness in this respect has 
hardly ever been duly redognised. For some time past, indeed, British 
journalistic and othei criticism as a whole, ha* shown itself indifferent 
(or impervious) to the quality of works from a stylistic point of view. 
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the way of cosmos. 1 (The gentle reader, of course, is not an 
ordinary Briton. But in that case, in face of these melancholy 
facts, he is probably very ungentle.) One is no doubt on more 
profitable ground in calling attention to the versatility of the 
writing of this novel, of the very different effects of which it is 
capable. That of humour or satire, for example, of whkh the 
following is only one of several species that the book offers: 

'Had fate or date allowed it, — but stern chronologv for- 
bade, — he would assuredly have figured as president, as 
member, or at least as correspondent of the Society for the 
Suppression of Anatomy, the Society for the Suppression of 
Sex, or the Ladies’ Society for the Propagation of Contagi- 
ous Disease (Unlimited).’ 

Or this, analytic, anatomical, where physical portraiture 
merges into psychological and renders the inner springs of a 
character: 

‘She has edges in her eyes, and thorns in her words. That 
perpetual sardonic patience which sits remarking on right 
and wrong with cold folded hands and equable observant 
eves, half contemptuous in an artistic wav of those who 
choose either — that cruel tolerance and unmerciful com- 
passion for good and bad — that long tacit inspection, as of 
a dilettante cynic bidden report critically on the creatures 
in the world, that custom of choosing her point of view 
where she can see the hard side of things glitter and the 
hard side of characters reflect light in her eyes. till she comes 
(if one durst say so) to patronise God by dim of despising 
men — oh, it gets horrid after a time!' 

1 In rase this seems a mere fling of unsupported and unsuppoi table 
ejudire, I would briefly sav by was of apologia that I consider to be 
a gross aesthetic erior what is most plausible in the doctrine advanced 
in justification of the poetic (or rather the antithesis of poetic) of these 
two wmmtlfo of the woild of letters to day; fundamentally, it proceeds 
hom a supposition that even the best art is representational, as distinct 
from creative in the most literal sense; and anyhow, the mult, the 
actual work, has no high qualities of beauty in it 
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And, as illustrations of the resources of this style, one could 
cite many instances of dry terse comment and cool irony, very 
unlike the dithyramhic exuberance which alone is associated 
with Swinburne in the general if not univetsal misconcep- 
tion of his temperament and literary gifts; but they tan only 
be fully appreciated in the context to which they belong. 

Being so versatile, this style is capable of adapting itself in 
the letters to the various personalities of those writing the 
letters. And this is a very rare thing, much rarer than is no 
doubt commonly supposed. The idiom of the letters in the 
epistolary parts of, say. The Ordeal and F.van fhiritngion is 
verv well differentiated; but Meredith is very much an excep- 
tion as regards this matter. Differentiation, and so verisimili 
tude, is often wanting even in the longer passages of < onversa 
tion of even novelists of high repute. To take onlv one 
example, compare, in Stevenson's Olalla, the conversational 
passages between Olalla and the natrator ‘hero’ near the cud 
of the story; there is absolutely no variation of idiom at all ir: 
the utterances of these two very different persons 

The fact that the characters in Swinburne’s novel are suffir i 
enth well diversified in their epistoht v expression is one of the 
marks of their reality. For thev are verv real people thev have 
authentic life, one does not feel them as puppets. Swinburne 
himself, judging the book, in a letter to W. M. Rossetti, 1 sone 
forty-three years after its composition, and therefore as neat Is 
as possible in a spirit of detachment, felt that this might be 
claimed for if. 'I think the people are real flesh and blood’, 
he wrote; and he singled out with predilection I-adv Midhmst 
as a person of special quality and also as being quite unique 
in ’he world of creative history (as he called fiction on its 
high - levels). 'I want you to like the presentation of Lady 
Midhurst — who is entirely a creature of my own invention . . 
About forty years earlier, in a letter to the same friend,' he 


1 August s ist, 1905, The letter accompanied a copy of the voik thy 
hnd nm been sotnmrd for the firs* time. 

' Ma-ch *tsr, 11866. 
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had even more emphatically given her primacy and pride of 
place as a character that was a tie-beam for the book as a 
whole : 

‘This book stands or falls bv Lady Midhurst; if she gives 

satisfaction, it must be all right; if not, chaos is come again ' 

We have perhaps already sufficiently indicated for this sum- 
mary sketch the extent to which she is the mainstay of the 
-work, in her shrewdly exercised authoritarian control over the 
actions of the personages whence the storv gets its dramatic 
elements; or rather, the latter — the vicissitudes of the two 
love-affairs apart from her interference — are the raiv materials 
of a higher drama of which she is not only one of the forces, 
but an arch-force acting compulsively on the others. 

We may fonsidcr her a little further as an individual (for 
she ts going to re-appear in Lesbia Brandon and will have 
more than a minor place there). She is not merelv a force, a 
strong personality, an exemplar of a fairly common one-piece 
tvpc She is distinctisc in various wavs that belong to 
her alone. If her mind is somewhat masculine, she is bv no 
means unwotnanlv; she is certainly feminine enough to he 
viciously cattish on occasion — although this is not always with 
her a mere expression of idle feeling, as it is with most females 
who go in for this weakness: it sometimes proc^i .is from her 
clear-sighted outspoken critical faculty, and at other times it 
is no more than a form of the tactical denigration which is one 
of the arms she uses in furtherance of her designs. Moreover, 
it appears now and again that she is not without a tender side 
in which there is much sweetness On the whole, however, 
any tenderness she shows is, or seems, the softening of a hard- 
ness — a hardness that is her very nature. 

But there is nothing small or ^ican or narrow about her 
hardness. On the contrary, there is bigness in it. and the 
makings of heroism, and a clarity of vision that looks steadily 
at the severe reality of things as experience shows them. From 
it comes the courageous wisdom of her pagan or stoic self- 
sufficiency, part of the utterance of which will be found in 
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the tenth note on the last chapter of Lesbin Brandon. In this, 
of course, and in certain other matters, she ami Swinburne 
are at one; and Swinburne indicates this in the last of the 
letters to which we have tefeired: 

‘From the Galilean . . . point of view, I am awate that 
she and it [i e. the book] and I must bo all together eon- 
demnable, but we do not appeal to that tribunal.’ 

But it would be a mistake to regard her in matters of religious 
and other opinion as a mere mouthpiece of Swinburne’ even 
where she is most markedly in unison with him she retains 
her own individuality and speaks with the voice that belongs 
to it And she is not always on his side: on the contrary, her 
keen critical realism isvervdisrespet tful towards certain things 
about which he is most fetvorous. Thus, she pronounces that 
'Man' Stuart* was ‘adtnirablv and feai fulls foolish for such a 
clerer cold intellect as she had'; and again, she laughs at 
Reginald’s (i.c. Swinburne's) 'sudden engouement foi fotcurn 
politics and liberation campaigns, and all that sort of thing’, 
and goes on to sav 'I should quite like to enrol hint in real 
earnest in some absurd legion of solunreeis, and set him at 
the Quadrilateral with some scores of horrid disreputable 
picriotti to baeje him'. The derided ’engouement' and th<- 
‘ahsurd volunteers’ ate the subject-matter and the inspiration 
of Songs Before Sunrise and much else of Swinburne’s poctrs 
in these early years Anv suggestion that even here, in het 
mocking treatment of his enthusiasms, she is not really at cwlds 
with Swinburne -in other words, that he could see the funny 
or lesser side even of the things that moved him most- -would 
doubtless be regarded as an extravagance. But it is altogether 
true. Contrary to the prevalent idea of him, this supreme 
lyrical jxret was capable of detachment even in respect of what 
made him most lyrical. He teally had in him the makings not 
only of a humorist fas many passages of Love's Cross Currents 
shoyvi, but also of an ironist vis-Avis things in general, in- 
cluding those which were the objects of his devotion. A suffici- 
ency of evidence. could be adduced in support of this state- 
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inctit (which to many will come as very strange newsV, and 
of course rite very fact that he could put into the month of 
Lady Midhurst, a sympathique character and one of his pet 
creations, derisive remarks of the sort in question is in itself 
fairlv probative. Swinburne, had he wished, could, in poetrv 
and elsewhere, have been as mu< h an ironist as Lafoigue .the 
greatest of all) and other French poets of the last two or three 
generations . 1 But he prefened to keep his poenv pure, to 
remain absolutely at one with it and not, as did Laforgue-, 
LautJ&unorrt, etc., to stand apart from it eveiv now and agaitt 
in the esprit gouailleur which makes their irorr. ; and he gave 
only sporadic or very occasional excicise outside poeti v proper 
to this side of his personality, 'l'o return to Lady Midhuist: 
evert although it is possible to bring her rnto litre with Swin- 
!)ip it, ht i o, here too she retains her full sc palate mdividualitv 
and does so over all the extent of the ston 

I adv Midhurst, in sum. is one of the most striking charac- 
ters in the historv of fiction. 

Clara, Captain Havcwood anil Reginald as tec ui tent figures 
01 tvpes in Swinburne’s woik. including Lesbia Buuuboi, call 
for a little more attention before we finish with Love’s Lu<u 
Cm units. 

Clara isanother avatar, although on a relatively much lower, 
tnd f tt less heroic level, of the peailiatlv Swinlmiiea.i woman, 
the Swmhumiau woman par cm eilmu', of whom lunetia 
Borgia and Mary Stuart mav bo taken to be the extreme tvpes 
She is this woman caught in the confines of English doinesti 
cits and conventionality, and she has not enough bigness of 
•any sott to escape from thciy even when her desire is met bv 
nppoi tunny. ‘ in ccitain respects she is Helen Harewood met 

‘1 do not mention the bastardising l.mdoh. Vmciuan md \nglo 
American imitators or dtmarquetm of these Freiuh miu! otliei) witters. 
f"i then work is contemptible and ot no account ioi .u.sonc piopeih 
■op. timed with hutopcan literature. 

’ll is not improbable that Swinburne found materials bn her -as 
bn other things in the book — in his own family milieu, which, 1 sug- 
gest, is the reason why he was so insistent that the work should come 
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again, but she is much more complex than her predecessor, 
as far as we can take stock of the latter in the short fragment 
where she makes her appearance. Like Helen, she is a sort of 
Emma Bovary romantically aspiring after an existence much 
ampler and grander than the grey mechanic life to which she 
is condemned (partly at least bv an error of judgment on her 
part and other flaws in herself); a better educated Emma 
Bovary, of course, with an imagination nourished from higher 
sources of culture. ‘I will tell you what I would have done, 
and would do if I could’, she writes to Reginald. ‘I would 
begin better; ( would lie richer, handsomer, braver, nicer to 
look at and stay near, pleasanter to myself. I would be the first 
woman alive, and many the first man : not an Eve though, not 
Joan of Arc nor Cleopatra, but something new and great. I 
would live more grandly than great men think ... I would 
have all I wanted, and the right and the power to feel revet - 
ence and love and honour of mvself into the bargain And mv 
life and death should make "a kingly poem in two perfect 
books”,' A fine vista, and well calculated to stir into response 
such an imagination as Reginald’s! 

But she has another side; she is prudential, and that in a 
worldlv way that serves no latger ends, and is not in accord 
with the splendour of these grandiose dreams Part of her 
vision is for the main chance —the main chance that is so 
pettv. She plays for safetv, she who would adventure out into 
greatness. She would have the best of two contrary worlds, i 
feat prohibited bv a fundamental law of things, and the 
attempt to achieve which means the ruin of the better ot 
them. 

lady Midhurst dearly sees this side of hei, and tries (in 
vain) to make Reginald see it. Clara, she tells him, ‘is one of 
the safest women alive. Not for other people, mind; not safe 
for you; not safe by any means for her husband; but as safe* 
for herself as I am, or as the Queen is. She knows her pla< e 

(Sot? 1 continued}— 

out anonymously, bm this is part of the history of his private life that 
must be reserved -for discussion in a later volume 
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and keeps to it . . . She is a splendid manager in her was — a 
had, petty, rat ha unwise way. I must and do thinV ; hut she 
is admirable in it’. And again: ‘She nevei foi an instant steps 
aside from the strait and narrow way, while she has all the 
flowers and smooth paving of the broad one . . But is Lady 
Midhurst, a subtle tactician with an axe to giind in this 
matter, a reliable authority in the case of Clara? Well, if she 
exaggerates at all, she only exaggerates what the omniscient 
author slates in the Prologue. ‘At thiitcen', he informs us ‘she 
had good ideas of management, and was a match for hei fathet 
in most things . . . Thete was the composition of a good 
iutiiguet in the giil fiom the tnst; she had a desirable power 
of making all that could be made out of eveiy chance of enjoy- 
ment. She was never one to let the present slip.’ 

But R* a in. ild goes on seeing hei as ‘a great angel’ and 
uie.un.ng, among othn of bri lutes, on hoi *i i< It. n-sened 
luii’, the hail that while ihe\ w ne riding together, ‘was blown 
down and fell in heavy uncurling heaps to hei waist’, while 
’her face looked out of the flame of it hot and bright, with 
the eves lighted, expanding under the lift of those imal wide 
eyelids of heis.‘ He could not have been wrong about her 
beauty: and perhaps he was not altogether wiong in his esti- 
mate of the rest of her; no douht theie were possibilities in 
her that might have risen to the fineness whithei ins poetiy 
was bent on taking her. And at last, as we Ime seen, she was 
almost won to his invitation, and was neat the point of setting 
off to Cytherean places with him She would not go all our, in 
spite of everything, and overbeai even the damning evidence 
•of the letters, as we feel she might have done with a man of 
Reginald’s character. And so in the end she stands out as a 
small person who has iet beauty inn to waste. And that simpls 
because of a weakness of character, although comcntional 
morality is served by her failure. The profound ‘immoral’ 
doitiinc of Browning’s Statue ami the liiot might have 
ham written for bet And it was for sin h a woman as she 
i’nt Swinburne wiote all the hea.lbuuh of 77. • 7 itumph of 
1 erne : 


z 
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But you, had you chosen, had you stretrhed hand, 

Had you seen good such a thing were done . . . 

Is she a sadist like Helen Hnrewood? No; but in the was 
she plavs with Reginald and love there is perhaps discernible 
a certain cruelty like that shown b\ Mar) Stuart toward* 
Chastelard and his all too perfect devotion. 

If, howevei. site is not on a par with Helen Haicwood here 
there is an enormity of sadism in another woman in the book 
Fins is a Hide Chevne of the seventeenth centurv, the ventral 
figure of a story — a superb little conte— with ft Reginald 
relates in one of his letters. She had a lover, a Reginald Hare 
wood of those clays and a member of the family to which hi* 
Vktotian namesake belongs. This voung fellow, a poet as well 
as a soldier and a great man of his hands with the sword, wa< 
one night received into the house bv her, and thev h id then 
sweet hour of lose. Then, on leaving him. she went to her 
husband and bade him tome and avenge a great is long she 
had suffered. She took him to where tire soldier poet was 1\ ing 
asleep, and said that he had been let in by one of her gentle 
women suborned by him to betrav her into his hands during 
the night, and that she- had just got wind of this. Let him there 
fore do what he should do as her lord. So he, although some 
what loth, so struck was he bv a nohilitv in the handsome 1 ue 
of the youth, roused him and bade him defend himself: whu h 
the south rose to do, but Lord Chevne began before he wrs 
well ready, and ran him through the heart. ‘Then Ire took his 
wife’s hand and made her dip it into the wound and sprinkle 
the blood over his face. And the fellow just threw up his eve* 
and winced as she wetted her hand, and said “Farewell, the 
most sweet and bitter thing upon earth", and so died ’ 

This woman's action is surely the most monstrous piece of 
sadism, and the man's response the most extreme case of tnadh 
noble masochism, in fictional or other record. 

While in the domain of the so-called pathological, we might 
notice occurrences of the theme of leal or full incest in tins 
work. There are two of these, and they are quite incidental. 
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Lady Midhurst, telling Clara that she appreciates how re- 
grettable will be the rupture with Reginald, upon which she 
insists, savs that she herself is very susceptible to his (harms, 
and adds with mock seriousness that ’it is simply the canon 
of our Church about men’s grandmothers which keeps me 
safe on platonic terms with our friend’. Then she goes on 
humorously to give the outlines of a possible novel in the 
Frgnch manner in which a grandmother has an affair with a 
grandson, and at last, seeing him cooling off, contrives to pass 
him on to an aunt, her own daughter, part of the process being 
the seduction by herself of the latter’s husband, so that the 
field may be dear for the young man. It is a piece of fun, of 
course, not meant to be taken seriouslv, but it is not without 
significance, ft betrays preoccupation with the theme; heie, 
under the guise of humour, Swinburne has given riotous de- 
velopment to one of his pet subjects, as he gave riotous 
development to another of his tastes in The Flagging Block 
and otliei pieces. Particularly notable is the wealth of that 
entanglement of family, and especially consanguineous, rela- 
tions, which had a peculiar attiaction for him, and which will 
he one of the cardinal elements of Lesbia Brandon. (It mav 
be remarked, by the way. that the idea of a liaison between 
a nephew and an aunt does not belong solelv to tK category 
of the burlesque: it is one of the chief themes of La Chat- 
treuse de Panne; at least, in Stendhal’s masterpiece -which 
Swinburne greatly admired - the diuhosse de San-Scvetina 
has a more than licit love for her nephew Fain ice, although 
she never succeeds in arousing that voung man to recipioc itv 
’And with a Ninon de Lentlos, even a liaison between a grand- 
mot hei and a grandsin would be quite verisimilar.) 

The second incidental case in Loir's Cwss V.unent t con- 
cerns Octave dc Savcrnv, the man to whom Clara had written 
the compromising letters, ami the daughter of a Madame de 
Rochelaurier: these two had secretly plighted troth, but the 
engagement was broken off as soon as it came to light, the 
reason being, it is obscurely but unmistakably hinted, that 
he was an illegitimate son of the girl’s mother. This is pre- 
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cisely the situation of Denham and Margaret in Lesbia Bran- 
don, and one of the sources of tragedy in the book. (There, 
too, we may observe in passing, compromising letters were 
designed to come into the plot.) 

With Captain Philip Harewood we return to the theme of 
sadism According to Lady Midhurst, his treatment of 
Reginald was ‘horrible, disgraceful for its stupidity and 
cruelty’. ‘He spent his time, under cover of seclusion’, she 
says again, 'in voluptuous pastime of torturing his unlucky 
boy’. Her testimony, however, is subject to caution: she was 
no friend of the captain after her daughter had left him for 
another man; and the author remarks that ‘nothing could be 
falser than such an imputation: he was merely a grave, dry, 
shy, soured man . . .’ But even the author adds that ‘perhaps 
he did enjoy his own severity and moroseness’; and Reginald 
told his cousin Frank when the two first met as bovs that his 
father reallv ‘liked to swish’ him. and that he could draw 
blood at the third or fourth stroke, so expert was he in the 
handling of the birch. Altogether, Captain Philip Harewood 
is a reproduction of the father in the first story — the some- 
what sinister father who enters laigelv into Swinburne’s work, 
particularly that which is set unpublished. But his flogging 
activities, unlike those of his predecessor, and still more un- 
like those of Denham in Lesbia Brandon, arc kept in the 
background; there aie no scenes in which we see him actually 
at work. 

Reginald is in some wavs like the Reginald of the earlier 
storv. For instance he ‘levelled about the st iblcs all day long’ 
when lie visited his great uncle old Loul Cheync; and he 
once, after a severe beating, ran awav from his father to his 
mother’s home, where Lady Midhurst also lived. But he is far 
more attractive than the former Reginald- partly, no doubt, 
because we have far more knowledge of him. He is much 
livelier, and much cleverer (but then he had the advantage 
of an ordinary education, whereas his precuisor apparently 
had no schooling at all). ‘He was quite the nicest boy I ever 
knew,’ wiote Ladv Midhurst, 'and used to make me laugh 
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by the hour; there was a splendid natural silliness in him, 
and quantities of verve and fun . . And at school he was 
capable of turning out ‘a decent set of verses' (Latin and 
Greek) when, spoi actually, he got down to that task. Phvsically. 
too, he was a very engaging boy: lithe and compart of build, 
and his significantly full red under-lip enhanced the ‘impu- 
dent and wilful beauty’ of the rest of his face. 

Phvsically, no doubt, he is not at all points a portrait of 
the 'juvenile Swinburne. But on the whole he is a faithful 
representation of the poet in his boyhood and particularly in 
rite early part of his manhood. We have Swinburne’s own 
woul fot this; i,» .in alieadv cited letter to W. M. Rossetti. 
.Kompanying a copy of the book, he wTote: ‘I think you mas 
be reminded of a voung fellow vou once knew, and not see 
eery much dilfcience between Algie Harewood and Redgic 
Swinburne’. Even physically there is a certain amount of 
tcsetnblance; the full under-lip was his; and so was the ‘pale 
blight skin’, the golden hair, the ‘mass of tough curls’, and 
the slight build Intellectually, temperamentally, the simili- 
>do, or lather identits. is veiv stt iking. Of Reginald his half- 
sister savs: ’I never saw anybodv so excited or so intense in 
his way of expressing admiration’; and Lady Midhurst speaks 
of his ‘ardent wavs and eager faiths and fancies’; that is alto- 
gcthei Swinburne as he was during his springtide years. Like 
Reginald, he could turn out decent Latin and Greek \erses 
Eton, wheic too he was not noted for regular itv: like 
Reginald, he went tiding with a female cousin, boated, wiote 
veiscs in his own language, and was more than anuhing else 
"a poet; at Oxford, his career, like Reginald’s, came to ‘a dis- 
graceful finale’; like Reginald, ‘he was ‘inflammable on Euro- 
pean nutlets’, and was especially combustible on the subject 
of Italv — in short, Algernon Hatew’ood is as much the young 
Swinburne as is the Herbert Set ton of Lesbia Rian don, who 
is only a more faithful likeness because more of the poet goes 
to his making. 

There is another point on which there is a good deal of 
resemblance between them, Reginald has an extraordinarily 
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keen interest in flagellation; he gloats over the bloody torture 
of the most brutally severe flogging scenes. He discourses (in 
the Prologue) at learned length on the subject to Frank on the 
occasion of their first meeting. (He is already at Eton, and 
Frank has not yet gone there.) It was ‘with a dreadful unction’ 
that he went into details. ‘He talked of “cuts” with quite a 
liquorish accent . . . The boy was immensely proud of his 
floggings, and relished the subject of flagellation as few men 
relish rare wine’. He staggers the younger boy with a grue- 
some account of an Eton flogging (which we may take as 
coming from Swinburne’s own experience), savagely cutting 
at a laurel bush to make the thing more realistic. Finally, he 
coaxes, or rather goads, Frank into giving him as hard a cut as 
he can, and it is so successful that he jumps and yells — and 
then expresses his appreciation of it. Frank himself, we may 
further note, during Reginald's recital had ‘shivered delici- 
ously’, and his nerves had ‘tingled with a tremulous 
sympathy’: here we have Swinburne himself in his true and 
unvarying position and spirit in this matter— he is the maso- 
chist, the imaginary (and sometimes more than imaginary) 
recipient of the pain, which strangely .stirs him to ecstasy . 1 

And this penchant does not cease with Reginald’s boyhood 
— and here again he and Swinburne are identical. Years later, 
talking in the course of a letter of the probability of his taking 
up a diplomatic appointment where he would have over him 
Arthur Lunsford, one of his seniois at Eton, he joculailv 
wonders whether the latter would still be able to lick his 

1 Seeing that these flagellation passages of Love'c Cnm (Jut tents (not 
to mention other things in Swinburne’s published waitings) have been 
in print for some 45 years (and more than 70 if one counts the appear- 
ance the novel in The Tatter ). there is no point in keeping suppressed 
the unpublished Flogging- Block and much else of the same kind. The 
Flogging-Block (fiom whichl have given extiacts in the Notes) is only 
a seties of ingenious vat iat ions (in admirable verse) of the theme fully 
brought out into the open in Loves’ Cross Cut tents', it is a b si ml to 
describe it and its congenets as unpublishable, as so many people 
have done. It is among the things that I have in mind to bring out 
in a (.oipus of the unpublished writings of .Swinburne. 
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subordinates. ‘I suspect he might thrash me still if he tried: 
you know what a splendid big fellow he is.’ Behind the jocu- 
larity, we may be suie, there was a seriousness of a hankering 
after the pain he had suffered as a schoolboy . . . 

Particularly noteworthy is the passage from the part of the 
Prologue where Reginald shows that he is a connoisseur in 
this line: 

'As for shame, he had never for a second thought of it. A 
flogging w as an affair of honour to him; if he came off 
without tears, although with loss of blood, he regarded the 
master with chivalrous pity, as a brave enemy worsted.’ 

Here, as I indicate elsewhere, 1 we have a very important 
pointer to the correct interpretation of Swinburne’s maso- 
chism in the matter of flagellation. It is by no means merely 
a sensual experience for him, something in the way of sexual 
pathology. To a considerable extent, it is the expression of a 
severely moral attitude; a discipline; a response to challenge; 
the acceptance of an opportunity to prove that one is capable 
of heroism. 

Here the masochism is positive, a declaration of independ- 
ence, a rising into superiority; but in another connection it is 
precisely the opposite of this. This is in the matter of lore. 
Here, the desire to suffer pain on behalf of, or better still at 
the hands of, the beloved one is normal with Swinburne; it is 
only to be expected therefore that Rginald should show some- 
thing of it. He goes only as far as expressing a wish to be hint 
fur Clara; but wc divine that this is not his limit; (and in 
'Lnbia Biandoti this comparative modestv or restiaint will be 
greatly exceeded into a long’ing for hurt received from the 
object of adoration). Moreover, with masochism of the Mvin- 
but nian kind, there is subjection of another sort; the urge 
even to undergo humiliation as a sign of one’s devotion. Here 
Reginald is a perfect exemplar; he would like to be Clara's 
‘footman or groom, and see her constantlv’; 1 would dean 

1 The 69th Note on Chapter II of Lesbia Brandon. 
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knives and black boots for het’; nay more, he would even let 
her husband (whom he despises) ‘insult’ him ‘and sitike’ him 
‘if she wanted it’; humiliation, the masochism of perfect 
devotion, there goes to its utmost limit. 

Here also we have a key to the rationale of this very strange 
phenomenon. 'When I see a great goodness’, says Reginald, ‘I 
know it — when I meet my betters I want to worship them at 
once . . . When I fall in with a nature and poweis above me, 
I cannot help going down before it.’ Once again, the attitude 
is primarily moral; however excessive it may seem, there is 
nothing mean or dishonourable about it. 

Love’s Cross Currents, then, as Lcsbia Brandon will be, is 
valuable as providing important data for a tiue biogiaphy ol 
Swinburne (those perpetrated by Gosse and later interlopeis 
in this field are — by reason of suppression, distoition or wit- 
less ignorance — lacking in truth to a degree sufficient to turn 
one into a Timon). 

And altogether, as we have peihaps said enough to indicate, 
Love's Cross Currents is one of the most interesting and mark 
worthy, yes, and one of the greatest, pioductions in the histon 
of the novel. It is much greater than many works that fat 
exceed it in reputation. But it has piacticallv no reputation, 
and it can hardly be said to belong to history . The wideh 
but ill-read Saintsbury, for instance, makes not the least refei- 
c nee to it in his lengthy tome on The English Novel, trot 
anywhere else in the gargantuan range of his works; not is 
there so much as a mention of it in A. E. Baker’s somewhat 
wooden History oj the English Novel which runs to ten Luge 
volumes, of which some eighty pages go to Meredith Fa on 
from Swinburne’s commentators or biographers, with the ex 
ception of Lafourcade, it has obtained nothing like the 
recognition it deserves — if it has elicited any letognition at 
all. Gosse, for example, in his misnamed Life, merelv men- 
tions the date of its composition (which he gets wrong) and 
of its publication in volume form in England (he appa tenth 
was unaware of its previous publication in The Tat let). I he 
wonderful Professor Samuel Chew, who had the temeritv /and 
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wot se) to write a volume of over 300 pages ori the poet, 'finds 
it impossible to take’ Love's Cross Currents ‘very setioush’; 
it is ‘tltin and wearisome’ to his finely cultivated taste. Here — 
and throughout the whole of his volume — he gives the im- 
pression of a Caliban emitting confident opinions on things 
which lie quite beyond his perception. It is a relief — excep 
tionally — to turn from him to Lafourcade, who sometimes 
manages to talk sense; hn c indeed he so lat exceeds his 
average self that the sense is really excellent He veiy nghrlv 
buys’ that it is time Love’s Cross Cuirenls was given its piopct 
rank, which is 'ties deve’, and pretty close to I'antty Fair the 
might have gone even further than this without being guiltv 
of extravagance); that taken as a whole, it, and t ei tain putts of 
Lesbia Ihandon, are far superior to am thing McieJith had 
done up to the time of their composition, with the exception 
of what is best in Shagpat and Fevci el; that Swinburne is not 
only much more of an aitist than Meredith, but much mote 
subtle in his dialogues and convessations between people of 
bleeding: that his ehnacters have an ease and a gift of life 
that aie lacking in Meredith’s aristocrats; 2 and that Lads 
Midlunst is at once simpler and subtlei, mote intellectual 

' In lus La Jeunette dr Snnnburnr 

■ Lafourcade also says of Swinburne, comparing him with Mt.id th 
that he is never vulgar, he might also, and wait mine reason Live 
given absence of vulgarity as one of (he things diffen.m.at"i; 
buinc fiom Thatkexav. Vs H. G Wells 1111b obsci\es ,u h s cm client 
essay on rile (ontempvrary Kovel, '(hcie was something pi oh' u db 
vulgar about "1 hackerav'. Swinburne, of course, ui’Lke I h.a >.*.•.>» was 
essentially and w,'holIy an anstociat and a gentle man (although lit w.,> 
(at ftom being a Christian gentleman , a tvpc foi which be had a 
healthy discsteem: Thackeray would pass is 1 sen 1 (editable -pent ten 
oi that tvpc). It is not a mete bautade to sav that Dtktns who tike 
his .ulinner Swinburne, was not a conventionally exemplary person, 
and is commonly supposed not to be able to depict a gentleman, was 
iea.lv lame of one th.,n 1 hacketav, who m t\ be called a \viv gc.nevl 
rmn 

On the question of the teal aristocrats 01 gentlemen among witters, 
and of 'I hacker ay’s position as an outsider in this legard, the following 
additional opinions may he quoted. They aie more sinking as coming 
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and more alive, than am one in the whole of the Meredithian 
world. In short, concludes Lafomcade, ‘mcrac dans lc domaine 
du roman et de F esprit cotniquc Swinburne avait le dioit de 
Lonsidcw*] en iStiofii quil n’avnit pas a lecevoir de lemons 
de (Jeoige Meredith*. 

Meredith himself, after reading it in manuscript, piaised 
Lctve’s Cioss Cun cuts 4 more or less highly for diffeicnt quali- 
ties. cspei iall\ the leading idea of the ttagicomic catastrophe. ,A 
Meredith here simplv confirmed the praise of other contem- 
poraries before it was published in The Tailor . Joseph 
Knight, for instance, spoke of it thus: 

4 The work has wonderful power, originality and in- 
dividuality Characters were never more distinctly marked 
or stood out more plainly on the canvas ... I think the 
letters arc fuller of character than those in the work which 
first suggested to you the idea, and the characters are every 
whit as life-like as those of Chodcilos de La Clos . . 

And Professor John Nichol wrote to much the same effect: 


(Not? 2 continued ) — 

from men who arc not only very different from Wells, but aic also 
veiv unlike each other. 

mvcm lav: ‘ Ihatkeiav . - lives on a countess's sum ’ 

d Rossrm: ‘Thackeray is the Valet of Society to whom not one 
of his masters is a hero He Incs upon small advantages winch he 
exacts ftom all alike ’ 

w. Bier nor: Ihachrrav could not help wondering what the valet 
behind his than would think and say’. 

Saintsbuiy's attempt (in The Tcate^of the August am) at nchc tiling 
refutation of Bagehot’s opinion is very weak (Saintsbuiy himself was a 
Christian gentleman, with a strong snain of gentedness, and this often 
disqualified lurn as a critic, especially of French literature, on which 
hi-* pronouncements were often very funnily inept. It is not sui prising 
that Ihackeiay wav his favourite author). 

’ 1 npublivhcd le tter fiom Swinburne to Niched, and Jarman, 1N77, 
cited by Lafomcade. 

2 Lettei to Swinburne, I chruary 25th, 1866; in British Museum, 
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. it lias the truth to detail of Richardson and the subtle 
analysis of Bal/.u: . . 

‘I hesitate to express my full feelings about the book, lest 
the simplest expression should seem inflated ... 1 he sur- 
face is a sparkling picture of a phase of Society with which 
the writer is evidently familiar. 1 But how many will detect 
the daits of satire in every page, and the lurid scorn that 
runs through the whole? 1 ... Its subtlety, humour, and 
’■ intense pathos are out of the ken of the British Public. 
God bless them! they will say that it wants interest and 
Christian principle. Some very knowing ones will say it 
recalls Les Liaison s Dangrreuses, to which appropriate 
epithets will then be applied. There are of course some 
points of contact, but your leading characters and plot, 
which seems n very natural one, are wholly original. Lady 
Midhurst is as strikingly English as Madame de Mcrtcuil 
is Trent h . . 

Love's Cross Currents, then, in spite of the misprision of it 
bv historians of the novel and others, and of the oblivion into 

1 Letter to Swinburne, January 22nd, 1877; in Biitish Museum. 

* 'And indeed', commented Swinburne, quoting this in a letiei t<> 
YVatts-Dunton, ‘as I told him in replying to this, the wiiter nevtr had 
sufficient confidence in hi.s own imaginative genius to attempt, like the 
lady novelists of the period, a studv of anv phase with which lu w. ■> 
not.’ (February 14th, 1877; letter in British Museum) 

* ‘1 didn't mean it foi a satire', comments Swinburne .uaiu ri the 
same letter, ‘hut 1 suppose the leader irould haidh infet on the wmei s 
part as warm and conscientious a rcgaul for ihe Butish institutions of 
marriage, divorce, and inheritance as ever animated the tliusie pen 
(for example) of the judicious ’Ihackcray.’ 

‘letter to Swinburne, jaimaiv 2NI1. 1877; in Butish Mum'uiii. W'c 
may note here that this favourable reception was renewed in reviews 
of the book when, in 1905. it came out in volume fotm. Nothing in 
alt mv literary life’, wrote Swinburne in an afoic tiled lcttet to W. M. 
Rossetti ‘had ever so much astonished me as the ice option of this little 
old book. The first (small) impression. 1 am told, was sold out on the 
day of publication; and the chorus of praise fiom reviewers has hardly 
been luoken by more than one or two catcalls.’ 
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which it has fallen, is in many ways a great book Moreover, 
it gives us an adequate idea of Swinburne's powcis as a 
novelist It shows not only that he could introduce into the 
novel a beauty of sheer poetiy higher than any that had ever 
been seen tht to' (a thing (hit might be taken fot gt anted in 
the case of one who was punui lly a poet of consumni ue gilts 
and, unlike so mam masters of \erse, could ictain his distim 
tion outside the bounds of metie); and that, for novelistic 
purposes, he could write excellent prose m piovmccs othei 
than those of pure poetiy, but also that he could cicate living 
and well diversified characters and nuke them expicss them- 
selves with verisimilitude, and could construct a plot 01 
mtngue as shipclv economical and severe as could be de 
manded bv any canonical standaids In shoit. he showed m 
this work (written at about the age of twenty-five), which he 
wronglv called a ‘maiden attempt’, foigctting the Ktrklmues 
fragment, that he w'as well able to turn out a novel m the 
strictest or most specific sense of that term 

We know now the novclisnc endowment of the mm who 
undeitook Lesbia Brandon, whatever else mav bi sud it can 
not be said that he was congenitally incapable of willing a 
novel 1 hus one judgment that mav be made on L< \bw Bum 
don is initially ruled out. 

The wav is now clear for an examination of this lattei woik 
but it fiist remains to take bnef notice of anothet frag 
mentarilv realised ptoject that precedes it and is not unielatul 
to it 

I am sptakint> of rlic I nglf sfi noujl bin even if one {'Undid t‘ < 
range c f itference, verv little qualification would be needed and tbai 
would bw dtnost »f not altogether entirely with tegaid to the novel tn 
Fiance Am.. even there, apart from Hugo and Gautici and Mt sstt (in 
tin ( onf, won) and Nerval (if one can bung S thte and luuna 
wob n tht < mgors r.f ibt poul) What is theic that is notable fot hi n h 
poetic quality Ihc two most outstanding things in this connexion in 
the second half of the century are Flaubeit’s Salammbo and tin (»on 
courts Madame Gervatsat s, but the latter did not appear till s'x vcais 
after lx)ve’% ( »ovt Currents was finished, and tht formei was publish d 
m tht yt ir whtn Swiwburne had made a start on his novel 
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III. Herbert Winwood 


Among the documents of the Ashley Collection in the 
British Museum theie is in Swinburne’s handwriting the 
following plan, which is obviousl) that of a novel- 


1850-1860 1) Kitklowes. 1 

1 862 1 . The Red Mouse 

2. Charac ters 

3. Retrospect and 

Piospect 

4. Work and Wages 

5. Fiat Rosa 

6. Letting out of waters 

7. Non perde \entura 

8. I In et Studies of 

Cats’ 


2) Ellerstone.* 

Vol. 2‘ 

9. Afiei Confession* 

10 Fan v Tales 
11. At Sea 

12 Anima Anceps' 

13 A Chance 7 

1 }. Hit breve plangitur* 
13. Misfoitunesof\ iitue 
16 Uses of } nosod v 

17. A Choice 

1 8. C01 1 espondance’ 


Swinburne himself wrote concluding strokes at the end of 
ooth the columns. 

' Swinburne first wrote Kirkalton' and then altcied die .’lion’ to 
(owes 

1 Hleistom replaces a heavth "coied thiotigh word, which appeals 
to he Laughton' 

' I his replaces a cancelled Cats and Dog' - 

‘There is no 'Vol. i' at the Jie.ul of the coi responding column on 
the left. 

' No c) was oMginallv in the hut colunm, irnn edi ucl\ 1 nek' No S 
and had the (camelled) title 'Kites and Ciows In tiansteii.i'n it to 
Aol. 2' Swinbunie upset the numcmal swinnetn of th» two ’volumes 

"This 1 opiates a cancelled Sub Rosa 

7 13 was ongmally 12, and 12 was otiginallv 13 

* i his replaces a caiuclled 'A waif and suin'. 

'It is more probable that Swinburne inadveitentlv wrote 'a' here 
than that he meant the word to be French. He misspelt thus what is 
ceitainly the English word in a passage of Le'bia Bumdon 
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On the same piece of paper (half a sheet of blue foolscap) 
there are also the following nomenclative, chronological anti 
schematic notes, which as good as ceitainly belong to the same 
project as the foiegoing list of chapters: 


45 -* 

2. Gecil-Winwood. b. ’47.’ 

3. Rosamund, b. '48. 

4. Ethelbert, b. ’50. 


Francis 

Edward’ 

Catherine* reystead* 

Anne 


1 Herbert, b. 1837 

Herbert W inwood + Margaret Lunsford. 

Anne Haldcn-f Edwd. W\ combe (inttigues* with Arthur L. 

ad iin' 


Frank Halden + Cath. do. 


1 The preceding part of this jotting (1., name, etc.) was ort a tom-oll 
part of the sheet. 

* I"he 7, which replace-, a cancelled 6. is, fiont its base. <oniit tied 
upwards, in a slanting direction to the right, into what appears n> be 
a small birch, an emblem that Swinburne, in an idle- or gum mood, 
sometimes drew on the manuscript of pieces dealing with Hogging 

’Swinbutn? drew a hue of cancellation through this name. 

* Theie is a long downward stiote before the 1 , which is un- 
doubtedly the lower part of a capital G : Greystead is a place in ( v. 
of Prosody I'hc upjrei part was on a cut ofT pot (ion of the sheet. 

* ‘intrigue’ replaces a cancelled ‘elopes’. 

’ ’fin’ apparentK. to be completed by -cm or bv an abbicw tat ins: full 
stop. The test of the bracketed section was on a cut off pait of the 
sheet 

Also written on the same page are Flmnen ubi mulul hlia lambit 
aquj, and the beginnings of three other Latin sentences or phtast’s of 
which the completing sections were on a torn-off part of the paper. 
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'I’he discovery of this very interesting document, 1 which is 
nowhere mentioned by Wise, although it was in his Ashley 
Collection, was most important: it confirmed a strong sus- 
picion. a quasi-certitude, of mine that the chapter Uses of 
Prosody and the letter Fwm Arden Major to Lady Waiistoun, 
incorporated by Wise in Lesbia Brandon, and accepted by 
Lafourcade docilely following in his wake as being parts of 
that work, do not belong to it at all. 

If they are taken as belonging to it, we are faced by formid- 
able and insuperable difficulties ('and there is already enough 
that is enigmatic in the indubitable parts of Lesbia Brandon'.) 
lo name only the principal nines, who is frank Halden 
mentioned in Uses of Prosody ? He is mentioned in no other 
c luptei Who, tn the fust paragraph of Uses of Prosody, ts 
Anne. She also is mentioned in no other chapter, and set here 
it is indicated that she had some place in Herbert's life, had 
engrged his appreciative attention in no small degree. When 
ue te id that ‘Herbert’s e\e matched’ Miss Lunsford ‘against 
the splendid grave and supple vigour of two other feline 
horsewomen he had known’, we expect one of them to be 
Lesbia. who was a very good horsewoman, e\cn if she was not 
stiikmglv feline. But the two are Herbert's sister (who has 
not c Is* where been dose it bed as feline, or e\en as a good 1 rder'i 
and the mysterious Annel It is as though Lesbia had never 
come into the story. And ‘Mai gat et* elsewhere is always 
Hetbert’s sister, but here she confusingh turns out to be 
Margaret Lunsford, who also is mentioned in no other chap- 
ter. 1 hen Mis. Lunsford is among the guests here: hut in 
one oi the early chapters of J.esbia Ilian don we ate told that 
‘being invalided many sears since’ sire ‘neset went out’. The 
‘Atthui’ in the first f uagiaph is no doubt Marg.uet's bt other; 
but there is no Arthur L-unsford in other chapters; Walter 

’ h was onh long after (itst residing (lie nunusc i>pt of du novel as 
ananged and luxmiouslv hound bv Wise that 1 came acioss it It was 
not among ihc available Ashlev material in the British Museum before 
the wai, and dining the war, and during the war nothing of this kind 
was accessible. Even now it is nowhere catalogued 
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Lunsford is the only son of the family named elsewhere (in 
one chapter a mention is made of two brothers of his, but 
their names are not given). ‘Waristoun’ and not ‘Wariston’ is 
in both Uses of Prosody and the latter the spelling of the 
name of the nobleman who is the husband of Herbert’s sister. 
A much more serious matter is the fact that Herbert’s mother 
is also one of the guests in Uses of Prosody, but fiom two chap- 
ters of Lesbia Brandon we learn that she was dead before the 
beginning of the story, and in one of them that she had died 
‘when’ Herbeit 'was boin\ More serious still is the fact that 
Herbert’s surname here is not Seyton, as it is eveiy where else, 
but Win wood (and this reappears as the second name of the 
boy who wiites the letter: presumably it was his mother’s 
surname before she married). And in this letter was are un- 
pleasantlv astonished to find that Herbert is man it’d. Nothing 
prepares us for this; no woman but I^esbia has had am place 
in Herbert’s sentimental life since his first meeting with that 
strange ptison; his marriage (that is, it f>n impossible it is a 
part of Lesbia Brandon ) is tei ribly out of harmony with evert 
thing that tve know of him since that encounter, and indeed 
with his character from the beginning; it leally docs jar and 
shock; an attempt might be made (transferrtng the lettei right 
to the end of the book) to explain it away as a piece of cynicism 
concluding a story of waste, but that would be far horn 
convincing . 1 

1 Things are made much woise bv Wise’s stupid placing of the lutei 
in the chapter sequent e He puts it about half-way thiongh the book 
thus making Hetbert a married man while he is still pawonatel) m 
love with I csbia. and a good way befoie his meeting with Leononi 
Harlev, engineered by Mr. I.inlcy with a view, apparently, to turing 
him of his infatuation for Lesbia, and also a good way befoie he goes 
to see th< latter on her death-bed. Which is absurd; other consider 
tions apait, he is undoubtedly meant to be regarded as single on these 
two occasions. Besides, the date of the letter is June 5th, rHfa; but 
the time of in I')»sode, wh th Wise puts after it, is the spting of i8(u 
and the events of others of Wise’s later chapters pretty certainly belong 
to this vear too. (This is one of hundreds of cases which show that 
Wise was a blockhead even in rudimentary matters that a noiuul 
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Lafourcade, who is lost in admiration for the acute perspica- 
city, the ‘patience infinie’, with which Wise ‘a reconstitue le 
MS\ naturally swallows holus-bolus this masterpiece of re- 
construction; and so for him too Uses of Prosody and the letter 
are parts ol Lesbia Brandon : no doubts on this score ever 
visit the hebetude which is his natural condition. He is not 
alive to any of the glaring resultant difficulties; or, if he is, he 
conveniently refrains from mentioning them in his very un- 
satisfactory account and discussion of the plot; in fact, even 
apart from these two chapters, he docs not deal with any of 
the serious problems presented by the story as we ha\e it in 
its unfinished state. 

On the face of U, then, there aie very good grounds for 
believing that Uses of Prosody and the letter are not paits of 
f.esbia Brandon . 7 

All the above-specified difficulties disappear if these two 

(\o'c 1 continued ) — 

infant could be trusted not to go wrong about; and this stricture applies 
io Gosse as well, who as a rule revised Wise's work cm Swinburne’s 
mauusciipK besides supplying him with scholastic information from 
his own very superficial erudition.) Wise's placing of Use* of Prosody 
is also blockishly wrong; it too he put near the middle of the book, 
making it about the sixth chapter; but in doing so lie closes his e\e> 
to the plainly written chapter number 16 which Swinburne prefixed to 
the title. Moreover, Herbert’s sister is here shown as having parcel 
through a stage of crisis by which she has been profoundh affected, 
‘she had bought off all her fears ar the price of all hei hopes’, had 
turned soft' in an apathy consequent upon the loss of something that 
was principal in her life. So that if— again per impossible — ( of 
Pro ody did belong to Lesbia Brandon t would have to follow the late 
chapter of that work in which Margaret's adulteious love-affair comes 
to a tragic conclusion. 

It need hardly be sr'd that Lafourcade crassly accepts, along with 
everything else in Wise's 'recomtiuction', this palpably wiong older. 

J A further {pound for this belief is the fa<t that Swinburne d.d not 
send them to the printer with what was available of the rest of that 
work when he desiicd to see it in tvpe. They could not have been, like 
certain other chapters, withheld from him by Watts-Dunton, for he 
makes no mention of them in the list of these latter chaptcis which 
he twice drew up in letters asking for their return. 
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sections are taken as belonging to a different work; and the 
strong presumption that they do belong to a different work is 
confirmed conclusively enough by the plan and schematic etc. 
notes which we have reproduced. Uses of Prosody is one of the 
chapters named in the plan; moreover, the number 16 pre- 
cedes the title in the MS. thaptei. and id is the number of the 
chapter in the plan. The letter is almost certainly the chapter 
or (more probably) part of the chapter of the plan entitled 
Correspondanre. All the puzzling names in Uses of Prosody 
are those of c haunters in this other novel.’ Frank llalden 
occurs in the notes; and the mysterious Anne is almost beyond 
a doubt the Anne Ifalden we find there. There too we find 
Margaret Lunsford, and Arthur L. may be taken to be Arthur 
Lunsford. Most important of all, the name Wimvood has a 
place there; Herbert in that scheme is Herbert Wimvood: and 
the Christian names Cecil Winwood (those of the writer of 
the letter) also occur there. ’ 

That the novel of the plan is really another novel, and not 
Lesbia Brandon , is sufficiently clear from the plan itself, ap.ut 
from the consideration of the names we have just discussed. 
Disregarding Uses of Prosody, of which we have disposed, the 
only chapter titles that might ccitainlv appeal to belong to 
Lesbia Brandon arc 'Kirklowes' and ‘Misfortunes of Viituc’ 
(identical with ‘Les Malheurs dc la Vertu’). As for ‘Ritklowes’, 
it might occur in more than one work; and as a matter of fact 

1 Or. to speak quite .stnctlv, thev ate those of ch.uactns in a woik 
to which the schematic notes appeitain. But it is pr acricalls teitain 
that this work, ran be no othei than the novel whose chaptcts aie listed 
on the same page as the notes; and several of the names in the notes 
otnu in a written ch.iptei —I'ses of Piosody — whose title is that of one 
of the listed chapters: whichever way one looks at it, one arrives at 
the same conclusion. 

'It i.s ttue that this bov, the eldest of l.ady Wanstonn’s thildien 
accoiding to the lotlei, is appatendy the second in age in wh.it !■- 
evidently, among the notes, a list of these children; hut Swinburne 
easily went wrong in such matters even where his own chaiacteis wen 
eonumed; in fVs of Prosody Cecil appeals to be, as in the list, the 
second of the children of this family. 
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we have seen that it is the title of one of the chapters or 
sec tions of Swinburne’s earliest attempt at a novel, which I 
have thought fit to call Reginald Haretvood. 1 * * * * * ‘Misfortunes of 
Virtue’, or ‘I.es Malhcurs tie la Vertu’. might also belong to 
more than one work; it is a phrase from the Marquis dc Sade. 
and Swinburne was fond of it, and, especially in his letters, 
made frequent use of it. The rest- -that is very nearly all — of 
the titles in the plan have no clear, let alone certain, con- 
nexion with Lesbia Brandon. 7 On the other hand, none of the 
titles (with the exception of ‘Tes Malheurs de la Vertu’) given 
by Swinburne to chapters which undoubtedly belong to 
Lesbia Brandon — ‘A Day's Work’, ‘On the Downs’. ‘Turris 
Eburnca*, ‘Leucadia*, etc. — -appears in the plan. 

From those which do appear there it is impossible to gather 
any indication as to the story to which thev belong. A certain 
meaning may be conjectured from some of them. E.g. ‘Three 
Studies of Cats’ no doubt refers to the three ‘feline horse- 
women’ mentioned in Uses of Prosody . But what can one get 
out of ‘non perde \entura’ (even though one knows that it is 
the second part of a Tuscan proverb: Raga//a che dura, non 


1 That the fragment of that novel entitled ‘Kiiklowcs’ is not the 
chapter of the same name in the plan of Herbert TJ inwootl b puned 
l)v the difference in the names of the characters. 

* I.afourcatle saw the plan, and, milled bv the names 'Kiiklmvcs’, 
‘Misfortunes of Virtue* and ‘Uses of Prosody’, he jumped in ho usual 
blundering way to the conclusion that it was ‘no doubt intended foi 
an eatiy version of Lesbia Brandon.' This conclusion was the (asm 
for him. as with his chionic gross inaccuracy he found that it consbted 
of 12 chapters (the number he Vrongly assigned to Le\bta Brandon as 
‘reconstructed* by Wise), wheteas it realh consists of i 8 (the figures 
were plainly written bv Swinburne), apart from the preliminary section, 

where there are at least two more. But he did not see anv of the 
difficulties arising bom this assumption. Moreover, so little was he 

alive to the importance of the plan and notes that he did not even 
mention them in his long chapter on Lesbia Brandon, hut onlv tefened 

to them incidentally in a section on variant readings of Dolores, of 

which fragments happen to be written on the hack of the sheet con- 

taining them. 
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pcrdc ventura')? Or out of ‘The Red Mouse’, Letting out of 
waters’, and most of the others? 

The following is all that is certain. The nos el was to be in 
two main parts, each subdivided into two sections: (i) A 
preliminary portion (corresponding roughly to the Prologue 
of Love’s Cross Currents), covering ten years: this was to con- 
sist of a first section relating to life at Kirklowcs (as in 
Reginald Harewood), and a second relating to life at another 
place called Ellcrstone (which, changed from Laughton (?), 
may have changed again to the Ensdon of Uses of Prosody). 
These sections in all probability dealt with the boyhood and 
youth of Herbert Winwood (born in 1837), from the age of 
twelve or thirteen till the years of his early manhood (2) The 
novel proper, or the part containing the intrigue, correspond- 
ing to the epistolary section of Loire’s Cross Currents, and 
dealing with events all taking place within the space of 1862 
(a year later than the time of the main story in Love’s Cross 
Cunents V* This was subdivided into two books, called 
volumes by Swinburne; the first consisting of eight and the 
second of ten chapters (originally thrte was scmmetrical 
division into two sets of nine chapters. 

1 It i.s more probable that Swinburne had in nund not the ad.y’O as 
here c.ted, but the, sentence from Ron actio winch Rossetti wrote on 
the back of his pictme Doan Danuta (iSyp: Tioeca bac.ata non pet do 
Centura an/i rinuova come fa la luma'. He ‘aw (he p'Cfme at Rossrm's 
studio in November 01 Df-c^mher iHyj and speaks of it in an im 
published lettei dated I>tc. 1 f>. iRy) 

* 1862 is written by Swinburne opposite the fitst of the 18 chapteis of 
the two ‘volumes'. ‘A little before Kastet’ 18G2 is the date of the event- 
of Uses of Prosody, a very late rhaptci^the veat heie is indicated hv the 
age of the bov Ethelbert : we ate told that he is a ’twelve-vear-old’. and 
in the chronological notes 1850 is giv en as the yeat of his bn lit. So that 
a very shon petiod of time has been coveted up to the 16th chaplei 
And Aiden major’s letter, which may be taken as part of the l ist 
chapter, is dated June 5th, ’ha. Once again, the interval is shoit, and 
things must have moved pretty rapidlv to the denouement : altogether, 
the story proper extends over less than half a year. Of course. Swin- 
burne, who was shaky on figures, may have gone wrong about his dates, 
but there is no stiong 1 casern to think that he did so 
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\In addition to this the following mav be gatheted fiom the 
schematic notes. Uses of Prosody, the letter from Aiden major, 
and the table of chapters There were three sets of sentimental 
relationships ending sooner or later in marriage: those 
between Frank Malden and Catherine Wvcombe, between 
Anne Malden and Fdward Wuombe, and between Herbert 
Winwood and Maigaret Lunsford There was probablv here 
some entanglement of cousmships of the kind Swinburne was 
soi >nd of, but of this we h ive no evidence And in the case of 
onlv one of these sets is there a definite indication of what is 
the mam element of plot in Sw inbnine’s other novclistic work, 
thit of the disturbing atti action of a wife towards a man who 
would like hei to become his mistress, Anne is to ‘intrigue’ if 
not actually to ‘elope’ with Arthur Lunsford, she, a woman of 
‘splendid gia<e and supple vigour’, with a large capacitv for 
enjoying hetself’ was probablv to be the chief if not the onlv 
npe < f the SnmbuTtnan U niwe fatale in this work (it is per 
hips significant tint Swinburne hist wrote ‘Helen’ when he 
ibncd to he t in l st s of Pmwdy lie mav have more or less 
identified hei with the heroine of that name in his eaihest 
tentative in this line) There is no indication of anv such 
pet son m sitmMon tn the case of Herbert In f sr\ of 
Pi isody it is tme, there is what might be a hint of senti 
mi oral interest on his part in \nne; but it appeals from 
\tdeir major's letter that he was reallv and deeplv in 
lwi with the woman who became his wife: ‘he looks e\ 
ccssivelv lupin’: she. who is ‘like a white cat’, is undoubtedlv 
the feline’ Margaret I unsford of l ses of Prosods whom 
•lie was to rnanv act ending to the table of allnnces Of anv 
lelitionship in his case with anv woman such as Lesbia 
Biandon thet e is not the slightest hint of anv kind It is 
\u\ much moic than probable that there vv rs no lesbia 
Riandon in the stoiy. Foi this leason, it cannot pioperlv be 
sa*d that tlie plan and notes were ‘intended foi an eailv version 
of Lesbia lltamhn', as thev were thought to be bv Lafour 
i nit 

But one set of characters of the latter work does come into 
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Herbert Winwood. 1 2 That is Lord and Lady Wariston (Wars- 
toun in this earlier woik) and their childicn. Here too she is 
Hei bert’s sister. Of anyone corresponding to the Denham of 
Lesbia Biandon in her life theie is no indication in the notes.’ 
But her condition in Uses of Prosody . and especially the 
sentence ‘She had bought off all her fears at the price of all 
her hopes’, can hardly signify anything else than that there 
had occurred some tragedy in her life similar to that which 
she undergoes in Lesbia Brandon. Beyond that nothing can 
be said. 

Did Swinburne write any of this work besides Uses of 
Prosody and Arden major’s lettei ? It is ini|x>ssible to say. 
The fact that right at the end of the last extant page of the 
manuscript of Uses of Prosody there are the two opening 
words of an incomplete sentence makes it pioity certain that 
at least one sheet of a further written part of this chapter was 
lost, and this makes it likely that othei written parts of the 
book disappeared; but that sixteen and more whole chapters 
did is not very probable Alternatively, did Swinburne bv 
wav of experiment — write no tnoie than the ifitli chapter for 
part of it) and one of the letters that were to constitute the 
final chapter? There is something of an expet imental air 
about Uses of Prosody, for instance, in the pans where the 
conversation is "disposed as in a play, and especially where 
Latin pronouns are used instead of the names of the speakets 
This sutely would not have been left in a definitive diaft 
of the chapter And. apart from this. Uses of Put sad',, on the 
whole, is not very satisfactory as it stands; it is not well 
oiganised; there is little development in it, no really pio 
gressive interest. As a picture of manners, it is competent as 

1 Which is a reason — not the only one, of course -for placing 
Unbeit Winwood immediately before Lesbia Biandon and not befoie 
Love’s C toss Currents. 

2 I lose, howcvei while affoidimr a list of vjiious rlnuacteis and 
•heir relationships, cannot be regarded as complete in this respect 
I he paper is toin ot cut more than once, I.adv Waiistmin herself and 
her husband do not appear. 
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qir as it goes, but little more, if anything, can be said for it: 
in spite of merits by the way, it never gets a secure hold on 
our attention. It even goes perilously near to being dull in 
parts: especially in that relating to the floundering efforts of 
schoolboys to turn out Latin verses. The incidental literary 
criticism— the satirising of ‘muscular Christian’ novels and of 
ultra-Romantic French fiction— is not dull — in the latter case 
at least it is amusingly successful — but it tends to develop too 
much on its own account. Altogether, we are far here from 
the finished technique to which, in Love’s Cross Currents, 
Swinburne had shown it was within his power to attain. Of 
course many if not all the more likelv in view of the follow- 
ing two sentences: *. . . the same afternoon saw a little play 
played out of the proverbe or draw ing room-comedy kind. In 
a quiet quick hour or two one may get to the catastrophe of 
such a play without knowing it’. In the larger scheme here 
adumbrated, such things as the scenes of fienetic passion fioin 
the imaginary French novel, and even references in the Latin 
verse exercise, would probably, bv a system of ironic paral- 
lelism, have had dramatic value in a movement towards the 
‘catastrophe’ of which there is no sign in what we have of the 
chapter. (Just as, in a similarly fragmentary or incomplete 
chapter of Lesbia Brandon, the characters take part in a real 
play —or play adapted to a charade—, which was doubtless 
intended to serve the same technical purpose in a largct 
design whit h docs not appear in what is extant of the chapter. 
But, as it now stands, Uses of Prosody leaves a lot to be desiied. 
and even when all allowances have been made, one tomes 
back to the probability that it was written as an expei 1 mental 
sketch. Still, the composing, even as a loup d'essai, of the iGth 
chapter before any of the others had been undertaken would 
have been strange — no less strange than tire alternative sup- 
position that some eighteen othei chapters were mitten but 
were destroyed or lost. About this book, as about Lesbia 
Brandon, there is a good deal of mystery. 

To sum up: We have here again, as far as can be seen and 
conjectured, the main themes of the two earlier works: a 
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pleasant lad in his boyhood and early manhood (and, as in the 
ease of the first but not the second of the preceding woiks, his 
sister, older than himself, and very attractive — but whether 
he himself is incestuously attracted by her at any stage cannot 
be inferred except as a possibility from such evidence as is 
available); at least one woman of the femme fatale type; and 
marriage disrupted or threatened by relations on the part of a 
wife with an actual or potential lover; and here, as in Love's 
Cross Currents, this situation occurs twice — in the case of 
Anne and of Lady Waristoun; but no tragic force of sentiment 
or passion appeals to be at work in the life of the heio himself; 
the subject of flagellation is touched on in both the chaptei 
Uses of Prosody and in the letter from Aulen major, and was 
probably designed to receive more ample, more realistically 
detailed, treatment elsewhere in the book; and the peculiaily 
Swinburnian agent of this infliction, a sadistic father or his 
analogue, of whom there is no visible trace in the plan or in 
the extant portions of this novel, almost certainly must have 
had a place in it according to the full conception of the author. 

We have now surveyed all the ground that may be regaided 
as an approach to Lesbia Brandon. 


IV. Lesbia Brandon 

We may begin by noticing that Swinburne brought into 
this work certain of the characters of Love’s Cioss Currents. 
Lady Midhurst has a piominent place in it (but not a cardinal 
one, as fat as can be seen from jvhat Swinburne completed of 
the story); and theie are references to her brother Lord 
Cheyne and his wife and their son Edmund, to her husband, 
to her daughter and granddaughter (the two Amicias), and 
also to Reginald Harewood and Captain Philip Harewood: 
but these references are made at a date some eleven yeats 
before that of the crucial part of the story in both books; 
whether Swinburne intended to make later and fuller use of 
members of this family in Lesbia Brandon cannot now be 
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determined. It is not at all likely that he meant to give them 
any main part in the actual plot of Lesbia Brandon; for one 
tiling, the dates would hardly allow of this, as 18G1 is in both 
works the year in which the chief drama is enacted or draws 
to its close. 

From Herbert Witiwood also Swinburne transferred certain 
things to this novel: Ixrrd and Lady Waristoun (with the 
name modified to Wariston), their four children, with the 
s;une names, except that that of the eldest was changed fiotn 
Arden to Arthur, and also the family cat, which kept its name 
Elaine; the Lunsford menage (but the only member of it who 
leally appears here is Walter, probably the Arthur of the 
Win wood story, and perhaps also the character of that name 
who is incidentally mentioned in Love’s Cross Currents): 
and the place names Ensdon and Cauldhope, besides kiik- 
lo\w n. which Iran been also used in the first ol the works of 
this series. 1 

So intnh by way of ptcliminatv. In addition to these 
matters of detail - some of which, especial h the reappearance 
of Lady Midhurst and her family, give an ait of continuitv 
and latgei and more various unity to Swinburne’s novelist to 
world (Bal/ac uses the same procedure to the same effect)—, 
certain fundamental elements were taken over to Lesbia 
Brandon from the author’s earlier woik in fiction. 

Here, in some respects to a greater extent than in Love’s 
Cross Currents and perhaps in Herbert IV/nwood, ieippeai 
the kiiklowes family of the work with which this cule* opens 
Once more we have the gentleman fat mei , nun 1 >ed to a hand- 
some woman of feeble heajth who dies \oung. and then two 
children, a daughter and a boy some yeais hot junior. But 
the sut name is again diffeient; it is ncithei ILuewood nor 
Wimvood, but Scyton; and theie is once again a change in 
Christian names; the father is Fiedcritk and the daughter 
is Margaret, as she probably was in Herbert Wimvood, but 
the boy’s name remains what it was in that work. Another 

1 In Love’s Crosr Cut rents Plessey had been substituted for it. 
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difference is tfiat thete is no sadistic father licic he is not 
available, as frcdentk Sey ton dies when the son is only nine 
But Ins pine is taken and Ins tdl< mote than .idequttdy htl 
filled by the tutor Denham, and also in a supplementary way 
in Mi Imltv I o uiiun to common demt nts the original 
Reginald 'had an uumal wotship of his sistet’s beauty', Her- 
bert, at the age of thirteen, manifests a strong incestuous 
passion foi his sister to which she gives signs of being lespon- 
si\e m kind, if not with anything like the same vehemence 
(and probably she baldly realises the full import of her kisses) 
But nothing conies of this, and quite different amatoiy m- 
teiests occupy thor attention m what mav be called the stoiy 
pioper Denham not only takes the place of the sadistic father, 
lie ilso t ik< s tint of C himpncvs of the fust work the addition 
to the household tvho is attracted by the yvife, and thus is a 
potential disrupter of the domestic establishment of the friend 
yvho has received him I he wife is Margaret, she , like Helen 
Harervood — or rathei ultimately like her, for during a long 
time she is apithetie 01 acquiescent m hei condition is (ysith 
considerable qu ilific it tons) a suit of J muia Bovin who 
chahngly feds tint she is receiving no fulfilment ' \ppuentlv 

The same tv pc reappears yet again and much latei m Maun it s 
/ h( e\e Desqueyroilx (1926) Iheiese is inairted to a rich mm whose 
m ml nut T cs(s aie rustic hunting tml pm< fmc-is fiotn which he 
d< mts most of his wealth She has no conticte leason for being 111 
happy, but like Lady Wanston she is 1 piey 10 a vague anti vet at 
turns ni„wishing mm *•! whch she is un iblc to imdcist mil Mu comts 
to teilise tor beluve) however that what is wrong with hei is thu 
she is not fulfilling heist If th it she has no lift no |>ti son ility thu is 
leallv hei own She feels this particulaily when she is on iht wav to 
bitominga mother, she thifts at the idea (tf the desuipnon of I ads 
Wanston uV the idle of mothci) that she is 1 mere vesst! m instniriuni 
foi the propagation of a family which foi her has no intrinsic im|x>it 
a'lcc In the end she pertinaciously tnes to dtsiioy her husband by 
means of poison She cannot give, even to herself a saiisfaeroiy n ison 
foi doing so (which is somewhat strange, as rebelliousness igainst hei 
cc ndition would stem to provteie at least some explanation) It m iv be 
that the luihoi wishes us to undcistand thit her action was an tvptcs 
sion of mert peiversrt,v, in which, possibly, there was a ccitain amount 
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she becomes in time the clandestine loser of Denham; but it 
turns out — and thus the incest motif is reinstated— that she 
is his half-sister; lie is the illegitimate son of her father b\ a 
woman who had been the latter’s mist less; because (still 
apparently) he has learned this, he goes and takes fatewell of 
het. and lets hei know that on leaving her he will commit 
suicide, which he does, and thus this affan and two lives go 
down in waste As in Love’s Cross Cuirents, there is a second 
Ica e-affair, although hctc theie is involved no rnairitd woman 
and no possible bieak-up of a family Herbert, with high 
poetic idealism, and also with a hunger for strong phvsual 
passion, loves Lesbia Biandon She is the legitimate daughter 
of the woman who had been his father’s mistress and had 
thereby become Denham’s mother (but this seuet is not 
revealed nil nc lr the end of the story, and it is not cert un 
that Herbert and I esbta were ever made awate of it l But 
Herbert’s love is hopeless; foi Lesbia ts ‘queen’; in fact her 
tendencies aie exilusivelv homosexual; theie was something 
of piophecy and fate in the lush name imposed on hei bv 
her mother; it is absolutely impossible for hei to return 
Hct belt’s love, but it is piettv evident that she his foi his 
sister Margaret the feelings he has tried in vain to arouse in 
her' her chief interest in him is vital ious: m reitam w ivs 
he recalls his sister. 

Thus theie is once again a prettv tangle of relationships, 
partially or approximately incestuous, and it is even more 
complicated than in the case of Love's Cto " Cinrenh Dtn 

(Vote ' continued) - 

of sadism. Swinburne's Helen Harevcood perhaps and bis Man Moan 
ceitamlv, could not hate given a clear leason a ration il explanation 
of whv thev enjoved seeing then respective locus conic to i violent 
end The similarity of this ‘hcioine’ of Maunac to those oi Swmb one 
is very sinking, but of course theie can be no question of influence 
of the cailiei upon the latei write. i hete then is nm hint: nunc than 
coincidence Which shows how ciicumspect one should be m the bum 
uig out of influences, a favounte occupation of perpetutms of 
academic theses, one of the curses of what passes foi education in these 
days. 
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ham (unwittingly) is in love with his half-sister, and is the 
tutor of his half-brother, whom he punishes with a sadistic 
rigour all the greater because of his seemingly frustrate love 
for her: his maladive repressed passion strikes savagely at her 
through the cruel wounds he inflicts on the boy. The latter in 
his adolescence and earlv manhood is desperately in love with 
Lesbia. who is in love with his sister, who is the daughter of a 
man who had been the lover of Lesbia’s mother, and is herself 
loved by (and later becomes the lover of) a man who is not 
only her half-brother but also the half-brother of Lesbia: it is 
difficult to state the situation without getting into a dreadful 
tangle! There are still further reaches of ravelment, but their 
importance is only marginal. (One here recalls Swinburne’s 
own remark comerniug similar intrications in l.e i’ay.ui ti 
pervnti of Retif de la Brctonne: ‘Nobody but the gifted 
author could possibly remember how to unravel the rompli 
cated webs of reduplicated and intertangled incest’: ’ In the 
case of Swinburne’s novel, however, the relationships arc not 
hugger-mugger or capriciously haphazard, but arc strictly 
organised, worked out and maintained according to an initial 
plan, as nicely calculated, as psychologically pregnant and 
just as any devised by Racine or any other master of what may 
be called the mechanics of construction.) 

Lcsbia's love is as hopeless as Herbert's, for his sister is as 
much beond her reach as she herself is beyond his, and prob- 
ably Margaret is not even conscious of Lesbia’s desire for her. 
Life, in some respect that is essential and central, is barren 


1 Letter (in British Museum) to Watts-Dunton, July 27th. 189O. Swim 
hume had then ‘just got through’, with unexpected admiration. J.r 
Pay son pemerti, of which, as he said, 'rape, incest, and the pox are the 
thice hinges’, so that there is no question of his having been under the 
influence of that work when he elaborated the complications of Is<bta 
Brandon: these originated from something peculiar and fundament.il 
in his own nature, and also from the family milieu in which he moved 
as a youth. I do not imply by these last words that incest went on in 
’hat mi be u. 1 jneicly mean that he received from it suggestions and 
possibilities. 
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for Lesbia, there is an embargo, a strange doom upon her, 
and she too, like her half-brother, makes her way out of an 
intolerable situation by suicide; not, as he does, instantane- 
ously with a ftre-arni, but by slow poisoning, which allows 
her time for a long last talk with Herbert, who sits by hei and 
watches her gradually sink into death. He is left desolate in 
a world from which even his hopeless hope has gone. And so, 
once again, two lives and two loves come to waste; as in Love’s 
Ci os < s Currents, a tragedy of waste is the upshot of the work. 

Such is the story in its broad outlines, of which we get 
•.oinething like a full view only in chapters XIV, XV and 
XVI. and particularly in XIV, with Mr. Linley’s revelations 
to Denham. But there are other elements, other intricacies 
and complications, and of these we are made aware only by 
incidental references, which are very obscure as they stand; 
instead of providing elucidation, thev raise pioblems, and 
diesc problems are insoluble with such data as we possess It 
is rather ironical that chapter XIV, which is evidently meant 
to be a clarifying chapter, contains most of these enigmatic 
u ferences, and thus mystifies almost as much as it explicates 
The chief additional element is another woman in Den- 
ham’s life. There are definite references to her in the first part 
of chapter XV, when Denham sees Margaret for the last time 
M.uguet sass of some unnamed pet son ‘She Ir is n<< eves and 
no heart or soul’; and again, referring to the alternative possi- 
bility of his breaking with her, Margaret, and going on living, 

‘ \nd yon will be good to her: ah, but she will not let you; 
nor deserve it'; and yet again, 'I wonder how she will bear it*, 

. referring to his intention. no\v accepted bv her, of doing awav 
with himself. And Denham says in the couise of the same 
'onvetsation ‘You Iwe btokeo im life* between sou two', 
where it is obvious that the second of the two persons referred 
m is another woman, to whom he alludes a few lines down 
when he savs ‘It's not to set hot free’ (that he thinks of 
making awav with himself).* All this indicates that theie was 

1 Another vety punling thing in this speech of Denham's is ’I have 
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a tic of some soit between him and another woman; either 
she was his misttess or his fiancee or his wife (‘It’s not to set 
her free’ would most naturally point to the last of these con- 
nexions') But there is no mention or sign or hint of this in 
anv other part of the book. And there is a further chine ulty 
here: from his comeisation with Mr. Finley, upon which this 
scene presumably follows very closely, it would appeal that 
the only complication in his life was the fact that he was in 
lose with a woman (Margaret) who had been revealed as his 
half-sister. 

Who could this other woman have been? I esbia? Of all 
the women who have cotnc into what we have of the stois she 
is the onlv one that at first sight might appear likelv ( 1 he 
Fieldfaie and Chalford voung women of chapter 111 ceitainls 
are not : thev ate presented as being in no way attractive N , It 
would have been m accord with the lest of the plot, and with 
the general spirit of the story, as well as with Su in burnt’s 
tendency in these matters, to have a further stiand ot in 
cestuous complication; and it would have been piiticulaih 
piquant to have two half brothers, Herbert and Denham n 
love with the same woman, who, moreover, was the half sistu 
of the latter, he at the same time being in love with anodic i 
woman, his rival’s sister, who also was his half sistei m a 
different familv: that would have been a mastei piece of 
subtle entanglement that Swinburne could nevei have 
bettered! But the jiossibility of Lesbia’s being in Denh tin's 
life as wife or fiancee or mistress, apait fiorn the diflunltv 
that there has been no indication of it in the story as we h ive 
it, would appear to be ruled out by the fart that she is con 

(Sote 1 tantmurd) — 

got anothci man's life, and can't use if ' I he only likelv meanoi" 1 
can attach to this is the following: it continues the thought of 1 thiol 
some die voung by mistake; and others survive’, he had sm vised h " 
teal or legitimate self, the self that ought to have come to an end h\ 
now and thus he was virtually another man, hut he could not <nj"\ 
the extension of life he had thetebv acquired I do not think that tin 
meaning is that possession of the mysterious tenets ot which we shall 
speak presently gave him power over some other man 
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stitutionally incapable of being sexually interested in men. 
This scorns to be quite clear; is it not, indeed, a central and 
pivotal supposition of the story, the thing that more than any 
other gives it the quality of tragedy wherein it is most appeal- 
ing? Slot cover, in chapter VIII (‘On the Downs’) she assures 
1 In bet t that if die < ould love anti marry any man it would be 
he; and in chapter XVI (Lcuaidia') she reinforces this assur- 
ance bv telling him that she had ‘never’ been ‘fond’ ‘of any 
man else’: for her he could be the only man if the doom on 
hoi were lifted, and we acquiesce in this as being true. 

Ibis possibility therefore is not available. The onh other 
conjectine left open, apparently, is that there was something 
between Denham and the governess in the Wariston house- 
hold. This governess, it is true, is not so much as mentioned 
in any of the existing chapters of Leshia Brandon, but there 
is a reference to her in Uses of Prosody, one of the chapters 
in the immediately preceding ston; and Swinburne may hare 
meant to take her over to Lesbta Brandon, as he had taken 
ovei other characters that figure in that chapter. It would not 
be improbable that Denham, living in the same establishment 
as she. should hast* contracted some relationship with her, in 
spite of his passion for Margaret (which at first seemed hopc- 
h ss, and had to wait so long before receiving am thing m the 
way of satisfaction). But this is put forward onlv as a Cot loin 
hope of conjecture. 

Flic trouble is that, apart from lacunae dire to disappear- 
ance of sheets of manuscript (as in the case of the last section 
of chapter I and the first section of chapter ID, theie are at 
least two serious gaps in theaters, resulting from the absence 
of c hapters vvhic h apparently Swinbui ne had not vet wr itten : 

i. Wlvat took pla» e between chapters IV and V, i e in the 
nearly lour scars between ‘after Christmas’ of iS;,o and 
September 185^, the time of the charade plav, svlicn l.esbia 
paid her first \isir to the' Waristons? Had Denham and Mar- 
garet become lovers in this interval?’ (if they had not, they 

1 It had been decided that he should stay on in the family ‘as 
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were an extram dinarily long time about it: it was now some 
six years since he had first come into the establishment). There 
is what appeals to be a significant change in Margaret, which 
no definite remark or allusion in the chapter accounts for. 
‘She was seemingly waimcr and really brighter. A delicate 
rapid grace, soft and keen as the play of light flame, moved 
now with all her motions. She spoke more and trod quicker 
than in past years.’ And again, 'She was singularly animated 
all that week, and acted . . . with exquisite power and grace’. 
This would be natural if she had just reached a happy crisis 
in her life: if she and Denham had come to conclusions at 
last, and she had found fulfilment in a passion of leal love 
We expect, then, Denham to be acting with her in the charade 
plav. and to be taking a role more or less parallel to that 
which he has in very reality; but we are disconcerted to find 
that there is no mention of him as having any part at all in 
the acting; indeed he is not once teferred to in the chaptet as 
far as if goes, which is a fairlv long way! 

In the missing (or, more probably, yet to be written) section 
of it Lesbia doubtless, via Herbert dressed as a girl, falls m 
love with his sister, who has his beauty in a higher degree, and 
carries no sexual disqualification. 

2. What happens, as regards Denham and Margaret, in tin 
seven years between 1 831 and Mr. Linley’s revelations to Den 
ham of family secrets? The two must have come to contln 
sions in this space, if they had not already done so in the time 
preceding it. She tells him at their last meeting ‘You made 
my life pleasant for a year’ (a relatively short time, by the 
way), and they kiss and otherwise behave like people who ate. 
lovers to the fullest extent; and — a clinching fact — he is te- 
ferred to as ‘her dead lover’ when his body is carried in at the 
end of this chapter. They had evidently planned, just befoi e 
Mr. Linley’s disclosures, to elope: ‘We cannot go away to 


(Xote 1 continued ) — 

librarian, manager, friend of the house' when his duties as tutor wen- 
over. 
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gether’ he says to her in their last conversation. (Helen Hate 
wood and Cliampnevs, Cl.ua Raelwoith and Reginald H.ire- 
wood, Anne Halden and Arthur Lunsford, and now I.adv 
Waiiston and Denham: the theme of elopement is pcisistcnt 
thtough all four works ) It is now at least twelve years stnto 
Denham became a member of the household (to mention onlv 
one thing, her two elder boys are now at Eton: Herbert vs as 
thirteen when he began his school life there). Thus, apait 
hyyn a few passages in chapters II and III ('and these icfu 
onlv to his feelings before she is aware of Ins love), there is no 
retold at all of relations between Margaret and Denham nun 
this very long interval. This fact alone would make it almost 
certain that theie were intermediate chapters which Su in- 
hume had still to write (there is no grounds for supposing that 
thev were written and lost He doubtless, in accordance with 
lus usual practice, had a prettv full plan worked out lv tore 
lie started, and it is not unlikelv that he executed clnpios 
ot sections of this, as the fancy took him, in no regain 
sequence. The non-availabilitv of this plan, which would hau 
made so much clear, is even more unfortunate than the loss >* 
parts of the manuscript). It is probablv in the spate between 
i Hyt and the divulging of see lets that Denham becomes m 
solved with the other woman: and during that time no doubt 
Lrsbia’s passion for Margaret deepens and takes on the d> sp . i 
(hat leads to suicide. The kev to the chief enigmas of the bo >k 
is almost unquestionably contained in absent ehaptets f dims: 
within this period 

We have taken fm gi antc-el that Durham is the lout who 
in ehaptci W se*os M ugatej fm the list time and dun to a 
mits suicide. Who else eoulel it be? If one had am it tson to 
look for a different person, there is just a fritir possibibtv ill it 
it might be Walter Lunsford I o begin with, one might take 
as perhaps significant that in chapter IV, aftu Huberts 
quasi-inccstuous effusiveness. Margin et ‘made less of hrm than 
before’, and on the other hand ‘was more than ksnd or giae unis 
to young Lunsford’. Then, in chapter V, it was with die latter 
‘as a cavalier’ that she played the pait of Lucrc/ia Borgia. 
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Moreover, in the dramatic charade, he is not only a ‘cavalier’ 
to her, his rdle is that of Gennaro, the jeune ptemicr, the 
attractive hero of the piece, for whom Lucre/ia has a love 
that is perhaps more than maternal (he is the doubly illegiti- 
mate son of incestuous passion between herself and one of 
her brothers). 1 It is in acting to his Gennaro that she showed 
‘exquisite grace and power'; and the information that ‘she 
was singularly animated all that week’ is given in the same 
sentence. Hete there is much more substantial giound lor le 
garding the facts as significant of some more than merely social 
rapport between herself and Walter Lunsford, now an adoles- 
cent approaching manhood. It may be, of course, that her new 
charm and animation came from something that had hap- 
pened between her and Denham, whose absence from the 
theatrical proceedings may be accidental or else a matter of 
prudence. But this, it seems, would be to leave her part in 
the play empty of significance, and this is hardly piobable 
with Swinbutne: he liked to establish a paiallel in these cases 
between events in the play and others in the at tual hie of 
certain of the actors. Again, Margaret says to hei lover at then 
last meeting ‘I shall be soonest old you know. b\ so mu< h’ 
There is a difficulty about this statement if she is comparing 
herself with Denham; for he is some twelve year s older than 
she. And the difficulty is no more tlian reduced— it still pei 
sists — if she is taken as refernng to the fact that a woman 
ordinarily ages — or at least becomes passce - much more 
quickly than a man. The remark would certainly be mote 
natural addressed to Walter Lunsfoid, who was five years 
younger than herself. The difficulty recurs later in the same 
conversation when, talking of his suicide, she pleads with him 
not to damage his features: ‘Not the face, dailing . . . You arc 
too young’. Would she be likely to say this to a man of o\ei 
forty? But to one of only about twenty six it is a thing she 
might very well say. Finally, in the second sentence of c haptei 
XVI (‘Leucadia’) we read that Herbert had been huit for a 

’ Cf the last sentence of the nth note on Ch. V. 
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time by ‘his old friend's death’. If, as appears very probable, 
the reference is to the suicide of his sister’s lover, the term 
‘old friend’ might apply either to Denham or to Lunsford, 
but it would fit the latter — his comrade, his ‘one friend’, 
before his school days, his friend at Eton and after — better 
than the former, whom he might have come to regard as a 
friend aftei he had passed out of his hands, but who in his 
early years had treated him in a way that must always have 
seamed unfriendly to him. 

A not implausible case, then, could be made out for Walter 
Lunsford in this mater. But is there any strong reason for 
doubting that Denham is the lover? He appears cast for that 
role from the outset, and it would prima facie seem to be 
somewhat awkward if he were replaced by Lunsford at a later 
stage of the story. Whereas, if any interest Margaret and 
Lunsford may have had in each other were only passing, an 
incidental and commonplace event in the social background, 
and came to nothing, that would not be objectionable from 
anv point of view. Furthermore, it is quite clear from chapter 
XIV, which must be temporally very near chapter XV, 
that Denham is still verv much in love with Margaret 
(Mr. Linley refers to her as his ‘present idol’) and it is surclv 
onlv in connexion with this fact that Mr. Linlcv discloses 
the blood relationship between them. It may be regarded as 
a difficulty that in the lovers’ last talk there is no mention 
of this matter, no indication that thov have learned that their 
love is incestuous. Indeed, theie is no allusion at all to the 
conversation with Mr. Linley. But it may be that an eailicr 
part of chapter XV is missing, or else that the chapter begins 
m mediis rebus, it being left to the trader to assume that the 
conversation has been already mentioned. Mmcovcr. the 
obs< urc harping bv both of them on ‘honour’ nm have to do 
with the question of incest (thev shrinking from making 
explicit reference to it). 'Let us keep something like honour’, 
he savs; and furthei on, ‘And our honoul ? what shall we get 
for that?’ And she, soft, collapsible, fucilely suggestible in her 
pitiful if not contemptible weakness, echoes with ‘We shall 
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not have happiness, but honour ... we shall have’, and ‘Keep 
my honour for me; and yours. It is best to keep one’s honour’. 
More notable than any of these is his 'And now you see 1 
could not with honour’ [i.c. tome back to you], wheie ‘now’ 
strongly suggests some recent happening or information that 
has given a different complexion to things. And what could 
this be but the disclosure that theirs is an incestuous passion? 
Again, when she says ‘And no one will be wronged; and no 
one come to shame’ (i.e. if we part, but see each other some- 
time^, the second danse might veiv well refer to incest, the 
first doubtless refetring to her husband and to the woman to 
whom Denham has contracted obligations. (Commonsen.se 
uu\ object that sexual love between a man and his half-sister 
is not a verv serious degree of incest, not sufficiently grave a 
matter to be taken thus tragically as meaning a loss of honoui. 
But the conventional evaluation of it, especially in Yictmian 
England — cf. the terrible scandal caused in an earlier and less 
strait laced period bv the fact or rumour that Bvron had been 
the lover of his half-sister- -was part of the social or ethical 
data that Swinburne had to a< cept as a novelist. And he had 
chosen not to make recalcitrant to it the two characters who 
judged bv it had rendered themselves guilty. But it docs not 
follow tlut he accepted it himself; probably bis private 
opinion on this'matter was no different from Shelley’s.') 

The rnvsteiy of the other woman in Denham’s life is in- 
creased by passages of the conversation between him and Mi. 
Linlev in chapter XIV fLes Maihcurs de la Vertu’); and here, 
also, retrain very enigmatic letters are mentioned for the first 
time and are a further source of cpnfusion. What was Denham 
‘undecided’ about (fiist sentence) before seeing Mr. Linlev? 
Eloping with Margaret? Why are we told that Mr. Linlev’s 
house ‘was three doors off Miss Brandon’s'? Does it imply 
that Denham was going to see her too? If so, what for? Who 
wis the unspecified female who left Mr. Linlcy’s room ‘in a 
r ipid rustic' 1 as Denham entered it? Leonora Harley? . . 
Aon mean to restore the letters’ says Mr. Linlcy. What 
letters? From whom to whom? The most natural assumption 
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is that in some way they are incriminating toi MargaTet 
‘ I hev are all ready’ savs \li Ianlcv How did he come to 
have them? (if he does refer to the letters, as appatentlv it 
must) Then the two speak of an unnamed woman, and mmh 
of what thcvsav isixtiemelv balllmg 1 g Mi 1 mlcv’s‘1 ven 
if you don’t caie lor the woman’, and Denham’s ‘I’m not suit 
now that I tate’; Mi. Linhv’s ‘She can hardlv love vou’, and 
Denhams ‘How should she?’, and ‘there can be no question 
w*th her of pure passion 1 think she rather h ites me She 
couldn't love me ’ \t fust one is inclined to think that t lie v 
cannot be talking of Maigaret here; foi theie appens to be 
not the slightest doubt that Denham lias all along bun m 
love with Margaret, and that he*is still is nude plain as v.t 
have already indicatcd--by Mr lanlev’s calling het his 
‘present idol’ and is made still mote plain in the f new ell 
scene ot the following chapter (assuming lie is the man in th it 
scene), whete it is also evident that his love is i (.turned In 
Maigaret Surely, then, one thinks, the lefeience must be to 
the other woman m his life And, continuing in this snppns 
non one wondeis whctlin tin othei woman might not be 
1 esbia aftet all, in spite of the appaientlv decisive arguments 
one has brought against this possibilitv In this rase it would 
be natural for Mi Linlcv to s.iv, if he knew of hei homo 
sexuality, that she could ‘haidlv love’ Denham a* 1 1 for Dtn 
ham, if he knew of her tendem ips to agiee and to s tv fin t lit 1 
‘there can be no cjuestion with hot of puic passion Moie 
over, her pecuhat constitution need not hue pievcnted Den 
ham from being attracted bv hot (am more tlnn it pi evented 
Her bet 0. nor her from platting with him up to a point that 
may have had awkward consequences, and if this wcie so 
the mention of Lcsota’s house being so neat, and the ptc- 
< ipitately vanishing woman, and Mr Linlev's possession of the 
letters, presumably — in this case — left b\ that woman, might 
seem a little less obscure (but there would still be a mvsterv 
about the letters) Mi lanlev’s ‘Like hei mothei’ in repiv 
to Denham’s ‘‘he is too be undid’ might as u stands refer to 
Lesbia’s mothet. the attractive woman who had wiought on 
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Fred Seyton and brought Denham into the world. But the 
practically immediate transition to Mr. Linley's 'The father 
was dead before your time’ excludes this hypothesis almost 
beyond any possibility of doubt. The father, it turns out, is 
Fred Seyton; he is not Lesbia’s father (who anyhow died long 
after Denham had reached manhood); therefore the mother, 
unless the sequence of language and thought is incredibly 
unnatural, must be Margaret’s and not Lesbia’s — Scyton’s 
wife, who ‘was far more beautiful than' Lesbia’s mother, Mr. 
Linley says later on in the conversation : a remark that accords 
with his testimony to the exceptional beauty of the mother 
mentioned in this earlier passage. And so the woman they 
have been discussing up to* this point can be no other than 
Margaret. This is further borne out, a few lines down, by 
Mr. Linley’s 'Her father was yours’. But all the aforemen- 
tioned difficulties remain, and they are not the onlv ones. 
The woman being Margaret, why should Denham say not 
only that he hardly expected love from her, and that there 
could be no question of pure passion on her part, and that he 
thinks she rather hates him, but also that he ‘wants her to 
give wav’? Had she not already — as the following chapter 
shows pretty clearly — become his loser (and, it seems, 
arranged to elope with him), and so ‘given wav’ as much as he 
could possibly svish? And again we aie faced by the question 
of the letters. If he means, as he appears to do, that he con- 
templates using the letters (as Lady Midhurst uses corres- 
pondence in Love's Cross Currents) to make her ‘give wav’, 
what can these letters be, what could there be in them that 
would give him a hold over her/ They can hardly be letters 
between her and himself: no likely sense could be got out 
of that. Once more one is confronted by the hypothesis, 
already rejected as most improbable, that it was not Denham 
who was her lover, but some other man, who would be Walter 
Lunsford, according to all the evidence we have. 

As already suggested, some of the afore mentioned difficul- 
ties disappear if we adopt this hypothesis. Denham’s feelings 
towards Margaret arc no longer enigmatic. Of a woman whom 
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he loves with a great love (his 'idol'), but who does not return 
that love, and on the contrary loves another man, he might 
at almost one and the same time say ‘I'm not sure now that I 
tare’ and ‘I’m really ashamed, hut I care about hei’. I’hc 
despair of passion would lead to the former feeling, and e\en 
to something like hatred; there had been the same ambi- 
valence in his feelings towards her — love, and hatred arising 
out ol hopelessness — in the eatly part of the stoiy, soon after 
he- had met her for the first time. The letters, too, lose a good 
deal of their mystery. They might well be compromising 
let t eis from Margaret to him, showing that there had been 
something of an affair between them, or at least an approach 
to it. In his despair of getting herdull love and his ariget at hei 
having taken Lunsford as a lover, he had (on this hypothesis) 
had thoughts of using the letters to force her to 'give way’; 
'not to hate’ him (although that would seem impos>ible> but 
"to tear’ him, and to yield to the extent of giving her sell fulls 
to him, if she had not already done so, or, it she had, to go 
on doing so (cf. ‘and then to be as before’), even though she 
could never love him with 'pure passion’. But at the time of 
his arrival at Mr. Linley’s he is 'still undecided’ as to whether 
he will make use of the letters. Margaret's feelings too aie 
very much less problematic. She had been in a muddle with 
legat'd to Denham; had never loved him proper' . but pei- 
haps, in rebelliousness against her unsatisfactory existence, 
had not altogether rejected his advances; and because of this, 
and still more because she now had a passionate love foi 
Lunsford, had come to ‘hate’ him. Her role in the charade- 
play, that of a woman in love with the character acted by 
Lunsford, now has the further significance we expect to find : 
there is full Swinbrnnian parallelism between the plav-acting 
and something in actual life. The references in Chapter XV 
to the man’s age are also no longer mysterious. So far so good; 
and that is a fair amount. But there still remain verv teasing 
obscurities. The other woman is as much a problem as ever ; 
the only difference is that she is now in Lunsford's and not 
in Denham's life; no other woman has been mentioned in 
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connexion with the former, any moie than in connexion 
with the latter; in fact, we know much less of Lunsford than 
of Denham; his appearances in the storv are very incidental, 
and we are told hardly anything about him. (A very curious 
and perhaps — for the present hypothesis — awkward thing, if 
he is in love with Margaret, is that there is not the least hint 
of it in Chapter VII, which he has all to himself with Herbert, 
and the date of which is some vears after the time he and she 
acted together. Moreover, while Herbert is thete presented 
as being madly in love, there is what appears to be a definite 
suggestion that Lunsford has no such pteoccupations and is 
quite fanev-free: whereas he ‘slept well enough' that night. 
Herbert had a dream lurid anti terrible with symbols of 
dcadh sex and love turned into a great desolation.) Leshia 
of course is i tiled out in his (1 unsfotd's) case no less than in 
Denham’s; the same precluding argument holds good here 
too . . . And other things: the mention of Lesbia’s house 
being so near Mr. Linlev's. the quickly disappearing female, 
Mr. Linlev’s possession of the letters: all this remains ob 
scure . . . On the supposition we ate following, the incest 
motive disappears from the scene between the two lovers 
The ‘honour’ mentioned thete can only refer to Margaret’s 
duty towards her husband and children; and this perhaps 
(and even very probably) is, from the Swinburnian point of 
view, less interesting as a crux, and somewhat out of harmonv 
with the general tenour of the book, and thetefore— in this 
calculation of pros and cons--hardlv a thing to be placed on 
the credit side. (Mr. Linlev’s disclosure of the blood relation 
ship between Margaret and Denham can now onty be taken 
as an effoit on Mr. Linley’s part to cute the latter not of a 
passion which has got its wav but of one which has turned 
out to be hopeless.', If Lunsford is the lover, Swinburne trans- 
ferred to Leshia Iirandon part of the plan he drew up for 
Herbert Wimvood ; it will be remembered that thete At thm 
Lunsford was to ’intrigue’ (replacing a cancelled ‘elope’) with 
one of the married women; here Lunsford (become Walter) 
intrigues with a wife and mother, arranges (apparently) to 
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elope with her, but finally derifles not to do so, hut to go 
and take his own life. ( This —intrigue that does not get to 
the point of elopement- -is the situation in all four stories of 
the cycle except the first: only in Reginald Hareioood is 
there elopement in the rase of one of the chief sets of 
lovers.) 

On the whole, this hypothesis leaves more difficulties 
settled than unresolved, and no doubt most readers will be 
inclined to accept it. But when all is said, there is a prob 
lem — the main and key problem of the storv — and I think 
no solution of it can be offered with full confidence We 
(those who really know him) expert Swinburne to be veiv 
subtle (he is as subtle as atA’ writer in the whole of 
literature'); but here his subtletv is so finedrawn that it is 
impossible to do more than tentatively guess at it in its 
main lines (and onlv in its main lines) from what appears 
of it in the portion of the storv he actually wtote -even 
though that portion is jnettv luge and verv pTohahh 
much more than half the book. This is \etv disappointing 
of course. But the problem at least has the viilue of being 
very inviting in its interest. ! do not know of am stmiln 
literary enigma which is neatlv so h idling and attractive: 
the mystery of the disappearance of Fdwin Diood. the 
classic case in this line, is simplicity* itself conipa. d with it. 
and so is far less engaging. 1 

There are in Chapter XIV certain subordinate difficult jes 
more or less related to the main problem we have just Into 
considering. What docs exactly Denham mean b\ saving 
‘I here are bens and girls on sine hand; old men on the othc i? 
If ho had Marg.it ct and her ties in mind, one would export 
him to he alluding to her one daughter and three bnvs 'who 
might roughly be referred to as ‘bovs and gills’) and her 
husband, who could not have been put into the category of 


1 As a matter of fact, the real or rential mv-terv of this novel in veiv 
laige p;m vanishes once we know t.'i a bdu in P>t>od in H ding wa> one 

of the alternative titles invented for it by Dickens. 
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'old men’, as he was of about the same age as Denham him- 
self, who, like Margaret, belonged to neither of these groups. 
But Denham is apparently driving at something else : what it 
is is not made any clearer by his following remarks. 

Again, why could not Fred Seyton marry Denham's 
mother? ‘File en avait vu d’autres’ is the only explanation 
afforded us. The probable meaning of this is that she aimed 
higher; that she had Ia>rd Brandon in sight, or perhaps his 
elder brother the Marquis of Burleigh, of whom, it is hinted 
in Chapter III, she had at one time been the mistress. From 
Mr. Lmlcy’s story, which Denham not unnaturally thinks 
‘involved’, one is no doubt meant to gather that the lattei 
was born before his mother* married Lord Brandon; that she 
‘had been out of sight for two years’ before the marriage came 
off; that in this intcival both she and her sister were ‘talked 
about, blown upon’ because of her liaison with Seyton;* and 
that her sister, who became Mis. Linley, finally took chaige 
of the inconvenient Denham (of whose birth Lord Brandon 
presumably had no knowledge) and thus incurred and nobly 
bore the suspicion that he was an illegitimate child of hei 
own — it having been first supposed that her husband was the 
father of the boy by some woman other than herself. Such, 
then, appear to .be the facts behind the ‘involved’ story. A 
further complication of inter-relationships, with an apptoxi 
mation to incest, may be noted here. Denham’s motiici is 
connected with four of the eldeis in the story: Fred Seyton, 
her lover; Lord Brandon, her husband, and brother of the 
Marquis of Burleigh, who also had piobably been a lover of 
hers; and Mr. Linley, her brother-in-law, who had feelings 
for her that were definitely illicit. 

One may ask here what is the purpose of the fragmentary 
Chapter XIII in the economy of the story. Had Mr. Linlev 
gone to give a hint to Margaret of the secret he conveys to 
Denham in the following chapter? This seems to be the only 
point of his asking her whether she had noticed a likeness 


A* to wh\ both of them were, see Note * on Chaptet XIV. 
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to her brother in his late son Arthur; and of his comment: 'I 
believe in likenesses, and tha tthey go deep ... It is significant 
of something, I am convinced, when two faces without a vein 
of kindred blood in them are so alike.’ What was in his mind, 
it may be conjectured, was this, oi something of the kind- 
while there was no kindred blood in Arthur and Herbert, 
there was in Denham on the one hand and Heibert and 
Margaret on the other; now Denham and Arthur were first 
cotesins, Arthur being the son of the sister of Denham’s 
mother, the one-time mistress of Herbert and Margaret’s 
father; being cousins, there was a certain likeness between 
them; if, therefore, Herbert resembled Atthur at all, he also, 
and even more, would resemble»Denham, who was not only 
fiist cousin to Arthur but also half-brother to himself 
1 his could set Margaret thinking along the requited lines . . . 
True, it is all verv indirect, roundabout, distant, tenuous; 
but that is Mr. Linlev’s way (and Swinburne’s wav too when- 
ever he has to deal with crucial matters). Haring thus thrown 
out his hint, Mr. Linley, again characteristically, goes off into 
other considerations, and finishes up with a philosophic al dis 
quisition (very cogent) on aristocracy as something divergent 
from and smuggling against Nature. Thus, what at first sight 
seems a purely otiose chapter is in icalitv patt of the oiganism 
of the work. It is germane to the plot, and it help*, to convex 
the subtlety of one of the subtlest characters in the t\hole of 
fiction. (It may be asked whether the foregoing explanation 
holds if I.unsford is Margaret’s lover Whv in this case should 
Mr. Linley wish to put her on th" track of the secret? Ihe 
only answer is that this wasfiart of his plan of keeping Den- 
ham and her apart— of cuting Denham of a passion for her 
that was all the more hopeless if she was in love v ith another 
man. For it was still on the raids that Denham might tiv to 
use the letters to make her give him some sort of satisfaction. 
And Mr. Linley, coirupt as he is, has solicitude of a kind for 
Denham; his heart, he told him had gone out towards him 
as his 'old friend's child’; and again, Denham had been ‘more 
than a son’ to him, he told him in a burst of feeling that 
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appears to be genuine— and adds pathos to his cynicism, thus 
increasing his complexity.) 

So much for the difficulties, principal and minor, connected 
with the main part of the plot. 1'herc are others concerning 
less important matters, and we shall do no moie than glance 
at one or two of these. The most puzzling is in Chapter IX 
(‘Turris Eburnea’}: what precisely was Mr. Linley’s purpose 
in thrusting himself into the affairs of Heibert? That he 
should design to ‘launch him imperceptibly into life’, ‘purge’ 
his ‘head of puerile fumes and fancies', ‘lift’ him ‘out 
of the slough of sentiment and despondency’, and that he 
should use the demi-semi mondaine Leonora Harley as a 
means thereto- -that offers’ no difficulty. Rut he also de- 
signed to ‘start this boy’, ‘follow, catch him up, distance 
him’, and ‘supplant him at the right time’; and this is 
verv far from clear. ‘Catch him up’, 'supplant him’ 
etc. in respect of what? Surely not of Leonora: there can he 
no doubt that already he had access to all he wanted there: 
he was her ‘patron’, with usufruct of anything that she could 
offer. In any case, most men could have got her for a price 
Could it have been in respect of a political career? This might 
be the implication of it was rare to find a boy of his age and 
rank so passiona'te on political matters as young Seyton; who, 
besides, was not exactly a fool, and therefore might be woitli 
laying hold oF. And in Chapter III wc are told that he ‘had 
tried political life in his youth’, but had sagely given it ova 
‘as a barren nuisance’. Had he relapsed to this fancy of his 
youth? This would seem to be the most natural, not to sav 
the only possible, interpretation of *A certain recrudescence 
of personal ambition rose, subsided, and revived within him’ 
(<i pan of the context at present under discussion). But how 
could he possibly make use of Herbert to advance himself in 
this direction? How can one pash another man to a political 
position one is incapable of reaching oneself and then simpb 
dislodge and supplant him with as much ease as a ronjuroi 
produces a rabbit? It may be feasible, but the process is so 
duklv tortuous that nothing of it is visible. Here as elsewhete 
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the subtle Mr. Linlcy is very much a Piinte of Darkness 

Of one thing we <,m be quite certain, and that is that it 
was not part of his intention that Ia;onora, who was bent on 
making a profitable marriage, should capture Herbert as a 
husband. That would be altogether intolerable; and Mr 
Linley could not have thought of it: cynically amoral as he 
was, he had a certain refinement, and was too delicate to 
entertain an idea that was as preposterous as it was ugh 
Besides, he was a man of shrewd sense, and would know that 
Herbert could never be brought to decline to this extent on 
a woman so hopelessly beneath the idealistic side of his nature 
All that he could look for was that she might hv exciting 
lfeibert sexually help to detach him from his futile and un 
healthy passion for Lesbia. And the main purpose of the 
almost certainly unfinished Chapter XII (‘La Boheme 
Dedoree’) was doubtless to show that this was a vain design • 
that other face, ‘with close melancholy bps, full of meaning 
and passion’, and Vith sombre luminous eves’, would dwa\s 
rise between him and anv siren that might be produced bv 
Mr. Linlev. 

I have now dealt with all the major difficulties of the «rot\, 
other minor ones I have considered elsewhere, in the Nons 
and in the chapter devoted to the text. Before passing hour 
the story or plot to other matters, I will briefly rev . I atom 
cade’s presentation of it, as it is the onlv one in existence, 
and has no doubt been unquestioninglv accepted as trust- 
worthy by those wishing to have information on the subject 
It will have been taken for granted that amone can be relied 
on for accuracy in so simple a business. But this natiual 
assumption is never safe in the case of Lafourcade. As I has c 
already said, he is alive to not one of the mam dilficulties on 
which I have touched, and so ho nowhere considers am of 
them. (For instance, he states, without anv qualifving doubt, 
that Margaret’s loser is Denham.) His account, then, of the 
story is very far from being adequate. That is not all: even in 
this very inadequate account he makes a number of mistakes 
that one would have thought impossible. He savs, foi example, 
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that Denham is the brother of Lesbia and Herbert, and 
that Margaret is his half-sister; not realising that if Mar- 
garet is his half-sister (as she is), then he must be the half- 
brother of Herbert, and of course he is the half-brother of 
Lesbia. 

He makes Margaret — in an apparently would-be exhaustive 
genealogical table — the mother of only three children: he 
failed to notice the existence of the eldest boy Arthur (Atty); 
moreover, the table is so ambiguously constructed that, 
according to it, Denham rather than Lord Wariston is the 
father of the three children who are named in it. 

Summarising the first part of Chapter XV, he says ‘les 
deux amants dijcident de se Sparer pour jamais’: that is all: 
no mention of the man’s intention to commit suicide, and of 
Margaret’s final acquiescence in this desperate way out of a 
situation which somehow has now become impossible. Again, 
summing up the last scene of this chapter, he says ’. . . soudain 
son maii entre pi Pedant Denham porte mort sut une riviere- 
Lord Wariston s’est venge.' Evidently, having failed to see 
that the lover (who he still has no doubt was Denham) was 
going to commit suicide, he believes that Loid Wariston 
knowing of the liaison (a supposition for which there is no 
warrant in the book) had murdered the lover! This in spite 
not only of th£ latter’s sufficiently clear decision to take his 
own life, but also of the husband's words of explanation 
when the dead man is carried in: ‘An accident ... his gun 
went off in getting through a hedge’. Before such density, on 
emit revet, as Iafourtadc’s fellow-countrymen would sa\ 
giving mild expression to their* surprise. 

To continue with our florilegium of insipience: he puts a 
love for Balrac among Herbert’s enthusiasms: evidently he 
has read as the boy’s (aged thirteen) certain very characteristic 
pronouncements of Lady Midhurst on this writer. 

We get back to more serious crassness with his statement 
that Mrs. Linley ‘accepte de reconnaitre’ Denham. This can 
only mean, in good French, that she acknowledged herself, oi 
paved hcw-lf off. as the mother of the child, admitting 
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furthermore that it was illegitimate : all that she really did — 
in Swinburne’s text — was to ‘take charge of’ Denham, in con- 
jun< tion with her husband. Lafourcade also says of Mr. Linle\ 
that ‘sa cruaute envers le fils ill 6 gitime de I. St)ton en f.us.ut 
“an instance of suffering virtue” The illegitimate son of 
f Scyton of couise is Denham, and it is nowheie stated 01 
hinted that Mr. Linley was ever cruel to him. It was towaids 
his own son Arthur (who is never so much as mentioned by 
Lafpuic atle) that he was uucl, and it was Mrs Linlev who for 
that leason (among others! became 'an instant e of suffering 
virtue'. Mr. Linley himself, talking to Denham, applies these 
words to her, and then, explaining how he set himself to 
tonnent hei, sa\s ‘I used to stowrgi- hci thiough him’ ne. 
Arthur): nothing could be clearer, but obviously nothing 
can be guaranteed fool-proof. 

Once again, all this is tvpual of Lafourcade: at least, wherc- 
eser I have examined and tested his -work I ha\c found it to 
be a compost of errors, often so extraordinary that one has 
the uncomfortable feeling that one is in the proem c of 
cietinivin . 1 And yet his tome on Swinburne passes as stand.nd 
and authoritative in academic and other circles in all pans of 
the world! 

I shall now' go on to a brief consideration of some of the 
characteis. Lady Midhurst is much the same as she was in 
Love’s Cross Currents (except that here she is not one of the 
controlling forces of the story). She is still feaisomeh rlrun, 
and her victims still speak of her 'fangs’ and hei ‘\enom‘, she 
has ‘gone all to brain and tongue’, savs one of the moie able 
of them, who is her rival in the field of destiucthe scorn. The 
frequent play of her 'sharp-edged patadox’. especially in 
alliance or in collision with that of Mr. Linley, is one of the 
things that give quality to the length) third chapter (or, as 
some would no doubt say, that sa\e it from being merely a 
longueur). But her soft side is more in evidence here than in 

‘ See, in particular, my examination in Lucretxa Botgui oi his chapter 
on The Chronicle of Tebaldeo Tebaldei. 
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the earlier work; the kindly gentle tact, the sympathetic 
understanding, with which she handles the wounded Herbert 
— one of the best things in the book— shows that there is 
something veiy lovable behind the saidonic sharpness she 
usually displays. We can well believe that ‘many children 
were drawn to her’, and that, as Lord Wariston testified, she 
could be ‘delicious' -towards those who met with her approval. 
She is not only tender towards Heibert, she talks excellent 
sense to him; her wisdom, her austere, courageous, non- 
Clnistian wisdom, is the same here as it was in the earliei 
book. 'Don’t get any notion of providential justice into your 
head; it doesn't pav except in C.ulvlc— and the Bible ot 
course ... I advise you t» adapt \ ourself to the nature of 
things’. Here she expresses one of the cardinal articles of 
Swinburne’s need (and of the cieed of Spinoza, Goethe, Taine 
and other of the better spirits of the world). But she is aho 
again soundly critical of certain of the enthusiasms of Swin 
burne on his lvrital side (which once more shows that the 
poet was perfectly capable of critical detachment even in the 
case of things bv which he was most profoundly stiired). '1 
don’t believe in revolution or what they call peoples et tout 
ce fatras ... As for democracy and the illuminated trusses, 1 
it ire the vetv smell of such cant ’ That (spoken, he it observed 
bv a character very ‘sympathetic’ to the author, if not his 
mouthpiece at times) — that, and especially the second sen 
fence, is admirable — and healthily corrective of much in the 
glorious Songs Before Sunrise and other political poctrv of 
Swinburne before and after that collection. Still, she pass 
something of a tribute to Macrini, declaring that he ‘is wotth 
many a Derwentwater'; even so, there is a corrective here 
too: ‘I don’t say’ his and his kind ‘are not mad, or not fools’, 
a concession to sense that Swinburne never made in his lyrical 
moments Site is even critical of Hugo, another of Swinburne's 
gods, about whom she herself had spoken in exclusively super 
lative terms in Lorre’s Cross Currents. Her ‘philanthrope 
malgrc Dten et pofcte malgr6 lui’, is an excellent statement, 
unsurpassable for epigrammatic concision, of the great French 
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poet’s two chief faults : his stubborn optimism with regard to 
things in general and with regard to human natme in parti- 
cular, in the face of contradictory facts in the Creation, and 
his didactic tendencies, which militate against true poetry — 
but in spite of which he always keeps himself on the levci of 
tiue poetry. On the other hand, she refuses to see any faults 
in Balzac, and here it is Mr. Linlcy who provides the correc- 
tions; and they are quite just, although he is not a ‘sympa 
thgtic’ character. Wholesale acceptance, failure of crilicai 
judgment, in this one case, perhaps makes more feminine 
a woman of such a masculine mind. 

Lafourcade, vainly seeking for originals or sources of Lads 
Midhurst in real life, naively rpmarks that she fiequenth 
drops into French, as did Swinburne’s mother. It is haidh 
worth while to observe ‘And so did hundreds of othci ladies 
m English society.’ The pagan I,adv Midhurst of tout so in 
almost the opposite in essentials of Swinburne’s pious mothei 
Lafourcade, not satisfied with this essay in identification, 
elsewheie asseits that Lady Midhurst has something of the 
intellectual charm of Lady Trevelyan. Here again, how e vet 
as it would be \ civ easy to show, there is opposition t at her tlnn 
community where essentials are concerned. And Laiouiradc 
himself, some 450 pages later, seems to have changed his mind, 
and rather sclf-stultifyingly declaies that it is ‘probaMy’ wtong 
to see in Lady Trevelyan a prototype of Lady Midhuist 
I here is no prototype; and even if one succeeded in tuning 
lesemblances here and there (as in, sav, Swinburne’s Its civ m 
energetic Aunt Julia') the adding of them up would not result 


1 Or in such a person of the mid-Virtonan age as the I adv C'ovpci 
described by Loid Rotund Gower in his Renunucetttt > She hid .1 udi 
vein of moiheiwif; she talked much, but nrvei tor a suond betaine 
wearisome’; ’although seeing people and things fu>m a sauastK point' 
(just like lady Midhuist), ‘she nevei said an ill natund os unkind 
woTd’ (it is to be feared that Lady Midhuist did at unus), and m spue 
ot her ‘plain and modest' widow's altiic "she was thoioughlv gnnde 
dome/ Her kind — the Lady Midhuist type —is not to be found in 
English society in its present declension. 
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in a Lady Midhmst. She is sui generis, holds of nobodv, is a 
new and unique personality- -and she is \eiv rmuh more 
alive than most people in what is genet alls but enoneouslv 
thought of as being the onlv real wot Id In otlui wotds she 
is a true creation, with the fuller realits that belongs to ait ol 
the greater kind; and she proses decisively that Swinburne 
was capable of producing original or novel (and not met el v 
autobiographic) characters as well as poetic beaurv and wit 
and othei things that give 1 distinction to Lesltta lhandon To 
sum up what should have been an unnecessatv discussion: 
she 'is cntnelv a creature of mv own invention’ said Svvin 
bur no himself, and that is the whole truth of the mat let at 
least as regards essentials. 

The demi-serni-mondaine Leonora Hat lev is onlv a minor 
character, but she merits a few words, if onlv because Mere- 
dith singled her out for special praise. In the ihipter tint 
takes its title horn her (Tunis Ebutnea’) site is simple 
described: it is good epigrammatic porttaitme: in 1 a Ilohen.e 
Dedotec’ she conies into action, but not to am great extent 
and unfortunately the chapter is left incomplete just when u 
is working up to a climax; but her active part in it has r’n 
tttith of life of such poot inferior life as ue turns of h< 1 
kind possess. Lafouuade also vainlv and unneiessatiiv 1 1 it's to 
find originals for her. and in the process achieves further 
ice olds of absurdity Site owes something he affirms, to ’a 
character* in The Ordeal of Richaid Fever el. 1 his unspecified 
character can onlv be Mrs. Mount. Mrs. Mount! The btii 
liant, manifoldly gifted, highlv seciuc rive fallen woman of ‘\n 
Enchantress’, the best chapter $f Feverel, and perhaps tin- 
best < haplet in the whole of Meredith! ‘Various as the serpent 
of old Nile, she acted fallen beaut v, humorous indiffeicnte. 
reckless daring, anogance in ruin’, and manv other things, 
and did it superbly. It is rank nonsense to represent the dull 
witless Leonora Harley as owing anything whatsoever to sue h 
a woman (doubtless Lafourcadc thought the fact that thev 
were both of humble birth was enough to make sisters of 
them) I Ic flounders into almost worse nonsense when he savs 
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that I-eonma also probahly owes something to Adah Isaacs 
Menken (Swinburne’s mistress in the period when this part 
of Leshin Brandon was probably written) Just think of the 
iwo! Leonora, a woman of ‘no mind whatever’, unrommonls 
‘stupid’, ‘told, slow, heaw'; ‘coarse or fine, she never in her 
life said a good thing. She had not even the harlot’s talent of 
discernment’. Adah, a woman of verv li\el\ intelligence (even 
when all probable or possible exaggerations or legends con- 
cerning her hare been subjected to discount); not without 
education far cording to one report she taught I atin and 
French at a girls' school when she was voung); an amateur of 
literature who tried \erv hard to be* a poet; a rale nted actress; 
ur entei laining laconfetisr: iir sjjor t a woman of real brains, 
bv which as well as bv her lavish phssiral charms she won 
the friendship of men of the calibre of Biet Ilarte. Dickens, 
duties Readc, D. G. Rossetti. Gautier, Dumas phr , and 
Rochefort (and even - but onh b\ the fonnei of the qualities 
mentioned of a woman - George Sand who belonged to 
the higher reaches of the intellectual elite) \nd -but the 
contrast is alreadv sufficiently enormous, and there is no need 
to go anv further with it. 

If one must find atr or iginal for Leonora, the most likeh 
pl.ee to look lor one is among the de>ni >nandat*ir\ and models 
who were assoc iated with Rossetti and other memhets of the 
Preraphaelite vg and noth whom Swinburne was well 
acquainted And the most hkch one of all these is the Fannv 
who was the model fot Rossetti’s picture Bonn B.critn and 
w’as for many vears Iris misttess William Bell Scott, witting of 
‘1 ulics wdio came within hjs [Rossetti’s] orbit’, saul ‘Ainorrg 
these the most important was one who must have had some 
overpowering attra tions for him. although I newer could see 
what thev were. He met hei in the Sttand She was cracking 
nuts with her teeth, and throwing the shells about. Seeing 
Rossetti staring at her. she threw some at him Delighted with 
this brilliant naivete 4 , he forthwith accosted her. and carried 
her off to sit to him for her poi trait’ Rossetti’s brother 
William, commenting on this, gives the following account of 
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Fanny, which may be taken as being sober and objective, for 
William was a very fair-minded man, whose chief quality was 
integrity with regard to anything he touched upon. If. as is 
vei) probable, he found Fanny very tiresome, and did not 
approve of the extent to which she entered into Gabriel's 
life, this would not lead him into misrepresenting her m any 
way : 


‘If Mr Scott “never could see” what were the attractions 
of Mis. H — [i.e. Fanny], his eyesight must have differed 
hom that of mam other people. She was a pre-eminently fine 
woman, with regular and sweet features, and a mass of the 
most finely blonde hair — light-golden or “harvest yellow'”. 
Bocca Baciata, which is a most faithful portrait of her, 
might speak for itself. If Mr. Scott meant not so much to 
deny that Mrs. H — was “fair to see”, but rather to intimate 
that she had no charm of breeding, education, or intellect, 
he was right enough.’ 

The physical attractiveness, combined with ‘no charm of 
breeding, education, or intellect', fits Leonora Harlev exactly, 
and it may be safely assumed that Fanny moie than ambodv 
else — if there was anybody else — is the original fiom which 
she derives. Further corroborative evidence is found in the 
following line of Rossetti's poem The Song of the Bower : 

Large lovely arms and a neck like a tower. 

The ‘a neck like a tower’ of this verse may be the immediate 
source of Swinburne’s ‘Turris Eburnea’ (of course the primary 
source of both his and Rossetti’s phrases are two verses in 
The Old Testament); and Leonora’s arms are among those of 
her physical charms to which Swinburne gives special praise. 
Now it was practically certain that The Song of the Bower 
was addressed, to Fannv. William Michael Rossetti took it ’as 
relating to Miss Siddal' (Lizzy, the lady whom Gabriel finally 
brought himself to marry). But Swinburne corrected him on 
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this; 'I am almost sure’, he wrote, 1 * * ‘that the Song of the Bower 
was not written with reference to Miss Siddal, but rather — if 
with any direct reference — to a creature — you call her 
“Mrs. H" — at the other pole of the sex. In fact, I may almost 
say I know it, from Gabriel’s own admission — implied when 
he and I were discussing that as yet unfinished poem, which 
in the early days of “Bocca Baciata” may not have been so 
comically exaggerative as it seemed to me even when I first 
rrfet the bitch”. The tenns in which he tefers to Fanny the 
was stronglv on the side of Li/zv): ‘a creatuie at the other 
pole of the sex’, ‘the bitch’, fuithcr reinforce mv supposition 
that he had her in mind when he created Leonora, who is by 
no means a ‘sympathetic’ t lnuuct#r 1 One last point: the latter 
was a daughtci of a labourer and her real name was Susan 
Farmer; Fanny Cornfoith was the daughter of a blacksmith 
and her real name was Sat ah Cox. We mav, therefore, write 
() F. D. Lafourcade knew the period very ill; had he known 
if as he should have done before attempting to write on Swin- 
burne this demonstration would not have been necessais Of 
couise, in taking Fannv as a model, Swinburne did not simply 
copv her- like a true creator, he did no more than recent* 
suggestions from her: but there were not a few of them, and 
in the creation we can see her likeness. But she is one of the 
minor figures. T he more important the chat actors are, the less 
is the likeness of anv original to be seen, and the moic true is 
it tint they are 'entirely creatures of’ Swinburne’s own (men- 
tion’, to quote once again a claim he made for one of them * I 
believe this can be taken as a general rule. There is, of course. 

1 Letter to W. M. Rossetti. December 4th, 1895 (in Bntish Museum) 

•Apparently Swinbt r ne was not unfasomablv 11. pulsed wlun 
he fitvt met hci. Talking of Rossetti’* painting Fiona Bu u 4 n in an 
unpublished letter wiitun in December i8v). he *a\s T dausat \on 
ha\e heard of his head in oils of a stunner , Mu* mote stuninni; 
than can be decently c\piessed.‘ The stunuci was I.mn\ The won! 
’deccntl)* indicates that Swinburne was \inuk b> mo t; oi lui channs 

than appeal in the head of the pittuie, and nothing that he *a\s 

suggests that he did not appiove of her. It was onh later that he met 
lirric and lealived that Fanny w*a* pait of the tiagedv of her life 
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an exception in the case of the autobiographic Herbert and 
pievious avatars of him. 

As we ha\e already noted, the fundamental type of the 
specifically S\v inburn ian woman is seen in Helen Harewood 
(of the Knklowes fragment): in whom ‘a sensual blood and 
quick nerves’ aie combined with the vets different and almost 
contra iv qualities of ‘a steady judgment and somewhat cold 
heart'. I’he fot mula applies, on the whole, to Mary Stuart; 
and Clara Radsvorth in Love’s Cross Currents, who is ‘at once 
excitable and cold’, is an cxamplar of it, although in a lossei 
degree and on a lowei plane. Margaret, Lady Wariston, also 
has the two somewhat opposed sides, well diffetentiated, of 
course, as in the at sc of Clara and others, to suit a new per- 
sonality, which has the diversity of its uniqueness. But 
Margaret, unlike Clara, who is pretty well the same from 
beginning to end, goes through stages of development. (And 
this adds to the impiession that she is a real person -although, 
for the matter of that, there are lots of people in real life- - 
[seilerps the immense majority -whose personality remains 
stable nine thev have passed into their adult sears) At first, 
there is nothing striking or salient about her exrcpt het 
beauts . In the matter of feelings, she is c uriously undeveloped, 
not to viv, subnormal; her life appeals to be arrested in an 
apathv. She seems to be capable of nothing but a rather 
placid affection; although a 'wife and mother from het girl 
hood’, she has no strong lovc~-rf anv love at all foi her 
husband nor even for anv of her children; for him she has ‘a 
dutiful and temperate’ something that certainly has no touch 
of passion in it; and as regards tfec children, we ate fold that 
thev ’had no hold on her', that she was not by nature a 
spec tails ns iter na! woman', and that her first-born was the off 
spring of a passive mother who was no more than an instrument 
of propagation. ‘Of any possible passion’, then, ‘she seemed to 
gise but slight promise.’ Indeed, things could hardly be more 
unpromising; there is a terrible dearth of exciting or even 
interesting possibilities with such a woman; that at least is 
one’s first impression. But we are incidentally informed that 
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she has a ‘strange and subtle nature’. And there is a good deal 
to her (which a keen eye might have divined from her ph\ vital 
portrait in the opening pages of the book). Only it is dot mam 
ot stagnant or blindly and confusedly reaching after cxpies 
sion. She has ‘a vague and violent thirst after action and 
passion’; her affections, we are told, were ‘less extiuble anti 
fervent’ than her brother’s, which implies that they were 
excitable and fervent up to a point, and it appears to be a 
preety high point, judging from the scene at the end of 
Chapter III, where she does not leave altogether without 
icturn Herbert’s passionate feelings for her. Even so, however 
she is in some sort unawakened; she is quite unconscious of 
Denham’s violently strong love for her up to about a veai afiei 
his arrival (and it is not certain that she ever becomes pets ions 
to the psychic force that must emanate from it). Early in 1851 
she 'has never thought of love’. How long she continues in this 
state does not appear; but nearly five years later, b\ Chapter V. 
something has happened, there has been a change, and she is 
now well on the way of development away from the unpiomise 
of this early condition. A 'rapid grace, soft and keen as the 
play of light llatne’, informs all her actions, and signifies that 
passion has come into her life. We next see her between six 
and seven ycais later, together with her lovei, and now he 
development is complete. Her ’throat trembled, her veins lelt 
fire . . .; her head quivered with the pulse and the pain of 
her passion*. Her potentialities have run their full course and 
icceived their utmost expression. 

The first of the two constituent sides of the tvpe of ulmh 
she is an example is seen in the last part of the pmedmg 
paragraph. Its opposite, the second, is seen in hei tendeiuv to 
tcccdc or fall away from high feeling; ‘her instinct’ was to 
‘glow less tender’, while Herbert’s was to become mot r lov ing* 
once passion or sentiment had entered upon its coin sc. I his 
indicates a certain deficiency, and may be equated with the 
’somewhat cold heart’ of the formula, llete she is like Helen 
Harewood and Clara Radworth: but there appear to be no 
grounds for putting down to a certain amount of shrewdness 
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or calculation any failure on her part where passion is con- 
cerned, and here she is quite unlike Clara. It is nothing but 
deficiency with her. When the time comes, in Chapter XV, 
for decision, for forthright and thoroughgoing resolution, she 
cannot rise to it. She wavers woefully. She loves her lover 
passionately, but for the sake of their love she cannot bring 
herself to brave the world. And herein she somewhat resembles 
Clara: like her. she does not ‘care to fight for' what she values 
(even although her love for her paramour is stronger than 
Clara’s for Reginald, and has already been proved to be an 
avenue to the highest happiness she has known). Still, it was 
Clara herself who made the negative decision; she had the 
strength to impose her weakness; but here all resolution is left 
to the man. Margaict weakly follows or lather collapses into 
all the fluctuations of his thought. She even at last acquiesces 
in the most desperate of alternatives: that he shall bring 
everything between them irretrievably to an end by com- 
mitting suicide. 

There is nothing sadistic about her; the author expressly 
says that ‘there was no cold undercurrent of sleepy cruelty in 
the flow of her blood*. She would not. like Helen Hatcwood, 
take an eager pleasure in watching her lover die. But she docs 
show a terrible coldness of heart even in this connexion. Re- 
ferring to the place where he will inflict death upon himself, 
she says: ‘Not the face, darling; ah, not your face’; and when 
his dead body is brought in her only question is: ‘Lodged 
where?’ in reference to the bullet that killed him and 
love and all that she had known of felicity: a purely 
aesthetic consideration seems to 4iavc driven all pity out of 
her. 

Margaret is partly conceived as a contrast to Lesbia : 'she 
had never made friends of her own sex’ is given as one of her 
characteristics. This makes Lesbia’s tragedy: to be in love 
with sitth a woman Her name of rmitse indirates her con- 
stitution. But it does not necessarily do so; as Margaret tells 
Herbert, it is Irish, and as such it is quite respectable and 
might be borne by the very strictest of nuns. (Cf. Lesbia Burke 
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in Henry Kingsley's two novels Geoffrey Hamlyn and The 
Hillyais and the Burtons.) The fact that it was given in all 
innocence to her was a kind of irony; and also a kind of 
fatality, she herself might have thought in her moments of 
bitterness. 

Her homosexual nature is never explicitly emphasised; it 
is not even definitely stated anywhere that she belongs to that 
class; the fact, in Swinburne’s usual manner, is conveyed by 
hints ’hr suggestions, some of which are so tenuous that thev 
might pass unobserved. Her unsuspecting father’s impression 
of her (imparted to Herbert) is that she has alwavs wanted to 
be a boy and, he says, everybody thought she would be until 
she was born ; 1 she had (he goes on) always insisted on having 
the training and lessons that are teserved for boys. ‘She’s half 
male as it is I think sometimes’, naively comments this fathet , 
who otherwise is a fastish man of the world (but it is the 
wotld of the tuif and its adjuncts rather than of sexual psv 
c liologv). In her poctiy she alwavs writes fiom the man’s point 
of view, a fact that strikes him as strange; he secs nothing of 
its significance. The unusually close relation between lun 
and het governess, which he mentions, also have a significance 
of which he is not aware. The first time she meets Heibcit. 
he being dressed for a female part in a plav. she savs (still 
thinking he is a girl) that she would like to act Guanhum.ua 
(of Le\ Ihtigntvt’\) to his Regina, and she asks ‘Could we 
rehearse in private?’: the fact that the question slips out 
incidentally only makes it the more significant. 

Just as Margaret’s nature is subtly convcved lrv her phvsicul 
portraiture, so is Lcsbia’s in the same manner. ‘She was warm 
and wan as a hot day without a sun’. This maivellouslv 
tenders the very essence of her personality — hot .admits and 
their sterility, consequent upon a frustration that delcats all 

1 Did Swinburne mean to suggest that a stiong desire on the mothers 
part to have a bov, and her conviction that she would ha*e one, ditei- 
mined to some extent the child's homosexual tendencies? If so, this is 
an acute idea, and (as far as I am awate) a novel one. and it deserves 
to be taken note of by those who deal in abnoimal psychology 
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hei life. Again, to the same effect, theie is ‘trouble' as well as 
‘power in her face; and 'the face was one to attract rather 
than to satisfy* sums up her nature front the point of view of 
any man unfortunate enough to come under her charm. The 
inner tiuth of her personality is further wonderfully conveyed 
in the sinister beauty of Herbert’s dream, a masterpiece in 
that kind of liteiature. 1 This inner truth there stiikes through, 
from subconscious impressions, and afflicts Herbert before he 
knows of it consciously. ‘The torture of the dream’ was that 
everything was 'unfruitful and barren’. And this is what she, 
and love for het, turn out to be when, soon after, Herbert 
passionatelv, tragically, makes his declaration and offers her 
devotion perfect bevond the utmost bounds of reason : perfect 
so that there is madness in it. She gently, obliquely, but 
categorically forces the disastious tiuth upon his full con 
sciousness. She lealises the simeritv and beauty of what he 
savs. but she is so completely homosexual that she cannot 
undeistand it. (The completeness of her homosexuality is a 
thing to be insisted on. It differentiates her ftom, say. such an 
histoiical peisonage as Alcibiades on the male side; and, in 
fiction, from the numerous lesbian women in the woik of the 
Marquis de Sade. These latter ate almost, if not altogether 
all perverts; that is, they are not innateh homosexual, and 
most, if not all, of them have commerce with men as well as 
with members of their own sex. Perverts call for no pitv and 
can hardly be tragic figuies (merely as perverts); for noinial 
sexual and cognate possibilities arc not closed to them; Lcshia 
is a genuine invert, is innately homosexual, and that gives a 
quality of tragedy to her life.* In which respect she is fai 
superior in interest to anv of Sade’s women: and, in geneial. 
Swinburne’s erotic work is immeasurably sujierior in psycho- 
logical as well as m aesthetic interest to that of the somewhat 
exude Mai quit, which has little diversity and no nuances,, and 

1 \ nmietpiece not onl\ of beautv, but also of psychological insipbt 
even fiom the much later point of view of the Freudian school and 
dnivat*\ps fiom it See Notes to and 11 on Ch. VII. 
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is absolutely lacking in subtlety.)' His talk is quite ‘senseless’ 
to her, Lesbia tells Herbert with a candour that wrecks his 
dreams. Then, in a vain effort to soften the blow, she savs 
that if she ‘could love or marry’ he would be the man of her 
choice. But she can’t, and she herself is baffled by the embargo 
--but not on the practical side: ‘I don’t know' why, at least 
I don’t wholly know’: what she docs not know about it is 
metaphysical : a question of ultimate fortes, Law and Chance. 
Order and Disorder, the problem of ‘the mystery of the c i ueltv 
of things’; but she knows well enough that in spite of her 
body she has not a woman’s nature. Whatever the cause, what- 
ever the mistake ol which she is the victim, she knows quite 
well that she is a homosexual. She is ‘not marriageable’ she 
tells him, putting the hard truth neatlv in its fullness. And 
the sight of the immensity of his love and his despair makes 
‘her eves grow dim for once. But the woman was all but in- 
capable of teats’. In this respect site is perhaps of the same 
c lass as Helen I fare wood and Man Stuat t; but her coldness of 
he n t has not the same origin as theirs. 

f'he death bed scene one of the most beaut ifullv and 
movingly sad things in litei attire- shows that site is hope 
lesslv homosexual to the very last. In the land of death, with 
its pale desolations, of her dream fantasy, it was only a woman 
she wanted to see, and it was only a woman. Proserpine, whom 
she finally saw', no men, and no children even : and Prose ipine 
lin self became Margaret . . Thinking of Herbert as a hi other 
and loving him as such, which is all she can do. she uondets 
what it would have been like had she loved him the other vs iv 
The wav that was impossible* . . . but she insists that she was 
always fond of him — giving him ghosclv comfort winch she 
docs not realise can onlv sharpen his bitterness. And. going 
deeper into this mood, she impuidemlv savs that he m<\ kiss 
hoi. Which he docs, in the onlv wav he can. as a teal lovet, 
giving her the ardour of his manhood— and the lcsult is 

1 1 am speaking particularly of ehaiactci. and psychological /rirsie; 
in other respects, of course, there i> plenty of divcisjtv —among other 
merits, some of them considerable - -in die works of the Marquis. 
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ghastly. She is horrified, terrified, recoils as from some diead 
and loathly incubus of nightmare, and pushes him back with 
panic savagery : so alien is she from normal love, so utter in 
her homosexuality. 

Then her thoughts swing back to her real affinity. She tells 
him that he was once very like his sister 'about the mouth and 
eyes' (which of course is why she had sent for him, to be the 
last thing she should see on earth). In another dteam, she 
savs, she saw Margatct fall over a cliff. Then, after a while, 
‘It is I who have taken the leap now, not she (a covert rcflcc 
tion on Margaret’s weakness in going on living after frustra- 
tion and disaster in her love-affair). ‘But in my dream she 
didn’t fall of herself; somebody pushed her; I think I did’ (an 
expression of a subconscious wish to kill Maigarct — just as 
Denham had at times wished to kill her in his paroxisms of 
despair exacerbated into deadly hatred of her). And what was 
virtually her last wish was an expression of hei homosexuality 
that Herbert might diess up as a girl again and appear as he 
did at their first meeting; thus she would have some sense of 
Margaret’s presence as she passed into death. 

I esbia is a very real, a \erv <on\incing, character, and in 
hei .Swinburne has presented, out of Iris intuitu e knowledge 
a very successful portrait of a fulls homosexual woman in 
whom are realised the tragic possibilities resulting ftom hei 
state. (Successful — that is, as far as another man. not malls 
sexed, can say, retying also on intuitive imagination, as well 
as on knowledge of ’cases’ derived from standard works on 
abnormal psychology and from other sources ’ 

1 What Arnold Bennett savs of 'the psychological picture of the tv ]>c 
pedetast’ »n Proust's Sodom r et Gomorrhe is, mutatis mutandis, true of 
Swinburne's presentation of the female rounterpai.t and tiue in .1 
higher degree, for Swinburne had a command of poettr beauts much 
greater than anything of the sort that Proust could command ; ‘An nn 
promising subject, according to British notions! Proust evolves hom it 
beams, and n heart rending pathos. Nobody with any perception of 
t taped v can read thc«e wonderful pages and afterwards regard the 
persr rt as h<- had regarded Ihe pervert befoie reading them.' But the 
pervert as I have observed above, is not realty a tragic figure 
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Among the male characters, Attilio Mariani and Pierre 
Sadier are no more than incidental figures; they are well con- 
trasted types of political idealists, and, within the limits 
allowed them, they have life and verisimilitude. Lafourcade, 
without any supporting argument, identifies Sadier with 
Louis Blanc, but 1 see no good reason for doing so; he is 
simply an example of the cosmopolitan-minded political 
thinker who rises above mere nationalism and delimited 
patrlbtism; a type of which France, although ordinarily the 
most ‘insular’ of chauvinistic of nations, furnished in Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, and others, more signal representatives than 
any other country in the modern world. This latter fact was 
probably in Swinburne’s mind wh<?n he conceived this charac- 
ter. 1 Still more is Lafourcade wrong in identifying Mariani 
with Mazzini. A sentence in Chapter XI (which Lafourcade 
toad) proves this decisively : ‘For very love and reverence and 
thankfulness neither [Mariani nor Herbert] would name the 


' See Note n on Chapter XI. In the historv of political ideas l.ouh 
Blanc's distinctive place is a founder of monopolistic State socialism as 
acainst private entciprise or economic individualism in genei.tl. he is 
not notably — if at all — associated with universal humanitarian idealism. 
v,ith something bigger than nationalism, nor did Swinburne c\ct make 
anv sort of reference to him as such in his correspondence (when* 
there is mention of him) nor in the three obituary sonnets in which he 
celebrated what he regarded as the outstanding qualities of the Ficnch 
‘Linker. It is interesting to note that Mazzini. in a letter to Lamettna.’-. 
expresses disapproval of the view of which Swinburne’s Sadier is the 
upholder in opposition to the merely patriotic republicanism of the 
Mazzinian character : 

'On ne peut jamais assez se tenir sur ses gardes. Nous atom ici. 
parmi les ouvriers fran^ais surtout, dcs ychantillons de toutes vos 
fractions du parti . . . Nous avons des homines qui votent pat a«si» 
et levy l'abolitton de tome nationality, c’est-4-dire qui veulcttt hriset 
le point d’appui du levicr dont ils prytendent vouloir se setvir . . 

Ibis passage — of a letter which was not published till .192* ---shows 
that in point of historic actuality as well as in a general or symbolic 
sense Swinburne’s two idealists are true to life: to the political life of 
-the generation of which they are fictional representatives. 
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great name of Maz/ini’. I hat of course cleaily differentiates 
him fiom the lattei 1 He is meant to be no mote than an 
example of one of the more fervent Italian exiles; these were 
disciples of Ma//mi and as such of course resetnbled him in 
certain wavs Maiiani naturally did so as an outand-out 
nationalist, an intiansigent republican, and an op|>onent of 
anv sort of monarchy. He was also like Ma//ini in that he was 
‘admirably narrow-minded’ — but it is highly doubtful if Swin- 
burne, speaking in his own name, would have thus desaibed 
the Italian leader —although the detached side of him that 
sometimes spoke through Lady Midhurst might vei\ v\el! ha\e 
done so. 

In the few shore paragraphs of Maiiani's simple and noble 
eloquence the haul high-souled lov allies and the epic energies 
of the Risorghnento are convened as effecti\elv as in am part 
01 in the whole ot Mciedith’s veiv long novel on the subject 

1 \nd tn the pieced in** chapfei ( \ not Iiei Poumii') wh*<h I don 
cade had not read theic ate othei details which ronfmn this sufh< itmb 
conclusive piece of evidence 'I here, we ate told that Maiiam was onh 
at^ed rhiitv-tnc in 18^8 ot thereabouts, that he was a nipple, and that 
he ptobabh did not unite foi the Imgltsh piess None ot theo; fact' 
is true of Mazzini 

J \ uLieme i f* the irxr shows itnt Swinburne ccitamb wmt< V 
Fpisode’ -~oi at least a pan of ft -after Oc robin i8bf> B\ that date he 
could have read a good deal of Yittoi a. which fiist appealed m the 
Fottrughdy Revtew, bom Jamtatv 15th. 1 8f>6, to December tst. iSnh 
He ceiumly had lead it before Match 1867. foi on the and of tint 
month Meiedith wrote to him about it. and said that he 'alone had 
hit on the episode of the Gtiidasraipi’, one of the best things in u 
(Letter m the British Museum. Iheie is also, in the B M , anodic i 
letter from Meredith to Swinburne in which he speaks of the !atni s 
opinion of VtUoita : 4 “Ytttoua", as I am told .... is not liked: so von 
mav guess what pleasure your letter has given me. For I have the feel 1 ' 
that if I get your praise, I hit the mark’. This letter is undated, but t 
reference in it to Swinburne's essay on Byron makes it probable that 
it was written soon after March i8f>6, when the essay appealed.) <>f 
comse Swinburne admired Fi/forra, but there are no giouncls foi 
supposing that he was influenced by it in wilting his two chapteis on 
the same theme, his enthusiasm for the Risorgimeiuo dated from ho 
undergraduate days, if not from an earlier period* 
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It mav be asked where Swinburne got raw materials for his 
two idealists- -if anvwhere apatt from sources of political ideas 
in vaiious writings, and the working of his imagination to 
piovide characters animated by opposing theories. He fust 
met (on one and the same occasion) Carl Blind and Ma7?ini 
in the earlv spring of 1 867 ; and through Carl Blind certainly, 
and through Ma//.ini probably, he came in contact with other 
political exiles after that date. That would pretty certainly 
have given him enough material foi the two chapteis dealing 
with exiles. Were these chapters written after the time in 
question? It is very likely that they were. They were ceitainlv 
not wiitten before 1866 (unless they were copied fiom other 
sheets, and that is not at all probable), for 1866 is the water- 
mark date of two sheets of the fonner of them and thiee of 
the latter. Mm cover, a tefeiencc in ‘An Episode’ shows that it 
must have been written after October of that year. For work 
composed in 1867 paper manufactured the previous sear 
might vetv well have been used And it is ntore than probable 
> tint Swinburne wrote the two chapters in the flush of the 
c nthusiasnt consequent upon his first meeting with ‘the Chief 
It mav be enquired whether he was in touch with political 
exiles ( Italian. Ftench etc.) in Imndon before this latter meet- 
ing An unwary answer would be that he surelv had contacts 
with men like Sadier and especially Mariani through the 
Rossettis. It is well known that the house of Gabriele Rossetti 
uas frequented bv refugees of the most dicers kinds And 
Although Gabriele dial in 1854, a good while before Swin- 
burne met Dante Gabriel, if is likeh (one might argue/ that 
the litter and his brother William maintained contact with 
the exiles after their father's death. But the opposite is the 
case, as William himself makes quite clear : ‘T ugaid it as 
mote than probable that the pcipetual excited and of course 
one sided talk about Luigi Filippo and other ]>olitiral matters 
had something to do with the marked alienation from current 
politics which characterised mv brother in his adolescent and 
adult years’; and again: ‘Since the close of mv father’s life ms 
knowledge of Italians in Englaud is practically a blank; and 
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the same was the case of my brother’. So that if Swinburne 
had had any first-hand acquaintance with political refugees 
before 1867 it cannot have been through the Rossettis. Were 
there any other possible intermediaries? One cannot reply 
with any certainty here. That Ford Madox Brown may have 
been an intermediary is apparently all that can be safely 
affirmed. A passage in Lafourcade's Swinburne, A Literary 
Biography would lead one to believe that he must have been. 
Swinburne, says Lafourcade, speaking of the period_i 86o~6 1 , 
‘was taken to the house of Madox Brown . . ., and found there, 
much to his satisfaction, a bracing atirtosphere of political 
activities and Italian agitation : radicals from all over Europe 
congregated at Brown’s . . .’,But Lafourcade gives no authority 
for this statement. The only one, apparently, that he could 
have given is the following passage in The Whistler Journal: 

‘Once in a while I would take my gaiety, my sunniness, 
to Ford Madox Brown's receptions. And there were always 
the most wonderful people — the Blinds, Swinburne, 
anarchists, poets, musicians, all kinds and sorts, . . . and 
Howell with a broad red ribbon across his shirt front . . .’ 

And Lafourcade cites this passage, with the heading ‘line 
soiree chez Madox Brown (1863)’ in his earlier work I.n 
Jeunesse de Swinburne. If this passage was his sole authority 
he multiplied the contents of it considerably in the above 
cited portion of A Literary Biography. Moreover, The 
Whistler Journal is not really a journal at all. It is a somewhat 
loose or haphazard record, by E. R. and J. Pennell, of things 
said bv Whistler in conversations with them in the last years 
of his life. (The conversation in which mention was made of 
Brown’s receptions took place in 1900.) The time to which 
the passage in question refers is very vaguely indicated thus 
by the Pennells: ‘It was at the time the large fair person 
Rossetti painted as Lilith, and called The Sumptuous, pre- 
sided at Rossetti's, when Swinburne and Meredith and Sandys 
were living there’ (i.e. at Tudor House]. The period thus 
characterised may be dated 1863 (but not 1860-61, the time to 
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which the passage of A Literary Biography refers. Incidentally, 
the unreliability of Whistler’s memory, or — more probably — 
of the Pennells’ capacity as recorders, is indicated by the men- 
tions of Sandys as an inmate of Tudor House : he was never a 
part of that establishment). 1 But there could have been no 
reception of Brown’s in 1863 at which Whistler saw (if he 
meant — which is not at all certain — that he did) both Swin- 
burne and Blind, for the poet had never previously met the 
Gertnan exile when he went to his house in 1867 to be intro- 
duced to Mazzini; moreover, Brown did not know the Blinds 
before 1870.* However, thcie is no evidence to show that 
Whistler could not have seen both Swinburne and ‘anarchists’ 
at Brown’s in 1863 (but here ag&n he may not have meant 
that he did so: he may merely have been recalling the kind of 
people he met at the painter's house over a number of years); 
but on the other hand there is no evidence to prove that he 
could have done so. Even assuming that he did, however, we 
are not very much advanced; for men of the type of Swin- 
burne’s two idealists cannot be brought under the head of 
‘anarchists’.’ 

Among the other minor characters, old Mathison, Herbert’s 
’first friend’, calls for a few words of mention. He is ’a bit of 
true human stuff if ever there were; Carlyle’s words have 
never been more apt than in the case of this rapidly-sketched 
figuie, of whom we have little more than a glimpse on the 
rare occasions when he comes into the story. In spite of this 


1 1 mean of the Rossetti-.Swinbutne Metcdith establishment Saudis 
was an imnate of 16 Cheyite Walk for some fifteen months long after 
Meredith and Swinburne had left it. 

* Acrordmg to F. M. llueffer (later Fold). It mav also be noted that 
Howell could not have been at a sotrie of Brown’s in 18C3. for he was 
not in England then. He had left the country round about the end of 
1857 and did not return till 1864. 

* Mrs. H. Rossetti Angeti, who doubtless had access to special and 
private sources of information, says in her Dante Gabnel Rossetti 
(1949) that Ford Madox Brown’s ’sympathies’, in spite of his being 
’something of an old Tory in politics’, ’were strongly on the side of 
many lebels against the powers that were. I remember how warmly he 
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exiguity he remains alive in one’s memory; simple, plain, 
direct, elemental, and all this in a lovable way, he indicates 
that Swinburne had it in him to create at need characters 
very different from the complex natures who are the chief 
personages of his work in fiction. He reminds one of old Mr. 
Peggotty; and the shipwreck scene in which his son sacrifices 
his life to save another poison’s recalls that in which Ham 
Peggotty does likewise. Dickens was one of Swinburne’s 
favourite authors from boyhood to old age, and might be 
expected to have exercised some influence on his work as a 
novelist. But it is only here, in respect of old Mathison and 
his son. that I can detect what might pass as a trace of it.* 
Denham gives a strong impression of being lifelike, as a 
man of a certain neurotic class (but, while a tvpc, he has 
plenty of singularity — apart from that of the class itself- which 
is singular in both of the more otdinarv senses of the word) 
and also as a tutor (here Swinburne svas able to draw uopn a 
good deal of first-hand personal cxpeiience. foj he had a tutor 
to prepare him for Eton, and at least two othets in the intetva! 
between his departure fiom Eton and his going up to the 
University. And no doubt he also diew upon his impulsions 
of one or more of the masters with whom he came in ronf.vt 
at Eton *) Denham is oeifamlv, in his own wav, as lifelike 
and individual as Adrian Harlev, who, as the tutoi and ‘fix- 
ture’ in the family, has an analogous position in the best of 
Meredith's novels. As a possibly disturbing addition to the 
household, he corresponds to Champneys of the Kirkloivn 

(Mote * continued ) — . 

eneotu&gcd our youthful socialistic and anarchistic leanings, and how 
genially he welcomed the Russian revolutionaries of different shades 
of opinion —Stepniak, Kropotkin, Volkhovsky, In the eaily ’seventies 
his house bristled with Communards.' But there is no specific tofeicnte 
here to the time before Swinburne's first meeting with Martini, nni 
even to Italian exiles. 

1 And pci haps -but mitrh less uitclv -in one or two places of I a 
Ftllr du Policeman, which is meant to be a paiody, not of .invthing 
Dickensian, but of certain French authors, and in especial of Hugo, 
writing on the subject iff England. 
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fragment, but he has much more strength of character than 
the latter, and, with his strange mixture of the contrary quali- 
ties of excessive emotionality and extreme reserve, he is much 
more complex than Champneys is or promises to be in the 
little we see of him. In some respects he closely resembles 
another character of the Kirklowes fragment: the father, 
Francis Harewood : like him, he finds a certain ‘relief’ in the 
cruel floggings he gives Herbert, and in the intervals he can 
shotor himself very amiable. 

Buffon, in his Histoire Nature lie, speaks of the gravely un- 
toward consequences of sexual abstinence, and Denham, who 
had 'visibly been abstinent’ from his boyhood, might, in his 
pathologically erotic moods and f the actompaming sadism, 
be taken as a forceful illustiation of this far from oithodox 
judgment. In more modern terms, he is an example of 
neurosis following upon repression. Swinburne himself 
actually uses the Freudian word: 'Life repressed and sup- 
pressed strength' is one of the piegnant formulas in which he 
sums up his state and the forces producing it And again : 'He 
was passing through quiet stages of perversion’: more than 
once in Lesbia Brandon Swinburne, writing some half centun 
before Freud, gives the impression of having read the latter 
and other writers of the same school. Anyhow, whatever its 
remoter causes, Denham’s pathological condition is {'resented 
with cogent verisimilitude and much acuity of analysis In 
its duality, its ambivalence (‘intense attraction’ and ‘intense 
antipathy’ are co-present in it), it might be summarily 
rendered by the biief terse words in which Catullus thiew 
off the agony of his bitter dgjpair: 

Odi 't amo . . . el excrucior. 

But if the love is as great in Catullus’ case, the opposed feeling 
is not nearly so strong, or at least so extensive, as it is here; 
where it becomes maniacal in its desire to inflict disintegrating 
torture and death on the being with whom love, cannot have 
its way. (And, it may be noted, as there is nothing like this 
sadism in Catullus, so there is nothing like Denham's alter* 
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nating and contrary mood, the wish to ‘die crushed under 
her feet' : to this masochism there is nothing comparable in 
the erethism of the Roman poet. And, with very little quali- 
fication — as, for example, in the case of Goethe — this remark 
may be generalised and extended to the greater love-poets of 
all ages.) 

Altogether, in Denham Swinburne has portrayed the 
sadistic-masochistic type far better, more fully, than anyone 
else in literature. Even Sade, who allows himself unlimited 
licence of allusion and description, has not presented the type 
nearly so successfully; as already observed, he has nothing of 
the psychological finesse which is constant in Swinburne; and. 
anyhow, masochism of the jund expressed in the words cited 
above has no place in his umoiists or rather lusters aftet 
extremes of sensation (and it is utterly at variance with his 
philosophy, which with them is translated into action): then 
masochism (the reception of a certain amount of pain) is verv 
narrow in range, and is largely a different thing, being mot civ 
one of many extra fillips to sexuality suffering, not. as in 
Denham’s case, from complete lack of satisfaction (and because 
of that excessively and idcalisticallv ardent) hut on the con 
trary from too much satisfaction. With them it is a whip to 
jaded powers: it* is nothing of the sort here. 

In Mr. Linlcy we have the full sadist. With him there re- 
appears the cruel father of the Kirklowes fragment and Love’s 
Cross Currents ; and he is not only cruel towards his own son. 
he is, or would like to be, cruel towards Herbert and, further, 
toward* children and adolescents in general — if (and in pro- 
portion as) he finds them comely* This differentiates him from 
Francis Harcwood and Philip H:\rewood; as also does the fact 
that in intention they were no more than severe discip- 
linarians; however much pleasure they took in inflicting 
punishment, they were not consciously and systematically 
cruel, they did not cau.se pain gratuitously or apart from any 
sort of pretext. I-Ic did so; we can be sure that he tortured 
hi> son as he had a lust to torture Herbert; and we know that 
in flogging his boy he was deliberately wounding his wife, 
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against whom he had no grounds for displeasure — on the con- 
trary, he recognised her excellent qualities and proclaimed 
them with something like fervour (of course the contrast 
gave piquancy to the delight he received from her tears). In 
all this he differs from Denham too. Denham, in the fevered 
despair of his thwarted love, had some reason for wishing to 
strike at Margaret through Herbert; moreover, he did not do 
anything of the sort in reality, for she remained unaffected, 
ahd he made no further attempt to cause her pain (unless the 
possible project, towards the end of the story, of threatening 
to use compromising letters to her detriment, may be regarded 
as such). 

Mr. Linlcy’s sadism is well roaveved in the words contrast 
ing him with Lady Midhurst, who sometimes hurt in the 
exercise of her gift for sharp satirical comment: 

‘Here was the main difference between her and Linlev; 
she was not a bad woman for a cynic. Cruel she certainh 
was on occasions; cruelty amused her and she liked to make 
her ruts tell; but she was not, like some, impregnated with 
cruelty as a sponge with water.’ 

I'he fundamental contrast between these two masters of 
afflictive observation, these two countertypes of Christian 
benevolence, is expressed more explicitly and more reveal- 
inglv in the following sentence: ‘When rare beau tv . . . came 
in her way, despite all the humorous violence and sharp- 
edged paradox in her talk, she was impelled to touch it 
tenderly; not', as he was. ‘to strike and hurt it with a furious 
amorous admiration and rage of angiy delight’. In this last 
phrase we get sadism at its fullest and also at its most specific 
(as distinct from mere ciueltv) — with sex coining into play; 
the sadism properly so-called, that lusts to torment and mar 
the very beauty by which it is attracted, and gets sexual satis- 
faction in the process. Mr. I.inley is the perfect sadist: is much 
more of one than any other character in Swinburne. His sadic 
completeness is further seen in the fact that he likes to inflict 
moral as well as physical pain : this ‘torturer had a little pack 
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o£ questions ready which he used to apply to every boy who 
came in his way, secure that one or two must always hurt'. 1 
In this, again, he is quite unlike Denham, who never indulges 
in anything of the sort. Yet another point of difference is that 
there is nothing of Denham’s masochism in him : and here 
again he is the perfect sadist : as we have already remarked, 
true masochism is contrary to the essential teaching of the 
Marquis. 

Of Mr. Linley’s esoteric and fully satisfying activities as a 
practising member of the latter’s sect we are told nothing. 
He would take care of course to keep them dark (as Swin- 
burne kept very private the practical side of his masochism). 
But the fact that although *’no special scandal clove to his 
name’ ‘many abhorred him as a thing foul and dangerous’ 
indicates that there was an inavowable clandestine part of his 
life of which something found its way into rumour. (Sade 
would have given a complete account of Mr. Linley’s occult 
doings: Swinburne compared with him is a very model of 
respectable restraint.) 

But there is much more to Mr. Linley than his sadism. He 
is one of the most complex of the many complex characters 
created by Swinburne. He is the opposite of a ‘Christian 
gentleman’, and he is equally little ‘one of nature’s gentle- 
men’ (a democratic phrase he would have detested), and yet 
he is certainly a gentleman in a traditional sense of the word 
which is worthy of high esteem. If he is something of a satyr, 
with a leer of ribaldry never long absent from his face; if he 
allows himself a freedom of rakish appraisal when women 
(including ladies) are mentioned over the wine — in short, if 
he does many things that conventionally are ‘not done’ — still 
there is a certain delicacy about him, he is a highly-civilised 

* It may be asked whether his moral or mental torturing of his wife 
was sadism in the stricter sense, as he was apparently not attracted by 
her. But certain of Sade's characters commit what appear to be acts of 
pure cruelty on a person in whom they have no sexual interest, and 
then, in the resulting snood, indulge with another person in a frenetic 
act of sexualitv 
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person (although the civilisation he represents would by 
many be called a decadence). He is a true scholar and man of 
taste. And he is not, like many scholars and most collectors, 
of very small range intellectually; he is not without philo- 
sophical capacity, and he bases his practical life (or at least the 
unorthodox side of it) on principles, and is not content to let 
it pass as mere instinct. He can argue effectively in favour of 
aesthetic hedonism, of beauty for beauty’s sake — or rather 
(where human comeliness is concerned) for the sake of those 
to whom it causes a titillation. More than this, he can formu- 
late a very cogent philosophy of aristocracy as something out 
of line with, and running precariously counter to, struggling 
against, the democratic mediocrity or worse of Nature as a 
whole. 

A further element of complexity in his case is that there is 
a certain kindness in him. And with this and the rest, behind 
it all, there is the cark of a great dissatisfaction, a melancholy 
of defeat. A ‘bittei and obscure despondency’, a 'heavy sorrow’, 
a ‘fatal fatigue’ . . . Captain Philip Harewood, in Love’s Cross 
Currents, was troubled by some underlying 'bitter doubt and 
regret' : the much more sadistic and otherwise self-indulgent 
Mr Linley, with no similar material cares (e.g. his wife had 
not deserted him), was in the same case, but to a much higher 
degree. Moralists will no doubt draw an edifying moral from 
this. 

Mr. Linley is in his own way as remarkable as memorable, 
a character as Lady Midhurst, and that is giving him the 
highest praise. He can only seem unlifelike to those who know 
very little of life. He is somnwhat strange, of course, like those 
other very real characters Lesbia and Margaret and Denham 
— and like many people in history (not to mention that truer 
history which is fiction of the higher kind). Strangeness is a 
part of life, and he authentically belongs to life. 

We have seen how crassly wrong Lafourcade is in regard 
to the minor characters. He is even more crassly wrong about 
these major ones. In a preliminary sweeping statement he 
says that there is nothing searching in the presentation 
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of the characters, that they are not independent of the 
author, in other words that they are not real people with 
an existence of their own. (This, be it noted, with no 
qualification, is affirmed of ‘the characters’ and so it 
applies to Lady Midhurst, whom elsewhere Lafourcade has 
properly saluted as one of the greatest creations of fiction: 
she lias ‘une grandeur babaciennc’, she is more alive than 
any character in Meiedith, etc., etc.). Then, proceeding 
from the nameless all-embracing general to a certain amount 
of specification, he says that not only Herbert but also his 
nephews, and Denham and Linlev and Lesbia 'ne sont que 
divers reflets de la sensibilite du poete — ou de sa fantaisie . .•. 
Us sont autant de modalite# du g£nie de Swinburne.’ Conse- 
quently, the Zoilean Lafourcade affirms that he cannot ‘take’ 
these characters ‘seiiously’, thereby sinking altogether to the 
nadir-level of the mirific Professor Samuel Chew, who pro- 
claims the same inability with regard to the characters of 
Love’s Cross Cunents (not even excepting Lady Midhurst 
ftom the sweep of his damnation). 

In what way and to what degtec all characters in art are or 
may be ‘t diets de la sensibilite' of the aitist and ‘modalitd.’ of 
his genius, is a sen difficult question of aesthetic philosophs 
that cannot be properly examined here. It may svell be that, 
as Arnold Bennett says, all ’first-c lass fiction is, and must be. 
in the final resort autobiographical'. But this does not prevent 
Arnold Bennett from miking of the ‘convincingness’ of charac- 
ters, their ‘authenticity’, their ‘reality’, their ‘being tiue to life’, 
and tcgrirding this quality as a norm by which they should be 
evaluated And he makes this consideration primary: ‘The first 
thing is- that the novel should seem to be true. It cannot be 
true if the characters do not seem to be real’; all the rest, 
‘stvle . . . plot . . . invention . . . originality of outlook . . . wide 
information . . . wide sympathy’, is of inferior importance 
compated with this. And by this criterion Bennett finds that 
Virginia Wolf’s novelistic work is not first-class because ‘the 
characters do not vitally survive in the mind’. Now, in all this 
Bennett does not mean ‘real’, ‘atfthentic’, simply in reference 
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to the author’s personality; when he says ‘true to life' he does 
not mean simply true to the author's own life; and he would, 
no doubt, have agreed that Virginia Woolf’s unsatisfactory 
characters arc true to her life in the sense that they are ex- 
pressions of her personality. No, he means something more 
than this, in spite of the first-quoted of his statements. 'That 
statement only holds if due imj>ortance is given to ‘in the final 
resort', which must be taken as being backward in its refer- 
ence. In its origin, its remotest beginnings, all first-class fiction 
is autobiographical, but in the final resort in a forward direc- 
tion the character of that fiction (or some of them) have a 
life which is not merely a part of the author’s biography even 
in a very loose sense;’ they (or sRme of them) are not even 
potential or ideal .selves of the author given being and scope 
in a verisimilar world of the imagination; in some real sense 
they have a life of their own, an existence independent of 
their creators, an identity no more to be equated with his 
than is that of anyone in what is called the world of ‘reality’. 
In other words, petsottages in fn st-class fiction grow into some- 
thing no less distinct from their author than are children from 
the father in whom they have their origin. (Pirandello’s con- 
ception of ‘Six characters in search of an author’ is only an 
exaggerated expiession of this truth.) Now Bennett was un- 


1 One might add that it can only be in a very loose sense, so loose as 
to be almost without significance or value, that all charactcis aie auto- 
biographical even in their first origins; that Fagin and Squeeis, say, 
are as much so as David Coppei field. Bennett, apparently, felt this 
difficulty and tried to meet it by paving that in the fust-class novelist's 
‘own individuality tlieie was something of everybody’. It may be so: 
but this scents to be a desperate solution of the problem in which 
Bennett had landed himself; and it calls up other problems by no 
means easy to answer. Bennett may have been feeling his wav towards 
the view (I would say the truth) expressed by Thibaudct in the follow- 
ing: ‘Le romancicr authentique ci£e ses personnages avec les directions 
infinies de sa vie possible, le romancicr factice les crt.c avee la ligne 
unique de sa vie rcelle. Le vrai roman cst comme unc autobiographic 
du possible . . .' But even this noth calls for qualification in respect 
of the characters of a novelist itf their whole range. 
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doubtedly thinking of the life, the authenticity, etc., of charac- 
ters in this sense; and it was because Virginia Woolf’s 
characters were not real in this sense, however real they were 
autobiographically, that he did not give them a high mark. 
And this no doubt is what Laf our cade vaguely had in mind 
as opposed to the ‘reflets’ and ‘ modal ites’ to which he reduced 
Swinburne’s chaiacters, not realising that in doing so he was 
raising a very debateful question, the answer to which might 
not necessarily help him in his work of denigration. In 
this mote testing sense the Swinburnian personages under 
discussion are real, and not merely tellections of this ot that 
side of Swinburne. Of course this, like all aesthetic judgments 
-—in other wotds, like all •apptcciations of quality--, is dog- 
matic, and cannot but be so for ever and ever. If A finds that 
chaiacters are leal, but R docs not, there is nothing mote to 
be said; an\ more than thete is if A thinks a picture ot a wine 
or a woman delightful, wheieas B has nothing like the same 
opinion. There can be no demonsttation one vs as or the other 
here, no appeal to anything beyond the impicssion of the 
individuals tonceined. We ate up against the old common- 
place of Dc gu\tibu$, and I will not attempt the impossible 
in defence of my opinion as opposed to that of I .a font cade and 
those who are congenitally like him. These characters, and 
especially I^sbia and Mr. Linley, in addition to Ladv Mid 
hurst, do 'vitally survive’ in my mind, and I am confident that 
here I shall not be singular. 

One, howevci, is not t educed to being simp!) dogmatic in 
this matter; one may advance a few facts whu h go to invalidate 
Lafourcade’s thesis that not only Ifetbeir, but his nephews, 
and Denham. Mr. Linley and Lcsbia arc no more than aspects 
of the personality of Swinburne. How could this be true of 
the eldest nephew, for instance, not metely an 'unlovclv and 
unhealthy' infant, but a ‘sluggish fellow’ as he grew into 
adolescence? Can he teprevent any side of Swinbmnc? Can 
he and the 'excitable and fervent’ Herbert be reflections 01 
expiessions of any one and the same person, however com- 
plex? Are they not so much at variance as to be mutually 
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exclusive — as much so as ‘puny’ and 'robust’, *a bright lad’ 
and ‘a dullard’ would be as general descriptions of one and 
the same person? Again, tan both Denham and Linlcy be rep- 
resentative of Swinburne? In some ways they are fundament- 
ally different types; as I have shown, the former is far from 
being a thoroughgoing sadist, and is veiy hugely a masochist; 
while the latter is an out-and-out sadist, and has nothing of the 
masochist in him. Once more, can lesbia, a female homosex- 
ual, he expressive of Swinburne, a male who not only was not 
in the least homosexual, but detested what (on non-colloquial 
occasions) he derisively called ‘Patonic or ‘Spat tan' love? 1 

1 His unvarying attitude on this matter is foicibly expressed in the 
following words from a letter to Watts-Dunton which is now in the 
British Must urn* *1 will do Rthif the justice to add that . . . neither 
Anytus and Meletus, nor you and 1, could have felt heartier and moie 
abhorrent loathing for Platonic lo\e, whether imbued with sweetness 
and light', by philosophic sentiment [doubtless a hit at J A. Svmonds 
in paiticular, an apologist— and practitioner — of uranism of whom 
Swinburne always spoke with contempt] or besmeared with blood and 
dung by ciiminal lunacy’. It may be objected that he chose to depict 
homosexuality in Lesbia, and that he betrayed not the slightest dis- 
approval or repugnance in handling this case. The answer is that here 
he w’as viewing the thing with the objectivity of art or science, as a 
psychiatrist does an abnormality or a dramatist a villain, and he kept 
up his objective attitude. (Cf. the following fiom the third chapter of 
Lesbia Brandon , on the moral detachment of the greatest artists with 
regard even to the most monstrous chatacters in the woild of then 
creation: ‘Bah! look at the gteat man and sav which side he faxouis 
when you find out; let the world know when you catch Shakespeite 
condemning the moral state of lago, or Balzac dcploting the pmeiMtv 
of Madame de San-R£al\) One may add that man) normally sexed men 
w y ho have a horror of male homosexuality have no such feeling about 
homosexual relations between women (Baudelaire. for example, who 
wrote a poem of over one hundicd lines on the emotions etc. of two les- 
bians lying together, and obviously did so with complacency, not to sav 
with zest, would never have written an) thing such — or anything at all — 
on two male homosexuals; he had no stomach for ‘Spartan’ love in any 
of its manifestations). I note in passing that an interest heimaphio- 
ditism, which Swinburne certainly had, is not necessarily a sign of 
homosexual tendencies; Th£ophile Gautier, who had this imeicst — 
and, like Baudelaire, was by no means averse from dwelling on lesbian 
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The first of the three preceding observations (that concern- 
ing the nephew) is a matter of elementary sense that may be 
left as irrefutable; and the others are too really, but as they 
are perhaps less obviously so at first sight it may be well to 
give a little more attention to the points which are the subject 
of them. "With respect to the second, Lafourcadc, and those 
who take their cue from him, would reply that Denham and 
Linley, however much they differ, are not incompatible as 
representing different sides of Swinburne; for Swinburne was 
at once a masochist like Denham and a sadist of the kind 
typified by 1-inlev. Lafourcade asserts this several times in 
the course of his Boeotian volume; it is one of the main ele- 
ments in his analysis or diagnosis of the poet's character. ‘La 
double tendance i la cruaute ct a la soumission'; ‘Sa cruautf 
latente’: ie sadisme actif [i e. the desire to inflict pain] ... la 
profonde intensite du sentiment diez Swinburne'; etc., etc ; 
these are a few examples of the extensive anthology of ertor 
that one might draw up. For there is a good deal of wild erroi 
here. There is much confusion, and an ignorance not only of 
Swinburne's personality, but also of what is strictly meant b\ 
sadism. The truth is that Swinburne was a masothist. but 
nothing of a sadist. He had no tendency to cruelty; on the 
contrary, he hated and loathed it. as it would be very easy to 
prove by many facts both in his life and writings. But this is a 
matter that I am reserving for adequate treatment in iny 
Swinburne : the Arcane Side , which will follow this volume 
I will merely remark here that the fact that there are sadists 
such as Mr. I-inley in Swinburne's work is no proof that Swin- 
burne himself was a sadist (any* more than the fact that there 
is such a character as Darnlcy, say, in the work is a proof that 

(Sole 1 continued ) — 

love — was one of the most lobusdy normal of men sexually, and to 
him, as to Swinburne, the very idea of uranism was in no small degree 
abhorrent. I shall touch on this point at greater length later on in 
this set tion, Perhaps, as regards terminology, it should be mentioned 
that I follow those writers who limit the won! 'uranism' to homo- 
sexuality between males. 
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Swinburne must have been like Darnley). If one is going to 
establish equivalences or approximations, one should take 
account of Lady Midhurst, with whom Swinburne has far 
more in common than with Mr. Linley (if he has anything at 
all in common with him) and whom he definitely presents in 
contrast to the latter as being rather the contrary of a sadist; 
or of Herbert, with whom Swinburne has more in common 
than with any other character in Lesbia Brandon (or in the 
wjhole of his works), and who is strongly a masochist with no 
trace whatsoever of tendencies towards sadism . 1 And, as I 
pointed out in Lucretia Borgia, and have again pointed out 
in the Notes to Leibia Brandon, in describing sadistic scenes, 
especially those in which extreme physical pain is inflicted. 
Swinburne's constant tendency to put himself in the position 
of the sufTe*xr; in other words, where he is most likely at first 
sight to appear to be giving expression to sadistic impulses, he 
is nothing but a masochist, the very opposite of a sadist in the 
oidinarv as well as in the most technical sense of the term. 

Lafourcade goes badly wrong in his definition of sadism : 
‘C’est en cette alliance intime des deux formes de souffrance, 
trop souvent dissocitfes par les ps)chiatres, que consiste pro- 


1 Lafourcade is wrong, therefm c, when he savs that *1r sadisine cst 
euoitement uni au sentimentalisnie dans I'cruvtc de Swinburne— le 
besoin de faire souffrir au be so in d'adorer'. There is no such union in 
the case of Herbert (not to mention others), who is the type par 
excellence of those in whom ‘le besoin d'adorer’ is a master instinct. 

I use ‘sadist’ in the sense of one who has a lust to indict pain on 
others, particularly, if not exclusively, as a means, sole or paittal, of 
airiving at sexual satisfaction. Lafourcade, to give plausibility to his 
infirm thesis, lumps sadism and masochism together as varieties of the 
same thing; calling the former active and the latter passive sadism. 
This classification is quite abitrary, is no more than a gratuitous 
assumption in which there is no element of certainty or anything on 
the way to it. It seems to me that McDougall (to cite only one modern 
psychologist who would reject this classification) is much nearer the 
truth in holding that sadism and masochism are expressions of two 
‘independent’ and ‘quite different' instincts, which may nr may not 
co-operate with the sex-impulse. Unquestionably this view of the matter 
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preraent le sadisme’.* As I have already indicated, in the most 
extreme foim of sadism known, that of which the Marquis de 
Sade is the chief exemplar and exponent, masochism of the 
specifically Swinbuinian kind has no place at all, and indeed 
is at vatiance with the fundamental teachings of the master.’ 
And those ‘psychiatrists’ ate tight who tegard the two things 
as being essentially different, and make no attempt to 'associ- 
ate' them within the artificial unity of a facile formula that is 
in no sense scientific. 

As for the third point, Lafourcade (and those who docilely 
follow him), unable to refute fact and sense in the mattei of 
homosexuality, would say that Lesbia is expressive of Swin- 
burne’s ‘sterility’. This is another of the capital errors in 
Lafourcade; another of the cardinal elements in his fantastic 
analysis of the personality of the poet. ‘Celui qui devrait 
demuerei seul et stride’; ‘Cette st<irilit£ froide qui letianche 
dcs plaishs humains’; etc , etc.: here is the beginning of 
another anthology of bHtse. On the face of it, the ehaigc of 


(.Vo/e 1 Continued}— 

fits Swinburne’s case much belter than does Lafouicadc’s theou which 
indeed does not fit certain facts of that case at all, and is rathet 
glanngh at odds with them. 

1 ‘Lcs deux formes’ aie 'la souff ranee active' and 'la smiffumc 
passive’, his names — m addition to 'sadisme actif' and ‘sadisme passif - 
for what arc commonly — and in standard texi books — called sadism 
and masochism Other considerations apait, the phiase 'soufTiamc 
acme’ is very unhappv: it is ntoie than inaccuiatc, foi the two winds 
are incompatible, containing notions that aic not far fiom tontia 
dictoiy Certainly the petson inflicting pain in these situations die 
sadist properly so-called — experiences in the process no feelings that 
can be described as ’suffering’. A term of exactly the contrary import is 
required It may also be remarked that even \souffiance passive’ is a 
doltish expression; in the very nature of things — not to mention 
etymology— there is no suffering that is not passive. 

* I would emphasise the words 'specifically Swinbumian’. Flagella 
lion undergone bv sensation-hunters in Sade is not the masochism of 
Denham and ifeibcrt But this is a point with which I shall deal fully 
in Swinburne: the Arame Side, where I shall give an abstract of the 
works of the Marquis. 
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sterility is laughable in the case of a personality so robust, so 
forceful, so bountifully alive and so plenteously productive as 
the man whom Meredith rightly called the greatest lyric poet 
in the whole of literature. The charge might not implausibly 
be brought against Mallarm£, say. But Swinburne! — who in 
this matter might be taken as the exact opposite of the French 
poet who was tortured by the blank sheet on to which he 
could rarely project the world of his imagination. 

** But Lafourcade, unable to meet this weighty consideration, 
would shift his ground, and say or hint that Swinburne was 
sexually sterile He does so in tire phrase ‘im puissant a r^agir 
aatx stimulants oidinaires de l’instinct’, giving particular 
emphasis and significance to the flfrst word by the use of italics. 
Again, on the face of it, the idea that a man who was a 
babilan m a sort of eunuch could produce what Swinburne 
did is nothing short of comical. It is all the more so when we 
are told that the ‘sterility froide’ was accompanied by an 
‘intensity dc passion inassouvie’ (my italics in both cases) — a 
sublime paradox or oxymoron, which for Lafourcade and his 
kind is perhaps tesolvable into sense by mental processes not 
available to the rest of humanity. (He piobablv got the idea 
and the formula from Baudelaire: cf. the two following lines 
from the latter’s lesbian poem mentioned in the last note but 
three : 


Jamais vous tie pourrez assouvir votre rage . . . 

* * * 

L’dpre sterilite de votre jouissance . . .) 

But apart from this general consideration (the improba- 
bility— to put it mildly — of a sexual impotent being so 
productive), 1 which we cannot stop to develop here, it may 
be asked on what precise grounds is this charge brought 
against Swinburne? What is the evidence that he was really 
imj>otent sexually? The story of the relations .between him 

‘ What about Ruskin? it may be asked in this connexion. But the 
full truth about Ruskin has yet to be revealed. 
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and Adah Menken? But there is a good deal of legend, and 
nonsensical legend, in that story that has been uncritically 
accepted as fact open to no sort of doubt. This, however, is 
another of the many important matters that I reserve for treat- 
ment in the book ( Swinburne : the Arcane Side) that will 
follow this volume. In the meantime 1 do no more than sug- 
gest that the so called evidence be looked at again; if it is, 
narrowly and without preconception, it is more than probable 
that a surprising amount of it will turn out to be exceedingly 
flimsy- It should not be necessary to remark that the mete fact 
that Swiuburne was a masochist is no proof at all that he was 
sexually impotent. 

One mav incidental! v enquire with what accuracy it can be 
said that Lesbia (who in this matter is supposed to be repre- 
sentative of Swinburne 1 ) as well as Baudelaiie’s two tribades, 
is sterile, and that the passion of such women can never receive 
satisfaction. Surely they get as full specifically sexual satisfac- 
tion fiom their intercoms*' as normal people do from theirs 5 
Surely Lesbia would have been assouvie had she been able 
to make Margaret her lovei ? As much so as any woman with 
anv man (within the limits of the sexual act throughout its 
whole gamut up to the final jounsance)', as much so as Sappho 
was, which presumably was in the fullest degree; as much so 
as the numerous tribades in Sadc's works, who arc nearly il 
not quite all sexual dualists, and proclaim that intercourse 
with their own sex is much more satisfying than with the 
highly expert males to whom they occasionally turn for the 
sake of a little variety? (indeed mote than these last women, 
from the fact that she is exclusively homosexual, and there- 
fore would find a profoundcr gratification if the lesbian 
delights which leave them with no feeling that they have not 
reached fulfilment.) The whole and the only tragedy of Lesbia 
is that she cannot gee her native satisfaction with the only 
woman whom she loves supremely. 

Such love,* of course, is sterile — but only in the sense that it 
does not result in procreation; and fully normal love is sterile 
too in this seme, fahen effective measures are taken to obviate 
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procreation. And, I submit, it is in this sense only that Swin- 
burne can be said to have been sterile : those of a contrary 
opinion must bring forward something really worthy of the 
name of proof. 

Lafourcade's view of the characters under discussion, then, 
is very largely absurd. Whether these characters are alive, real, 
and otherwise successful is a matter of opinion; but it is a 
matter of demonstrable fact that they are not mere reflections 
of Swinburne — who is not what he is represented as being 
by Lafourcade and the general run (if not the whole) of 
those who have undertaken to give an account of his 

pcisonality. 

Hcibert, on the other hand, is fhore than a reflection of the 
poet : *n a considerable extent, if not altogether, he is a faith- 
ful portrait of the latter in his boyhood, youth and early 
manhood (here even Lafourcade could hardly fall into error). 
To begin with, the physical portrait, as far as one can check 
it from reliable testimony, is more than tolerably exact. The 
hair, for instance: Herbert’s ‘had much more of brown and 
red mixed into it [i.e. into the gold] than’ Margaret’s, ‘but 
like hers was yellower underneath’; here are the ‘three 
different colours and textures, red, dark red, and bright pure 
gold’ of Swinburne’s hair at Eton, according to Sir George 
Young, the most intimate of his school friends. The eyes: 
Herbert’s, ‘except for the green in them', were ‘best definable 
as citrine . . . Looked well into and thro’, they showed tints 
of blue and grey’, and they were ‘full of daring and dreams'; 
Sir George Young remembered Swinburne’s eyes as ‘green’; 
as Gosse saw them they were ‘greenish grey’; in Rossetti’s 1861 
portrait they ar* light blue (Gosse speaks of this as though it 
were a bad mistake, but the account of Herbert's eyes suggests 
that Rossetti was right, and had what Gosse had not, a vision 
for more remote delicacies of colour); as for the ‘daring’ and 
‘dreams’, they are the chief featute of Swinburne’s eyes as they 
were painted by Watts. Herbert’s eyelashes wefe 'longer and 
wavier than his sister’s’; Swinburne's cousin, Mrs. Disney- 
Leith, says that a ’peculiarity’ of the poet’s face was 'the length 
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and thickness of the eyelashes, which he used to complain 
would get entangled in a high wind'. Skin: Herbert’s was 'so 
thin and fair that it glittered against the light as white silk 
does’; Swinburne’s in his Eton days was ’very white ... a 
transparent tinted white’ records l-ord Redesdale, another of 
his cousins, and another of those who knew him best at school. 
The latter also records that 'of games he took no heed’; therein 
being like Herbert, who ‘preferred stories to sports*. 

Herbert’s reactions to life at Eton are also Swinburne’s, 
who was much less happy there than is generally supposed. 
Even Herbert's ‘blind passion of pain' on leaving home, his 
‘sense of petplexitv and exile’ at school, his impression that 
he was a ‘seagull in an aviury’ and that this was ‘no life for 
him’, which may seem to extieme to be autobiographical, are 
more than probably a trails* ript from the poet’s own experi- 
ences whe i he passed through the same period. Mrs Disney 
Leith retotds that ‘sea-gull’ was ‘one of his home nicknames’; 
land Redesdale says that he was ‘shy and resorted* at Eton, 
and Sir George Young that ‘he was not at home among Eton 
bovs’; and there is unpublished matter (which I shall bring 
out in a further volume) which confirms even tnoie decisively 
that this part of Leshia Brandon gives the quintessential truth 
regarding his Eton days. 

Ehe description of Herbert as 'wilful and idle and exigent 
in a noticeable degree’ during his boyhood may also be con- 
fidently taken as autobiographical: it is a key to Swinburne’s 
as yet unexplained irregular departure from Eton about two 
years before the normal time upon what Cosse discreetly calls 
'representations’ from the authorities who had found him too 
much of a handful. 

Furthermore, Herbert’s temperament in genet al is that of 
the young Swinburne. 1 One of the words used to describe him 

* One may say of Swinburne altogether : as the poet himself observed, 
'as in some points ... I found myself at thirty very much what l was 
at thirteen, so \ have some reason to fear that if 1 live so long I shall 
find mvsetf on the same points (like Landor) very much the same at 
seventy as 1 was at seventeen . . 
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is ‘excitable’; indeed, it occurs again and again. ‘His affections’ 
were ‘excitable’; and 'fervent'; he was ‘quiet usually and 
excitable always’ (this rather oxymoronic combination is re- 
peated in ‘by nature idle and excitable’); etc., etc.; evidently 
this quality was the most remarkable or prominent in his 
character. And he was ‘not ashamed of excitement’, he made 
no attempt to put an embargo on this tendency even when 
he reached what in worldly wisdom should be years of dis- 
cretion: he ‘actually screamed out with passion and pain’ at 
Mariani’s story of his brothet’s heroic death under Austrian 
torture. All this might be a description of Swinburne. His 
mother was so concerned at his excitability, his capacity for 
ra'pturc, in his childhood that «he sought the advice of a 
specialist. The latter’s verdict was that he was endowed with 
‘an c.«v>s of electric vitality ’. 1 But with this quality, as in 
Herbert’s case, there went a somewhat opposite quality, for 
which the word ‘quietness’ might be used. We have already 
quoted Lord Redesdale as saying that he was ‘shy and 
reserved’ at Eton; but there, too, according to the same wit- 
ness, he was ‘a bag of nerves’. However, this latter side of the 
poet is so well known, so much in evidence in his work, that 
there is no need to cite this kind of testimonv. If he had, 
following the rather silly English convention (or rather the 
Victorian convention, for it is not reallv tn litional), been 
‘ashamed of excitement’ and put an embargo on his excita- 
bility he would not have be.en the greatest of all lyric 
poets. 

It goes without saying that the immense attraction and 
obsession of the sea in Herbert’s boyhood is entirely autobio- 
graphical. ‘The magnetism of the sea’ . . . ‘All his soul saluted 
it through his ernes’ ... ‘His heart opened and ached with 
pleasure’ ... ‘A violent and blind affection' . . . ‘The soul of 
the sea entered him’ . . . ‘Its incessant beauty maddened him 
with pleasure . . . filled him with a furious luxury of the 
senses that kindled all his nerves and exalted all his life’ — 

1 Repoited by Gosse in Life. 
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this is found in his verse, from first to last, giving it power 
and magnitude and strange elemental beauties as from some 
wild beyond the cosmos. And yet there is cosmos in it too; 
form brought to its furthest pitch. For Herbert was ‘conscious 
all over* not only of ‘the beauty' but also of 'the law of the 
things of nature. And — a fact that has never received due 
recognition — all his life Swinburne had a profound instinct 
for, and preconized, law, and served it faithfully in his own 
particular labour of literary creation. 

The beauty of things and the law at work in them were 
enough for the voung Herbert; he was 'a small satisfied 
pagan’; his real development was apart from the orthodox 
religious instruction which be received as a matter of routine, 
and which was not oppressive enough to prevent his ‘growing 
straight in the strength of his spirit'. Is this autobiographical 
too? Not entirely this time; it is rathei nostalgic, an idealisa- 
tion towards a completeness in this regard which was denied 
to Swinburne in his boyhood. As he himself confessed, he was 
brought up on the stiictest Anglican principles, ‘as a quasi- 
Catholic', and this diverted him so much from his natural 
course that he ‘went in for it passionately’. And so we find him 
writing to his mother as late as the age of eighteen : ‘How ] do 
trust that some day all will be able to worship together and no 
divisions and jealousies ‘‘keep us any longer asunder” ’. And 
in the same letter he uses the expression ‘Our Saviour’. He 
must, in retrospect, have been rather ashamed of such things 
when he was emancipated into his true religion a few veais 
later. This explains his educational dictum a propos of the 
growth of children like Herbert . . his relish of things will 
probably be just and right, his faith and his taste wholesome, 
if not twisted round and disfigured by the manipulation of 
fools, preached out of heart and moralised out of shape’. There 
is a note of bitterness here; ‘the manipulation of fools’ had 
thwarted his own progress towards the truer light. 

I have spoken of three stages in Herbert's life; boyhood, 
youth or adolescence, and early manhood; but it will have 
been observed that, compared with the first and third, the 
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middle period is presented very exiguously (and in all proba- 
bility would not have figured to an appreciably larger extent 
had the book been completed). Technically, or from the point 
of view of the psychology of fiction, this is interesting, and 
bears out Thibaudet’s judgment that adolescence does not 
lend itself to treatment in a novel. The opposite, says this 
acute critic, is the case with the period of childhood; which, 
compared with that of adolescence, is clear, perspicuous, 
spontaneous, and has a life and logic of its own which are 
harmonious and complete. And so it is not beyond the grasp 
of the novelist. But adolescence is not clear-cut and well- 
defined; it is turbid; it is made up of unrevealed secrets, of 
’ difficulties, of half-shades that shift into a blur. In other words, 
childhood is a definite state, but adolescence is a period of 
transition Thibaudet instances The Mill on the Floss, which 
he thinks the most abundant and the most beautiful of the 
epical novels of the nineteenth century: here the infancy of 
Tom and, Maggie is presented on an ample scale, whereas 
their adolescence gets very summary treatment. And Thi- 
baudet generalises, and says that with the exception of Jean 
Christophe, where the temperament of the hero and the 
author's mode of procedure are exceptional, there is no novel 
in which adolescence receives satisfactory treatment. As I have 
said, this is borne out by Lesbia Brandon. Here also child- 
hood or early boyhood is presented on an ample scale and 
convincingly, but adolescence is presented hardly at all. Again. 
Thibaudet says that it is extremely difficult for a novelist to 
render love in the case of an adolescent; to convey love with 
the differentiation that belqngs to it at that period. When the 
novelist attempts it. he conveys love pure and simple, l’ amour 
iternel, love as it is known to those of adult age like himself. 
This also is borne out by Lesbia Brandon. Herbert’s love for 
Lesbia on his first meeting with her in his adolescence is not 
sensibly different from that which he experiences for her as a 
young man. It is true of course that we see ^relatively little 
of his feelings in the former case (but that very fact is perhaps 
a proof of the thesis that adolescence of its nature can get no 
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more than scanty treatment 1 in a novel). And it may be that 
Thibaudet exaggerates here: that the love of an adolescent 
does not (at least in all cases) differ essentially from that of 
a grown man: that V amour kernel can be present in its ful- 
ness when the lover is no moi e than a youth. 

That Herbert’s lively interest in European, and particularly 
Italian politics is Swinburne’s is so obvious to anyone who 
knows the poet’s work even superficially that demonstration 
can here be dispensed with.’ 


1 This judgment of Thibaudet’s was first published in 1912. In that 
year there was also published Alain Fournier's Le Grand Meaulnes, 
which would no doubt have bctYi cited by Thibaudet. had he been 
writing at a subsequent date* as constituting m some degree yet anothei 
exception; as wouJd also cmain later works eg. Jules Roma in's /'<£ 
Copains , parts of Roger Martin du Card's Le* Thibault , Gidc’s I e\ 
Faux Monnayeun Cocteau's Enfant* terrible t, and moic than one 
of Mauriac’s novels It inav be noted nindentallv that in Le* hnfmts 
terrible s there is an incest (ht other and sister) situation, but it does 
not come to the point of consummation 
3 The sillv old idea that Swinburne lived a mindless life in a tower 
of pretty (or the opposite of pietis) dreams 1 emote from the world of 
everyday reality is still strong, and it will probablv take a long turn 
for truth to consign it to the rubbish-heap The latest expression of 
this absurdity is Mr Henry Tieeces Introduction to a hrochuze of 
'Selected Poem* of Algernon Charles Nwinbuine’ (London, The Gio\ 
Walls Pi ess, *94#). It is with melancholy amusement that one reads 
here that m contradistinction to Swinburne's attitude to such matters 
certain people ‘presumably’ found it ’important that the 1914 18 War 
happened when and where it did'. As if tt were not of tremendous 
importance to Swinburne that things of the same kind happened rn 
his own lifetime! But this Introduction is full of the traditional non 
sense. 'iWittburne was a man of onh slight intellectual force', 'he was 
impervious to any sort of intellectual pressure’, etc., etc. Pracncalls 
everything Mr, T recce says in this Introduction is glaringly wrong, and 
is no more than a docile j e-hash of wh.u is worst in the stagnant in 
competence of past cntics. Even Lafourcadc was immeasurably better 
than Mr. Trcece; he at least met and refuted what should haye been 
once for all certain of the nonsense that Mr, Tieece serves up again 
It is as though Lafourrade’s and other work in this direction had nevei 
been done. 

What chiefly strikes one in Mr. Trrece and other traducers of the 
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Herbert’s masochism too is verv largely Swinburne's. Of 
this I have said enough for present purposes in this section 
and in the Notes; that is one of the matters I shall discuss 
more fully in a later work; where also I shall examine to what 
extent other things in Herbert's history are also taken from 
Swinburne’s For example, Hcihcrt’s sister Margaret and his 
attitude towards her. And Mr. Finley: is he, as Lafourcade 
suggests, in part a portrait of Lord Houghton?; does he in 
part detive fiotn eeitain personages in the work of Sade? (In 
discussing sadism and masochism here 1 have been rather con- 
cerned to indicate differences between Swinburne and the 
latter; in Swinburne: the Arcane Side 1 shall estimate the 
p'oet's debt to the boldest and most thoroughgoing historian 
and philosopher of sexual wavs and means that the world has 
ever seen — 01 ever will see, it may be pretty safely predicted: 
at least it is hard to imagine how anyone could go further in 
the presentation of the whole lange of sexuality from the 
normal to the dmormal in its most extreme reaches. D. H. 
Lawiencc and James Joyce aie innocent infants compared to 
the Marquis once he moves into his own strided And taking 
Swinburne’s novelistic work as a whole, I shall in this later 
supplementary volume deal with the following points and 
enquire to what degree, if any, they aie autobiographical: the 
sadistic father; the entanglement of cousinstirps; other con- 
sanguineous relations (such as the one mentioned above), and, 
connected with these, the question of incest; and such other 
matters as are common to the novels, recur in them as motifs 1 
that may be called obsessiona 1 , and give them homogeneity. 


(Note * Continued — 

poet is their amazing ignotance — ignotance not simpl> of Swinburne 
but of many othei things of which knowledge is essential if Swinburne 
is to receive his due assessment. 

1 1 will say here, in connection with the elopement theme, that 1 do 
not accept as true the storv — circulated bv two wildly irresponsible 
and (to use a polite wotd) mvthporic writers — that an elopement of 
Swinburne with Rossetti’s wife was possible or had actually been 
arranged. 
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make them so many variations of one and the same work — a 
work that was always in the background of Swinburne’s mind, 
but which he never brought forth in its fullness. 1 

But there is one question of this class that I will deal with 
here, and that is the provenance (apart from Swinburne’s 
imagination) of Lesbia — the influences, if any, that went to 
her making (and consideration of this matter will develop into 
an enquiry respecting influences in general with regard to the 
book as a whole). Lafourcade sees autobiography here sug- 
gesting that the relations between Herbert and Lesbia are in 
some measure a ‘transposition dc l’episode de “Boo” (Jane 
Faulkner. qui inspiva 1c Triumph of Time).' This can be dis- 
missed as an imjiossibility^for the story of Swinburne and 
‘Boo’ is a piece of impossible nonsense, as I shall prove irre- 
fragably in my next work on the poet.' In any case, as it is not 
pai t of the ‘Boo’ myth that this female was a sapphist there is 
not much point in trying to find in it a parallel or an analogue 
lot the situation between Heibeit and the sexually impossible 
Lesbia. 

lafourcade. blindly groping after the tiuth, emits another 
idea notable for fantasticality: that ‘a whole side’ of Lesbia’s 

if 

character is ‘directly copied’ from Christina Rossetti. Lesbia. 
the complete pagan, eager and teadv for passionate experience 
(with an affinity of her own sex); of ‘warm’ temperament, 
’wan’ only because it lias nevet been properly satisfied. 
Cluistina practically the opposite of all this, an ultra-devout 

1 The latest of the projections of this work was a nos el in \ersc 
I he Sisters, A Tragedy, which appeared in 189a. 

1 Gosse, it appears, was the arch-agent in the propagation of the 
balderdash. For the story, see his Bonchurch Isfe of Swinburne, p 78 
1 he latest Tetailer of the legend is Mis. Rossetti Angeli in her Dante 
G abort Rossetti {1949). My suspicions regarding it began many >cais 
acj. but 1 had nothing factual to bear them out; and, in spite of mis 
git mg, I provisionally referred to the fable as though it were hisioij 
in an article entitled Unpublished Swinburne which appeared in Life 
and fatten in January 1948; since then, however, I have obtained 
delmite evidence proving that my intuitive feelings were altogether 
sound. 
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Christian ascetic who was a full nun except for the official part 
of the business . . . Irrespective of this decisive consideration, 
their mere physical qualities show the enormous difference 
between them. Lcsbia with 'the fiery beauty of her face', her 
‘fine and close mouth with small lips’, etc. : compare this with 
the portrait of Christina executed by her brother in 1848, 
when her channs were at their freshest . . . Lafourcade’s reasons 
for equating the two are funny in their flimsiness. (1) Lesbia 
also was a poetess; (2) she also shunned men; (3) she also 
admired Sappho. Apart from the fact that on a basis of this 
kind Lesbia might be equated wirh lots of cloistered spinsters, 
it may be remarked that (1) the ‘pulse and play of the blood’ 
of Lesbia’s poetry is hardly a quality of Christina’s; (2) the 
latter shinned men for a reason the very contrary of that 
whith made Lesbia do the same (and can it even be said that 
Christina shunned the opposite sex? — seeing that she was at 
least once engaged, and only broke off that engagement 
because the man was a Roman Catholic, she herself holding 
very strong Protestant views); (3) it is more than probable 
that Christina never read Sappho, except possibly in some 
translation in which inevitably there was no touch or note of 
the real Sappho; for, if she was a Greek scholar at all. it is 
practically certain she was not one to the extent .equired for 
an appreciative reading of the Mvtilenean poetess; but this 
point is really irrelevant, for nowhere in the novel is there 
any indication that Lesbia admired the latter! (According to 
her father, she wrote ‘sapphics’, which Herbert, probably quite 
rightly, took to be Latin — and anyhow ’sapphics’ is no more 
than a certain kind of metre ;*and, according also to her father, 
Lady Midhurst p~edicted that ‘she would be the real modern 
Sappho' in English; that this should in Lafourcade’s pate 
take on the meaning that she admired Sappho would simply 
be a matter of course.) 

Lafouvcade is as wrong on the negative as he is on the posi- 
tive side: he dismisses contemptuously the possibility that 
the Fragoletta of Henri de Latouche is a source for Lesbia 
and the situation arising from her peculiar character. Yet in 
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actual fact this now-forgotten 01 misprized work is one of the 
chief sources— indeed the chiefest— for all this part of Swin- 
burne’s novel. A few of the apposite facts will be enough to 
indicate this. Fragoletta (Camille Adriani) is an Italian herma- 
phrodite (with, one gathers, rather more of the male in her 
than the female), and from this proceeds the plot, or the main 
matter, of the sentimental part of the book.' She (or /and he: 
a bisexual pronoun is required) is passionately loved by 
d’Hautevillc, a voting French officer; he loves her 'comme on 
ainre cct cue adorable ou rnaudit qui doit faiie le destin de 
none vie’: l>esbia is an accursed person whose influence is 
fateful in Herbci t\ life. But Fragoletta meets and falls in love 
with d'Hauteville’s sister liagthiie: this is exactly the situa- 
tion of Lesbia in reference to Herbert and iiis sister; the only 
differ erne is that Eugenie reciprocates Fragolctta’s love, 
wheieas Margaret is apparently not so much as aware that she 
is loved by Lesbia. Fragoletta. even while making her love 
plain to Eugenie, warns the lattei against heiself: 

‘Moi, j'ai la home a offrir pour l’impossiblc amour que 
je denrande. La home. 1 ’inanitc, les dangers stenlcs 
d^fendez-vons de moil’ 

Such things as the following, said by her to the brother, recall 
even mote closely Lesbia’s repelling words to Herbert when 
he is making love to her : 

‘Voulez vous regretter la mobile affection d’une cure 
bizarre? Viendre/ vous dans t c pays ties fables . cherchcr, 
comme Orphic, une ombre?’ 

Fragoletta’s bitterness at her constitution, her feeling that she 
is the victim of some mistake, is very much like LesbiaV. 

(To the niter): 'Savez-vous ce que je suis . . .? Erreur, 

1 In part it is also an historical, or a political, novel (Latoutbe 
rlaimed th.it h£ was an initiator in this regard). Its republicanism and 
anti-r lericah-an tvould give it a further claim on the sympathies of 
Swinburne. 
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crime ou rebut de cette nature qui vous a tout d£parti . . 

- (To the brother ): ’Qu’y a-t-il de commun entre moi et 
les creatures humaines? je ne suis pas de leur espece.’ 

(To the brother again ) : ‘ . Dieu, que j’accusc d’incouse- 
quence et de mdchancetd. ’ 

(Cf. Lesbia's words to Herbert: ‘I have missed of so many 
things . . . God knows I repent of living, — if he knows any- 
thing about us, or cares’). She too, like Lesbia, feels that death 
is the only way out of an impossible situation; she will wel- 
come the mortal stroke from d’ Haute ville’s sword that will 
give her release : 

. • 'Otez-moi, comme un fardeau, cette vie qui m’a tour- 
mente sans but; aidez-moi a sortir d’un mondc oil je ne 
puis etre aiine!’’ 

Enough has doubtless been said to show that, if one is going 
to look for external origins for I.esbia, this is a patent one, and 
the most impoitant of all. The central idea is the same: the 
tragic situation — for herself and others — resulting from the 
fact that a woman is radically abnormal in her sexual consti- 
tution, a victim of some snange error on the part of forces 
that order — or fail to order — the world. And, especially with 
regard to the brother and sister, there is a striving parallel 
in certain of the developments. Lesbia, of couise, as a per- 
sonality, is Swinburne’s own creation; she is very different 
from Fragoletta (although no more different — one might even 
sav less different — than some other figures of fiction who cer- 

* d’Hautevillc thinks that Fngg>lctta in her male character and 
costume has fully seduced his sister (and the ingenuous Eugenie also 
thinks that, having ceased to \esist the ineffectual ardoms of the hetma- 
phrodite, she has lost her ‘virtue’). He pursues her to Italy, finds her, 
and gives her a choice: either she marries Eugenic or else she must 
fight a duel with him. (In her masculine capacity she had passed as a 
twin-brother of herself; d'Hauteville, who finally kills her, neser dis- 
covered that the supposed young man was Fragoletta; never knew 
that he had slain his love, whom he imagined lost somewhere in the 
world; this is the crowning touch of tragedy in a wotk that is charged 
with tragedy in all of it that has to do with the unfortunate heroine.) 
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tainly derive from the latter and who are also influences that 
go to the making of Lesbia). She is much more gifted, edu- 
cated, civilised and complex than the Italian girl, who, albeit 
there is aristocracy in her lineage, is rather a primitive 
creature. But the latter and her fate is undoubtedly part of 
Lesbia’s ancestry, and the part of it that most appears in her. 

Lafourcade, asininely anxious to prove that Swinburne 
owed nothing to Latouche's far from contemptible book, says 
that he was well aware of its *£normes d^fauts’. The only thing 
he could have had in mind here is a remark of Swiribume’s 
in A Note on Charlotte Bronte, which he cites elsewhere: 

*. , . the Rhadamanthine author of "Fragolctta”; who cer- 
tainly, to judge by his own examples of construction, had 
some right to pronounce with authority how a novel ought 
not to be written.' 

But this, as the context dearly enough indicates, only refers 
to a defect of construction in Ftagolrtta (a defect that occurs 
in more than one other of Latouche’s nine or ten novels). As 
I have alreadv remarked, Frngoletta is partly a historical or 
political novel, and partly a story of sentiment or passion of 
which the hermaphrodite is the moving cause. Now these two 
parts are not fttsed so as to make a unity. (Of this defect — one 
common to many well-reputed novels, historical and other — 
Latouche himself was fully conscious. Cf. the following from 
a letter written by him to his cousin Charles Duvernct on the 
subject of his novel entitled Aymar : ‘Ta remarque critique 
cst pleine de justesse. II y a interruption d'intdrtit, solution de 
continuity, entre la philosophic du livre et sa fable. Je n’ai 
pas le malbeur d'ignorcr ce dyfaut . . . Ce ddfaut cst inherent 
i ma maniere de traiter un sujet. J’y veux toujours un peu de 
portae et j’y cherche quclque int<5r£t. II n'y a que l’iraage du 
caduoee antique qui ait encore parfaitement r^alisA mon 
probleme, celui d’enlaceT autour du m£me rameau deux 
serpents qui font symdrie, se se parent avee grSce et se rejoign- 
ent harmonieusemenr. Le meme ddfaut est dans Grangen - 
euve, dans Fragolelta’ .) But each of the Jtwo non-fused parts 
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may be of high quality in itself. And it does not follow from 
Sjyinburne’s awareness of the lack of unity that he did not 
admire one or both of them. And as a matter of fact he did 
greatly admire the second part (that having to do with the 
hermaphrodite). He may have admired the other, too, as Bal- 
zac did (cf. the latter's words: ‘Lorsqu’il [Latouche] aborde 
l’histoire, tout devient net, brillant, clair et sonore'); but of 
this there is no positive evidence, as there is in plenty of 
enthusiasm for the story of tragic passion. The fact that 
Lafourcade was a dullard does not secure him from a charge 
of bad faith in not citing this other judgment of Swinburne 
on one of the most notable 1 novels of the period that might 
take its name from Balzac: 

*. . the Fragoletta of Henri de Latouche . . . that singular, 
incoherent, admirable novel, so various and vigorous in 
manner of work; full of southern heat, and coloured as with 
Italian air and light to the last page of it.’* 

1 What does Saintsbuiy say of it in his History of French Literature 
(620 pages)? He docs not so much as mention Latouche! — although 
he gives liberal space to Janin, Sandeau and other minores or minimi 
of the .same period. But then Saintsbury, who is vastly and ludicrously 
wrong in much if not most of what he does sav about French literature 
(he was not fitted to deal with it), does not so much a« uention Laclos 
either in his misnamed ‘History' : it is incredible, but there is not a 
word in it about Les Liaisons dangereuses, which Swinburne rightly 
called the greatest book in the century in which it was produced. For 
the still more extraordinary (and very funny) treatment of Laclos by 
Saintsbury in his History of the French Novel see Note 159 on 
Chapter III. 

* Les Abimes. Par Ernest Clouet (MS. in British Museum). There is 
factual mis-statement in the concluding words, for parts of the story 
are set in France, and have the corresponding atmosphere. 

It must be to this judgment that Lafourcade refers when, a propos 
of Swinburne’s poem Fragoletta, he says that Tadmiration de Swin- 
burne pour ce livre (Latouche’s work of the same name] dtait en grande 
partie ironique*. This statement is altogether and impudently gratuitous; 
there is not the slightest reason for regarding this expression of admira- 
tion as in the very least ironical; it is true that it occurs in a piece of 
work that in its general intention is a burlesque; but in certain pans 
of it, as (for instance) here and in a passage on the Marquis de Sade, 
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Latouche’s Fragoletta, indeed, and especially the eponymous 
character with her ambiguous sex haunted the imaginaiton af 
Swinburne for many years. Another witness of this is the piece 
entitled Fragoletta in the first Poems and Ballads: 

0 Love! what shall be said of thee? 

The son of grief begot by joy? 

* * * 

Being sexless, wilt thou be 
Maiden or boy? 

1 dreamed of strange lips yesterday 

And cheeks wherein the ambiguous blood . . . 

• * * 

* * * 

IV hat fields have bred thee, or what groves 
Concealed thee, O mystenous floivrr, 

O double rose of Love's . . .?* 


(Note * continued ) — 

Swinburne eliminates news that arc completely his own I afnuic hV 
failed to see that he doe* not cite this judgment as an e\tra\ag inte of 
the fictitious Clouet, but formulates it incidentally, in his own name 
as a commentator on a subject handled by Clouet Besides, had the 
passage been ironical, it would not have contained the losmaiu 'm 
coheietH' along with purely eulogistic woids. incoherent’, it mas be 
noted, expresses the unfavourable criticism tomeved in the afoie 
mentioned passage from A Note on (Jiarlotte £bcw/e, which Lafoui 
cade disingenuously cites as though it represented Swinburne’s eutue 
opinion on the lx>ok m question. 

* Lafourcade, brutkhlv bent on traducing Latouche and doming 
that Swinburne owed anything to him, says: *il m’a £te impossible de 
dC fotmu lr mondre rapport entire I afftigearue production de 1 Mifeur 
des poemes de Corner [i.c Latouche] et la Ftagoletta de Swinburne’ 
This in spite of a declaration (which he cites) by W. M. Rossetti (who 
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Eve* 1 ! mow eloquent of this hantise is the passage in the 
Deduatum of the same volume, where Fragoleiti ins hei 
plee am >ng the women who ha\e chiefly moved the poet s 
iua;;i'i,itiou : 

O daughters of dreams and of stories 
That life is not wearied of yet, 

Faustine, Fragoletta, Dolores, 

Felise and Yolande and Juliette . . 

‘Livre tetne et banal’, ‘allligeante production’: if Lafout- 
t ado’s estimation weie right Swinburne must have been some- 
thing of a fool to have had an cmhusi.istir admiration for so 
poor a flung Something of a fool he evidently was. in Gosse s 
e*es, who. touttarv to Lafourcade. frank.lv admits the admira- 
tion, and characterises it as ‘violent and inexplicable’. The 
j idgment implied in the later epithet is typical of Gosse’s 


{Note * (o)ihnued) — 

was m verv Hose much with Swinburne at the time in quest ’on) that 
the poem 'Fiagolctta* was inspired bv Latouchc's book Lafonicade, 
having thus dismissed Latouche. affirms that the |X>em is ‘sans dome’ 
founded on a sketch of three heads bv Giorgione (which Swinburne 
cmsorilv mentions in his Notes on Designs of th Old Marten at 
Flore rue), It is unnecessary to say that this is nothing but giatuitous 
nonsense, 

1 It would be difficult even for Lafourcade to maintain that the 
Fragoletta of these lines is merclv one of rhree heads in a sketch. Of 
con i sc she is a 'daughter of story’, and the story is that by Latouche 
which the poet found ‘admit able‘ fc 

We may note here that, apart from Lesbia herself, a reminiscence of 
Latouche’s novel in I.csbia Brandon occurs in a passage, towaids the 
end of Chapter III, describing Herbert’s beauty as he lav sleeping 
\ . . a head to he caressed by Bacchus and carved bv Polvcles' This 
Polyclcs (so little known in England that even his name is not to he 
found in many standard books of reference such as Smith's Smaller 
ClaWual Dictionary of Biography) is the sculptor of tl^e statue of the 
Hermaphrodite which d’Hauieville. Fragoletta and another character 
see in Chapter IV of Latouche's book: the sight of the statue first 
awakens in Fragoletta a full consciousness that she herself is an epicene. 
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radical incompetence as a man of leters. ‘Man of letters’ in- 
deed is a misnomer; in very reality, and in spite of his adroitly 
decorated facade (and in spite of all other things, including 
the strange — or perhaps not so strange — fact that he was 
appointed to a lectureship in literature by the University of 
Cambridge) he was almost as unlettered as his very congenial 
companion Wise. (It must be remembered that he was not 
educated even in the ordinary sense, and that he never suc- 
ceeded in educating himself.) In the matter of Fragolttta I 
find the opinion of men of the calibre of Balzac (not to men- 
tion Swinburne) infinitely more authoritative than that of 
nullities such as he and Lafourcade and others of their kipd. 
I have already cited part of Balzac's judgment; a little more 
of it will not be out of place here, and it will have relevance 
to later sections of our argument. 

‘Cet ouvrage est destine k un grand £dat/ he proclaimed m 
the article of 1829 from which the just-mentioned citation 
comes. In another article (still on Fragoletta), in 1831.* he 
saluted Latouche as ‘Un des hommes chez qui une haute- 
raison s’unit k une grande puissance d’ imagination’. Here too 
he well summed up the central theme of the book, the drama 
of passion, and its inevitable advance into tragedy : 

’Faites poser devant vous cet etre incxprimable, qui n’a pas 
de sexe complct, ct dans le coeur duquel luttent la timiditd 
d’une femme et l’^nergie d’un homrae, qui aime la sceur, est 
aim£ du fr£re, et ne peut rien rendre k l’une ni k I’autre, 
voyez toutes les qualities de la femme rassembWes dans cette 
interessante Eugenie, et toutes celles de 1'homme dans ce 
noble <f Hautevillc; placez enure eux l’effrayant et gracieux 
Adrian i. corame la transition de ces deux types; jetez sur ces 
trois figures de la passion k pleine main, torturer ces trois 
coeurs avec des combinaisons dont l'idrfe ne se rencontre 
nulle part; puis, ne pouvant trouver de baume k ces in- 
dicibles souff ranees, Clever ce malheur k son comble, 

1 Both these articles appeared in Le Mercure du XIX* silcle. 
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imagine/ un dernier, un £pouvantable sacrifice, £puisez 
t!nfm toutes nos facultes, ct vous aurez cr£e un chef- 
d'oeuvre, vous aurez fait Fragoletta.' 

Again, in 1831, in his Lettres sur Paris, he spoke of ‘les ravis- 
santes pages dc Fragoletta’. 

Those who have not read the book will at least see from all 
this that it is more than an ‘alfligeante production’, and that it 
is far from 'inexplicable' that it should have been admired 
by Swinburne. 

Now Balzac not only had a great esteem for Latouche 
(tempered, of course, as in Swinburne’s case, by a certain 
amount of reservation); he was considerably influenced by 
him, and not merely by him as the author of the work on the 
hetmaphroditc But as the influence of this work on him is 
what concerns us particularly, we shall limit our attention to 
it. Seraphita, one of his most ambitious undertakings, pro- 
ceeds from it in v'ery large measure, a fact of which he made 
no secret : on the contrary, he very explicitly drew attention 
to it. ‘Seiaphita’, he said (to give only one supporting citation), 
'scrait les deux nature en un seul dtre, coniine Fragoletta’. 
Seraphita, then, like Fragoletta, is epicene; moreover she 
(or /and he) is loved by a man and a woman, although in this 
case they are not brother and sister. Thus (all due deductions 
being made, of course) to the influence of Latouche on the 
author of Lesbia Brandon is added that of Balzac, and we have 
here one indication of what was in Swinburne’s mind when 
he described that work as being Balzacian as well as an essay 
in poetry. . 

(Swinburne w r a- steeped in Balzac before he left Oxford. I 
have drawrn up a list of the French books borrowed by him 
from the library of the Taylor Institution between March 
1 859 and May 1 860 (that given by Lafourcade is incomplete), 
and it includes over forty of Balzac’s works. Seraphita is 
among them. He also had a copy of his owm o£ at least one 
volume, containing Seraphita and two other stories, foT it 
appears from an unpublished letter of his that he sent this 
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volume to a friend in February 1860. In this letter he speaks 
of Seraphita as ‘a lusus naturae, hermaphrodite, quasi-eumuh, 
or — something. You know I ding to physical interpretations.' 
It may be taken for granted that he knew intimately all the 
works of Balzac mentioned in these pages.) 

Seraphita is not the only work of Balzac which to some 
extent has ils origin in Fragoletta. An earlier story, Sairasine, 
is also derivative from the same source. Sairasine is a young 
French sculptor who, during a residence in Rome falls 
passionately in love with Zambinella, a prima donna of one of 
the diicf opera-houses in that city. For him, she is the bcautd 
idcale after which he has always sought, and so far always in 
vain; the artist in him — and the man as well — is roused' to 
extremes of ecstasy by the wonder of her many qualities. In 
her are the ’exquises proportions de la natvire feminine’ which 
satisfy all his exigencies. Perfections which he has hitherto had 
to be content with finding, one in one woman, another in 
another, and so on, he now finds combined in one and the 
same creature. Hands, legs, neck, shoulders, breasts -every- 
thing. as far as it is revealed on the stage, is just as it should 
be . . . After watt hing her night after night from a stage-box 
(not unobserved by her), he secures access to her. and presses 
upon her the fervour of his love, which, like Herbert’s for 
Lesbia, is teady to run to mad excesses of devotion: if she 
wished, he tells her, he would even give up his sculpting, the 
thing through which he expresses his genius. He offers what 
to an artist is more than life itself — is not this masochism 
pushed to its furthest point? The following is part of her 
response to this love whose, greatness takes it besond 
sanity; 

'J'abhorre les homines encore plus peut-ckre que je ne hats 
les femmes . . . Lc roonde est desert pour moi. Jc suis une 
creature maudite condamnee k comprendre le bonheur, A 
le sentir, a. Ic desircr, et . . . Jforcie k le voir me fuir k toutc 
heure . . . Jc vqus defends de m'aimcr. Je puis fitre un ami 
divoui pour vous . . . J’ai besom d'un trite . . . Elle sourit 
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tristement, et dit en murmurant: "Fatale beauts 1” EUe 
V leva les ycux aux cicl. En cc moment ses yeux eut je ne sais 
quelle expression d’horreur si puissante, si vive, que Sarra- 
sine en tressaillit.’ 

Is there not something in this of the response of Fragoletta 
to d’IIaute\illc— - and also of Lesbia to Herbert: the same 
tecoil, the same bitter sadness, the same thrusting away of the 
man into a perplexed despair? 

Sarrasinc decides to abduct Zambinclla with the help of 
some friends; but just before doing so he is informed that she 
is a castrate male: for in the Papal States women are not 
allowed to appear on the stage, *and female rdles are taken 
bv males n hose sex has been ablated . . . Nevertheless, he 
heats ‘her’ off to his studio, and finally proceeds to kill her. 
when he himself falls under the daggers of three agents of a 
cardinal who is politely called her ‘protector’. 

Zambinclla is virtually an hermaphrodite. The operation 
he had undergone had set going in him forces that made him 
vei v largely a female. (Doubtless, tendencies or potentialities 
in this direction were part of his original constitution. Medical 
science knows of cases in which a person's sex begins to change 
spontaneously. I make this remark with a view u> indicating 
that Balzac’s Zambinella is not an impossible character.) And 
so to some extent we have here again the central idea of 
Fragoletta. 

There is no hermaphroditism in Balzac’s La Fille aux ycux 
d'or, and so from this point of \iew it cannot be said to show 
the influence of Fragoletta. But there is something analogous 
to hermaphroditism in it, dual love on the part of the principal 
t haracter; and the sapphism, and other things, connect it with 
Lesbia Brandon (Swinburne refers to it in more than one 
passage, with which I have dealt in the course of the Notes). 
And so, particularly as we have, A propos of the provenance 
of Lesbia, been ldd into speaking of sources* or influences 
from which Swinburne’s novel proceeds, we may as well deal 
here with this powerful story of the great romantic-realist. 
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Paquita Valdes, la fille aux ycux d'or, is a mysteriously 
guarded young woman, born of a Georgian mother (the wife 
or mistress presumably of a full or half-castc Spaniard) in 
Havana, and brought theme to Paris by the Marquise dc 
San-Real, the wife of a Spanish grandee too old to be of any 
concern to her in her sexual life. Henri dc Marsay, a blast 1 
young man of singular beauty and commanding personality, 
passes her more than once as she is walking with a duenna in 
the Tuileries; and from the beginning each of them is strongly 
attracted to the other. He sees in her the most adorably 
feminine person he has ever met; a creature who, Asiatic by 
her mother, tropical by her birth, and European by her up- 
bringing, presents a rare variety of charms. As Sarrasinc did 
in the case of Zambinella, he finds combined in her perfections 
that hitherto he has only found separate in different women 
(and in the matter of women he is a connoisseur with a very 
extensive experience). He manages to get to her beyond the 
formidable barriers by which she is enclosed. All his c\pc< ta- 
tions were realised; her body was superb, there was no part of 
it that was not voluptuous; she was a magnificent love- 
machine, ‘the richest organisation’ that Nature had ever made 
for love; any other man than de Marsay (a character of iron) 
would have bedn frightened by her powers as an amorist . . .' 

She was evident far from innocent; but (to his astonishment) 
she was technically a virgin. 

She told him that from the age of twelve she had been shut 
away from the world,’ and taught to hate men; and that she 


' 1 faithfully report Balzac, whom certain readers will no doubt find 
extravagant. But Baudelaire, for example, an expert on these matters, 
would not have done so. 

1 How did she come to be in the Tuileries? it may be asked. She had 
got out of her confinement, during an absence of the Marquise de 
San -Rial by threatening tier duenna with immediate death (which she 
had the means of inflicting on her) if the latter would not let her sec 
as much of the world as was possible in the course of a walk. The 
Marquise’s absence lasts over die time she and de Marsay are in touch 
with each other. 
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had been loved only, and had never loved anybody. That was 
all of her secret that he was able to get out of her. 

At their first renrontre d’amour she cajolingly makes a 
strange request: that he should begin by dressing up as a 
woman. 

The second time, at the height of their ecstasy, she calls out 
a woman’s name. 1 Ic is at once disenchanted; feels that he has 
been made a fool of. used as a mere substitute, and in his anger 
he attempts to kill her. She is able to press a button before he 
does so, and he is foiled, but he determines to get back some- 
how and take his icvcnge upon her. 1 

He does get batk, but only to find the room in a terrible 
state; there is blood everywhere, and other signs of a desperate 
struggle. Paquita, pierced with dagger-wounds, is at the point 
of d<a»h, and another woman is standing over her. This 
woman is holding a blood-stained poniard; her garment is all 
ripped, her half-naked body is covered with scratches and 
bites, and, like some dreadful creature of prey, she is so intent 
upon her victim that at first she is not conscious that de Marsay 
has come into the room and is watching her. The Marquise 
de R£al (having learned that she had been supplanted by a 
man during her absence) has had her revenge, and robbed 
de Marsay of his. 

She is so like de Marsay that she might be 1.:*. twin sister. 
After a look at each other they both exclaim: ‘Lord Dudley 
must be your father?’ They were illegitimate children, by 
different mothers, of a member of the English peerage. 

‘She was faithful to the blood’ says de Marsay, pointing to 
the lacerated corpse of the woman whose consummate charms 
both of them have enjoyed. 

(Melodrama, ~11 this? No more than certain scenes in 
highly reputed works of Shakespeare and of many other 

1 He is a man who puts to death, or has put to death, people who 
have seriously incurred his displeasure. As 1 have said elsewhere, this 
character (who comes into some fifteen of Balzac's hovels, and was 
evidently a favourite of his creator) is a sort of Caesar Borgia in 
nineteenth-century Paris. 
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writeis consumed gieat or classic. The important thing is 
that melodtatna should transcend itself and assume the power's 
of tragedy. And with Baltic it does no less than with Shakc- 
speaie. Of. Swinburne’s description of Balzac, in the first 
paragraph of Ledna Brandon, as 'the greatest analyst of spirit 
and flesh that e\er lived’: and it is ii proper of — although, of 
course, by no means exclusively in referent e to — La fille au\ 
ycuv d’oi that Swinburne assigns to the French novelist this 
oecumenical and unshared primacy in one of the most im- 
portant matters of the art of the kind to which tragedy 
belongs ) 

We have here certain of the elements of Ledita Brandon: 
illegitimacy, offspring of th^same father by diffcient women; 
sapphism, the call of the blood : and we have further explana- 
tion of what Swinburne meant when he said his woik was an 
‘£tudc& la Bal/ac’. (Anothet notable thing in Leishia Brandon 
that is probably a reminiscence of La fille aux yrux d'oi is the 
desire of Paquita to see do Matsav dressed as a woman )' 

Although 1 am reserving consideration of Sade for the 
volume to follow this, I mas parenthetically note at this place 
the probable influence of this writer on the intrigue of Lesbia 
Brandon. I have already said (hat the complication of ‘inter- 
tangled incest’ 'in that work cannot lac ascribed to the in- 
fluence of Rdtif de la Bietonnc, and that it originates in 
Swinburne's own natuic and also m certain suggestions 
received from the milieu in which he moved as a youth But 
this needs to be supplemented Into tanglements of this sort 
are to be found in Sade, bv whom Swinburne was srrongly 
influenced. I shall ghc only one example here In florxnUe 
ft Cou *ti, ou le Fataltime, one of the stories in Les Crimes 
de I’ Amour, a man commits incest with his daughter, and she 
commits incest not only with her brother, but also (seventeen 
years later) with her son, the issue of this latter union (a crime 
of another order in this history erf a family is that she kills this 
son —having already been the cause of her mother’s death). In 
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this rich complication of triple incest (which no doubt roused 
competitive feelings in Swinburne) there is no real crime, no 
vice even bv conventional standards except that of love outside 
the holiness of wedlock. None of these people know that he 
or she is committing incest (anc! the daughter does not know 
the identity of the persons whose death she brings about). 
Everything is done in innocence. Only at the end does the 
truth come out, and it is shattering in its effect. The same 
innocence and the same late ret elation, as well as similar en- 
tanglement, is part of the plot of Lcsbia Brandon. 

It is perhaps worth noticing that there is another point in 
common between this story of Sude’ e and Swinburne’s novel, 
it is that indicated by the subtitle of the former: 'ou le 
Fatalisme’ /which is a solecism: the Marquis should have 
written ‘on la Fatalite). All these innocent people are the 
victims of some sort of Fate; their ‘criminal’ actions are not 
willed bv themselves, do nor rcallv proceed from them, but 
are errors into which they ate led, as it were, by circumstances 
or forces external to thcmsclvs, just as Oedipus was I have 
remarked that Lcsbia is the victim of a fatality; and so, from 
another point of view, or for different reasons, is Denham 
(and Margaret too if she is his loser); and Herbert also is a 
victim of the fate that defeats Lcsbia. From still another point 
of \ icw, Emma Bovary (a character by whom I u.»ve suggested 
Swinburne was influenced in more than one of the tentatives 
of his cycle) is a victim of something that might be called Fate. 
That is the name her husband gives it : ‘C’cst la faute de la 
fataliti’ is the poor man’s comment (‘un grand mot’ Flaubert 
calls it) when the lamentable history is closed by her suicide. 
But the operation of Fate is less external here than in Sade’s 
story and in the part of Labia Brandon of which ignorance 
is an element making for tragedy. Emma is never in what 
may be called the Oedipean situation. Her actions are wholly 
willed by herself, she knows what she is doing (relatively, of 
course; for absolutely every human being acts in ignorance, is 
driven by forces of which he has nothing like clear or full 
knowledge, and so may be called a victim of fatality. A fact 
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which Kafka, it seems, tried to convey — clumsily, or anyhow 
abortively, far from successfully — in allegorical or symbolical 
fashion in Der Prozess). But we have the Ocdipean situation 
in Bal/ac’s Im fille aux yeux d’or, which in viitue of that 
situation is more tragic that Madame Bm>ary (and Lesbia 
Brandon, too, in the relevant parts, is for the same reason 
more tugic than Flaubert’s work). 

Thibaudct. one of the most penetrating and suggestive 
critics of modern times (no British — and still less American— 
aitic of this century' is anything like his equal) affirms that 
the French novel in general (he even says ‘tout le roman 
ft annals’) since Madame Bovary has proceeded from that wotk, 
just as all French classical tragedy proceeded from the Cut 
and fiom Jndromaque; like Madame Bovary, all novels sub 
sequent to it have been ‘romans dc la fatalite’, works in which 
a fate or destiny rum its course, and in which a charm ter or 
t haracters are passive victims of its operation; wheieas in the 
preceding period — that between 1830 and 1857 — the opposite 
is the case: all the great novels of this period — I.cs Miserable 1 ,,' 
La Come die. humaine, Le Rouge et le Not r, etc. — ate novels 
of will, of resistant and foi ward-driving energies that cannot 
acquiesce in passivity. On the whole, no doubt, this is true.* 
But it does not apply to La fille aux yeux d’or and other pans 
of the Comcdie humaine, which are eminently 'romans de la 
fatalite (as is Lesbia Brandon, which is Bal/acian in this and 
not in the other direction), lesbia herself, it may be fmthei 
remathed, suffers from a fatality greater or wotse than those 
we hate mentioned so far. She is much more of a victim than 
Emma, or even than diarartets like those of Sade’s story or of 
La fill' >mx yeux d or, whose tragedy is the result of ignotancc. 
She does not suffer because of ignorance; but because of some 

1 If am sciolist objects that Let Miserable* was published in 186a, one 
can answer, on behalf of Thibaudct that roost of it was composed 
within the period named. 

* rp to the time -- 1 9*0- -when Thibaudct first published his essay 
on this subject; and. at least in so far as better or more genuine French 
novels are concerned, one need not stop at that date. 
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radical error in her very constitution (and against which she 
could hardly be anything but passive); and this makes her 
mote tragic than any of the other characters — Sade’s, Bal/ac’s, 
Flaubert’s --and their kind, to which vve have refeired in what 
immediately precedes. Beyond any doubt, she is a far more 
tragic figure than any character in Flaubert; and one might 
go further - but that would shock literary superstition and be 
of no service to Swinburne. 

1 pass over the inlluence of La tout he on Stendhal. Hugo, 
George Sand and otheis (which would have astonished the 
contemptibly ignorant Gosse and Lafourcade) and ionic to 
his inlluence in woik of Gautier which made a strong im- 
pression on Swinburne. Gauticr,*likc the latter, was obsessed 
by Fragoletta, and especially by the idea of ambiguous sex. 
His poem Contralto, for example, is a transposition into verse 
of the part of Latouche's novel dealing with the statue of the 
hermaphrodite : 

On volt dans la musee antique. 

Sur tin lit de mar b re sculpte, 

Une statue emgmalique 
D’line mquiitante bcaute. 


Est-ce un jeunc hotnmet est-ce une femme, 

Cue deesse, ou bicn un dieuf 

l.' amour, ayant peut d'etre infdme, 

Hesile et suspend son aveu. 

♦ * * 

Pour faire sa beaute maudite, 

Chaque sexe apporta son don. 

Tout homme dit: ‘C’est Aphrodite!’ 

Toute femme: * C’est Cupidon!’ 
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Sexe douteux, grdce ceriaine, 

On dirait ce corps inducts 
Fonda, dans lean de la fontaine, 

Sous lcs (misers de Salmans. 

* * • 

Swinburne's four sonnets entitled Hermaphroditus (which 

form a companion-piece to his Fragolctta) derive part of their 
inspiration from these verses of Gautier, and also, directly, 
fiom the chief source of the latter : 1 

♦ * . 
... To what strange end hath some strange god made fair 
The double blossom of two fruitless flowers? 

* * * 

Beneath the woman’s and the water’s kiss 
Thy moist limbs melted into Salmacis . . . 

This predilection for sexual ambiguity, or a twofold sex ttans* 
ccnding each of its constituents, which Swinburne shared with 
Gautier, is expressed more than once in prose in the latter’s 
Mademoiselle de Maupin ; the following will be sufficient as 
as an example : 

'C'est en effet unc des plus suaves citations du genie 
paicn que ce fils d' Her mis et d' Aphrodite. II ne se peut rien 
imagincr de plus ravissant au monde que ces deux corps 
tous deux parfaits, liarmonieusement fondus ensemble, que 
ces c *.»x beautth si £gales et si diff&entes qui n'en forment 
plus qu’une sup^rieure it tomes deux, parcc qu’elks se 


‘ Notwithstanding the note *Au Make du Louvre’ written after the 
sonnets. Of course, the inspiration from Gautier and La touche may 
h ne been lein/oiced by the piece of sculpture in the Lou vie; but the 
influence of the lajtcr is no more than secondary, Lafourcade is not 
jfcate of the important influence of Gautier's poem in this connexion. 
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temp&rent et se font valoir reciproqucment: pour un 
adolateur exolusif de la fotmc, y a-t-il une incertitude plus 
aimable que telle ou vous jette la vuc ce dos, de ces reins 
douteux, et de tes jambes si fines et si fortes, que l‘on ne 
sait si Ton doit les uttribuer & Meiture pr£t & s'envoler ou 
ft Diane sonant du bain?’ 

1 here is something of the thought and spirit of this passage in 
a section of the eleventh chapter of Lcsbia Brandon : 

This face had the singular dubious beauty distinctive of 
Italian bovs; a loveliness that wavers and hovers between 
.female and male . . . 

Ambigmtv, divergence from or transcending of the normal, 
in the tnntei of sex is the most important if not the all- 
governing tone option of Mademoiselle de Maupin. The 
rt ntral figure of this novel, which is almost entirely epistolary, 
is a young person called I hcodore. Theodoie is masterfully 
virile; he is a due devil ruler, a dashing hunter, a duellist of 
veiy founidable powers. He has so haulencd himself that he 
has risen superior to a icspect for human life as such. Al- 
together, he has exceptional force of character. He has, too, 
exceptional beauty of fac e and figure, as well as distinction, 
grace, and charm; altogether, there is about hi* masculinitv 
an attractiveness that is far from usual. Rosette, a young 
woman of aristocratic birth, falls in love with him, but he 
does not show himself responsive. In desperation, she offers 
him all sorts of opportunities fin secluded places) of enjoying 
her charms, whi'h are considsrable ; hut she can never bring 
him to the desired conclusions. All the same, Theodore is 
pleasantly Mined bv hot manifestations . . . She at last takes 
the extreme step of coming, in night-attire, to his bcdioom, 
and makes advances that even St. Anthony could hardly have 
resisted. Rut he is resistant: again, however, he is stirred, and 
something seems on the point of happening, when her sus- 
picious soldierly brother burst* into the room, and tells Theo- 
dore that he must either marry the lady or else fight a duel 
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on the spot, Theodore chooses the latter alternative, disables 
the hefty brother, and then rides away. 

Rosette discovers his whereabouts, and begs him to visit 
her at a castle of hers in the country, which he docs. She in 
the meantime has become the mistress of d’ Albert, a cynical 
but earnest and quite pleasant voting man who has all 
Gautier’s anti-Christian pagan philosophy, and especially his 
fervent aestheticism, and has long been looking for a woman 
who shall satisfy his very exigent ideas of what constitutes the 
right sort of lover. Rosette, in spite of her mans qualications, 
docs not come up to the tequired standard; she is not the 
woman sought bv the poet and idealist in him. In fact, he 
feels that he must continue, the search elsewhere, and is be- 
coming somewhat irked by his association with her. He is at 
the castle when Theodore turns up, is immediately impressed 
by him, and before long is horrified to find that he is falling 
deeply in love with him. (This horror, expressed several 
times, is a pioof— if any were needed — that Gautier — of 
whom d* Albert is largely a self-portrait — was the very opposite 
of homosexual, in spite of his predilection for hetmaphro- 
ditism and sexual ambiguity; as was Swinburne, who had 
the same predilection in much the same degree. Sadc, on the 
other hand, and his most typical character, would have been 
the contrary of shocked had they discovered they were con- 
ceiving a passion for a personable young man.) 

Rosette again comes to Theodoie’s room— -although not 
ahet bedtime on this occasion- , and he tells her that 'an un 
surmountable obstacle’ prevents him from returning her love 
in the onl) way that would be .satisfying to her. 

With the deepening of his passion, d’ Albeit has an in- 
creasing suspicion that Theodore is teally a woman in dis- 
guise; he is more than ever convinced of this when, in a 
performance of Shakespeare’s As You Like It, Theodore, pla>- 
mg the part of Rosalind to his Orlando, has to appear in a 
woman’s dies*. He finds Rosalind bewitching, and he has the 
impression that, addressing him in the amorous interchange 
of the play, Theodore is speaking directly to him as d’ Albert, 
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and not only to him as a character in Shakespeare. From now 
on he is absolutely certain that he has at last found the ideal 
lover for whom he has hitherto sought in vain; Theodore- 
Rosalind, in peisonality as w T cl! as physically, satisfies all his 
exigencies is foj him the one and only Companion in the 
whole universe — and so on: all the old romantic Platonic 
fancy of a complete dailing, pre-elect iminemot ially, known 
before she is met, and now found and recognised as the 
presence that has always been missing. To this effect he 
writes a long letter to her, not as Theodore but as Rosalind, 
and, waiting till her room is empty, goes and leaves it 
there. 

‘ Theodore is indeed a woirtan, and her real name is 
Madclainc de Maupin. As she explains in her part of the 
correspondence (to a woman-fi iend), she set out disguised as 
a man (after due training in the use of a sword, etc.) in order 
to gain the largest experience possible of the world — an ex- 
perience much more extensive than she could acquire if she 
showed herself as a female. In particular, she wants to make a 
thorough study of men, to get to know them as thev really 
arc in themselves and in the company of their own sex, when 
there arc no ladies about, before giving herself to any one of 
them as a lover (for she is boldly emancipated in her ideas, in 
spite of her strict conventual upbringing. In lac t, she is really 
shocking judged by the standards of orthodoxy. But so far 
she is absolutely ‘pure’ physically). ‘The solution of the great 
problem of a perfect lover’ is the ultimate goal of her quest : 
from an opposite direction she is making for the same objec- 
tive as d’ Albert. . 

But in the course of her adventures, her nature undergoes 
a curious change — or potentialities in it which in her ordinary 
life would have remained in abeyance are educed and de- 
veloped by the experiences through which she passes in her 
masculine disguise : she finds that her femininity or woman- 
hood is being replaced by something else, on at least is no 
longer single in her, that something of the opposite sex 
has come into her nature, and yet she is not simply a woman 
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plus a man, but something beyond both of these things: 1 

‘Je perdais insensiblemcnt 1’idde dc mon sexe, et je me 
souvenais k peine de loin en loin, que j'^tais femme . . . En 
vdritd ni Tun ni 1'autre de ccs deux sexes n’est le mien; je 
n'ai ni la soumission imbecile, ni la timiditd. ni les 
petitesses da la femme; je n’ai pas les vices des homines, 
leur degofttante crapule et leuvs penchants brutaux : — je 
suis d'un iroisi&me sexe a part qui n’a pas encore de 
nom . . .; j'ai le corps et I'Ame d’une femme, l’esprir ct la 
force d'un hornrne, et j'ai trop ou pas assez de l'un et de 
1’autre pour me pouvoir accoupler avec l’un d’eux . . . O 
Graciosa. je ne pourrais jkmais aimer compRtcment per-* 
sonne ni homme ni femme; quelque chose d’inassouvi 
gronde toujours cn moi . - . Ma t hi mere scrait d’avoir tour 
a tour les deux sexes pour satisfaire k cctte double 
nature . . 

Here we ha\e in full the idea of a double 01 . more than a 
double, a further, sex transcending the male and female ele- 
ments of which it is composed. And this {teison 'of a thud sex 
apart’ is different from those we have met so far; she is not 
physically hermaphroditic like Fiagoletta and she has not been 
mutilated to incompleteness like Zambiuella; and I'aquita. 
if she is really bisexual in tetnpci ament, is rudimentary com- 
pared to Mademoiselle dc Maupin. who is a very- accomplished 
< rcatui e, capable of living the life of a man of superior parts 
in more ways than one. Still, as her experiences with Rosette 
show, she remains fundamentally much mote a woman than 


’ The following observation of Haw kuk Filin may be cited as apjro- 
v.tc here : 'We may not know exactly what sex is; but we do know that 
it j» mutable, with the possibility of one sex being changed into the 
other sex, that^its frontiers ate often uncertain, and that there ate 
mans stages between a complete male and a complete female. In some 
foims of animal life, indeed, it is not easy to distinguish which is 
male and which female.' 
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a man; and yet she is not left altogether unaffected by advances 
here . . .* 

Wc have referred to as much of this work as is germane to 
the subject under discussion, but those who have not tead it 
mav like to be told parenthetically how the story ends. No 
answer comes to d’Albcrt's letter, and the poor fellow is left 
in suspencc for a fortnight; then Theodore goes to his room 
dressed as Rosalind again, and tells him that she has decided 
to give herself to him for a night, but that on the morrow she 
will resume her life as a male. They have a perfect night of 
love. 'L’amour de d’Albert monta a un thiffre formidable . . . 
Rosalindc avait de prodigicuscs dispositions . . .’ Then, when 
•he at last falls asleep, she dresses, and goes — not to her own 
room but to Rosette’s; and it is midday before she leaves it . . . 
She does not appear at eiiher of the following meals, retires 
early, and next day at dawn rides away from the castle, and 
never comes back. 

She writes to d 'Albert, telling him that they have had one 
pci feet night, and that she has gone away before the experi- 
ence can decline in qualitv, as it is bound to do sooner or 
later- in six months, two sears, even ten years — , however 
strong may be his feeling to the contrary. They will each go 
their own way now — and one day perhaps — who knows? — 
they may meet on the other side of the world. I et him live in 
this hope, and not go after her, for all search for her will be 
in vain. In her final words she bids him give the best consola- 
tion he can to poor Rosette, who (she says) must be upset at 
least as much as he by her unexpected departure: let them 
love each other in memory of their love for her. ‘Aimez-vous 
bien tous deux, en souvenir de tnoi, que vous avez aim£e l’un 
et l'autre el dites-sous quelquefois mon nom dans un baiscr.’ 

In the same way the bisexual Seraphita of Bal/ac left the 
man and the woman who loved her passionately — but without 


‘As 1 have aheady remaiked, Gautier, who has a* honor of male 
homosexuality, has no such feeling about lesbianism; and many men 
are like him in this. 
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giving either of them so much as a few consummating hours 
of love. And if she had done so she would nor have continued, 
and for the same reason as that which made Mademoiselle dc 
Maupin break off: in order that love may temain perfect, 
she said (anticipating the attitude of the Wagnerian Tristan), 
it must end in death when it comes into its pcifcction. 

The geneial theme of sexual ambiguity makes Mademoi- 
selle de Maupin a descendant of Latouche’s Fragoletla ; among 
resemblance of detail one may cite the alternatives of manage 
or a duel imposed by Rosette's brother on the heroine for 
the mistaken reason that the latter has been guilty of seduc- 
tion. 

Gautier's novel made a profound impression on Swinburne.- 
For him it was 

. . . the golden book of spirit and sense , 

The holy writ of beauty; he that wrought 
Made it with dreams and faultless words and 
thought . . . 

In prose he gate it c\en higher praise: it was ‘the most jK-ifect 
and exquisite book of modern times’. Aiul superlatiso lauda- 
tion of it is notjit all sut prising. Its charm (no idea of which is 
gtsen in the foregoing tapid summary* is one of the most 
delightful things in literature. The style is as pellucid and 
easy (and at need, wittv) as tha tof Voltaite at his best: and 
it has a quality of supple and poetic life that ts ne\er found in 
Voltaiie; and its atticism uses on occasion into passages of 
Asiatic grandeur.* 


1 And— inevitably of course, as it i> consubstantial with the sen 
texture of the French words — it is tou completely in any of the Fnglish 
translations. 

•There is, however, a rather serious fault of structure. I he letters 
are not duly sequent, and this results in a disunity that is awkward 
apatt from any abstiact theory of structure in the novel. The nan atm- 
in * rheodoieV letters to her friend is temporally a good deal behind 
that in d’ Albert's 'and in the parts of the story given by the author. For 
example, in Cb XI ‘Theodore’ (in d‘ Albert's account of events) h 
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This work confirmed* Swinburne’s interest in the theme of 
sexual ambiguity or abnormality and the artistic virtualities 
contained in it: there is no need, after what precedes, to give 
elaboration to this i>oim. The following declaration of 
cl' Albert (ot Gautier) might serve as an epigraph for Lesbia 
Brandon: 

‘Moi-meme, qui ai le comuum cn horreur, qui ne reve 
qu’avemures et ranges, passions fortes, extases d&irantes, 
situations bi/arres ct difficiles . . / 

Especially 'situations bizarres et difficilcs’ : and these are pro- 
vided in an eminent degree by the theme named in the last 
paragraph. Swinburne's originality was that, while keeping to 

(Xote * Continued ) — 

acting the part of Rosalind; but in her own account in Ch. XII she 
still has not reached the castle, and it is not till Ch XV that she her- 
self gets up to the play-acting The disadvantage of this is not offset 
bv any psychological gam in having the same events reported bv 
different personalities, 

a The temporal oider of the afoic-ated French works on this subject 
is: Fiagolrlla, Sarraunc, Jm Fille aux yeux d'oi , Serapfuia, Mademoi- 
selle dr Maupin. It is impossible to determine with ceititude in what 
tier (lu*\ were read by Swinburne. As al reads mentioned, he was 
acquainted with Seraphita and the greatet part of the of Balzac 1 * 
works in *839. He made enthusiastic mention of Latouche in a letter 
to M onck t on -M ilnes in (if one can trust the date given by Gov.se 

and Wise). He probably lead Mademoiselle de Afauptn last of these 
verv influential books. 

It would be interesting, but there is no space fm it here, to trace the 
history of the conception of hermaphroditism or sexual ambiguity 
from ancient to modem times. I # will only recall that it was common 
in the Greek world, to judge from such things as male-female divinities 
worshipped in different legions, and the fact that men wore women s 
gaimcnts. and women men's, at certain religious ceremonies. C,f. aKo 
the myth of the original male-female sex related by Aristophanes in 
the Symposium. The idea, indeed, seems to have been something of a 
hnntise in the Greek imagination; it mav be, as I.icht suggests (in 
Das Uebesteben der Griechtn ), that this was due to a dim subconscious 
memory of the original bisexual state of the human species, and also 
to a knowledge that the human foetus is androgynous in its earlier 
stages. 
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the general subject of sexual abnormality, he chose, not (as his 
predecessors in this line had done) an hermaphrodite or a 
castrate or a person of ambiguous or bisexual tendencies, but 
a woman who was entirely homosexual ; 1 and he had here to 
handle a new psychological situation, with possibilities more 
genuinely tragic (if less melodramatic) than those offered by 
the cases treated by the French writers from whom he got his 
nisus in this direction. That he handled this new situation 
successfully, and educed moving tragedy from it, even in a 
work that remained incomplete, will, I think, be admitted by 
most readers. Certainly the chapter entitled Leucadia is, in 
tragic and imaginathe beauty, and in intuitive psychological 
insight, superior to anything in the French works to which we 
have referred. 

To return to Mademoiselle de Maupin, the following ob- 
servation of the heroine sums up the situation of Lesbia: 

'll arrive souvent que le sexe de l ame ne soit pared i 
celui du corps, et e’est unc contradiction qui ne pout 
manquer de produirc beuucoup de d^sordre.’ 

And a remark of the unfortunate Rosette epitomizes the 
situation of Herbert: 

‘Si vous savez. Theodore, cornbien il est profomWmem 


1 What about the possibility that Lesbia is an hermaphrodite? Is not, 
for instance, what her father says of her: ^hes half male as it is I 
think sometimes' a pointer in this direction? All things considered, I 
i eject the possibility. Almost everything goes to show that she is 
nothing but a woman who is fully homosexual; there is nothing epicene 
about her; she is sexually interested only in women, and is positively 
repelled by any intimate contact even with the man in whom she sees 
something of the woman for whom she has a passionate desire, 

I do not know of any work previous to Swinburne's novel in which 
there is a Cully homosexual female comparable to Lesbia; but theie 
■s one in Lacretellc s La Bonifas , which appeared some sixty years after 
the time in which Swinburne's work was written. It is one of the rooic 
notable French novels of the past quarter of a century. 
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douloureux de sentir qu’on a manque sa vie, que l’on a 
passe h c6t 6 dc son bonheur . . 

There is even something of Herbert’s wild masochism in one 
passage ot d’Albert’s letter to the woman in whom he has dis- 
covered his ideal: ‘Jc me prosterne, je m’an^antis devant 
vous\ We may also cite the eonism of transvestism in Gautier’s 
novel as (together with the same thing in Faublas and several 
4>ther works 1 ) one of the details by which Swinburne was 
influenced. Not only is Mademoiselle de Maupin in the dress 
of the opposite sex, but her page is too; and Mademoiselle de 
Maupin is alternately dressed as female and male in the play 
.in which she performs. It was peyhaps under the influence of 
Gautiei’s book that Swinburne introduced the amateur 
theatricals, the charade-play, in the fifth chapter of Lesbia 
Brandon ; s and almost certainly, had he finished the chapter 
theie would have developed a soit of play within the play, an 
inner drama expiessing something in the private life of two 
or more of the actors, as in the case of d' Albert and Mademoi- 
selle de Maupin when they played Shakespeare: 

‘C'est en quelque sorte une autre piece dans la piece, un 
diame invisible et inconnu aux autres spectateurs que nous 
jouions pour nous seuls . . .’ 

Mr. Linley seems to have icad Mademoiselle de Manpiir, 
his aestheticism cettainlv recalls that of d’Albert, as when, 
for example, he says that ‘any sort of beauty is good at all 
times’, whoever possesses it and quite independently of 
whether or not it has any practical use. And again, when he 
answers young Fieldfare’s question, ‘Good for what?’, in re- 

1 Reference will be found in the Notes. Sec in paiticular Note 73 
on Chapter 111 for Louvet de Couvray's Faublas-, and see Note 159 
on the same chapter for the puritanically squeamish Saintsbuiy's 
ridiculous exclusion of Faublas fiom his History of the French Novel. 

* Cf. also the 'comedies dell ‘aitc\ the charade-plays hi the Chartreuse 
de Parme (Ch. XXIV); but here only the outline of the plot vs as given, 
and the actots invented the dialogue as the action unfolded. 
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spect of Herbert’s looks, by ‘To give pleasure while they last 
to others; as a singing bird does, or a flower'. He constantly 
seems on the verge of saying things as bold as any said by 
d’Albert in the freest moments of his pagan cult of beaut); 
had he let himself go, one feels, and given full expression to 
his cieed or values, he would have thrown off (preferably in 
French, and with the most natural air in the woild) hetero- 
doxies such as the following: 

‘Le Christ n’est pas venu pour moi; je suis aussi paien 
qu'Alcibiade et Phidias . . . Je pense que la correction de 
la foime est la veitu.’ ‘Le pZeieux don de la forme anathe- 
matize par Christ . , ‘Ce qui est beau physiquement est 
bien, tout ce qui est laid'est mal.’ ‘Je pZfdrc line epaulc 
bien modeZe i une vertu, meme tlZologale; je donnerais 
cinquante ames pour un pied mignon.’ 1 

On the other hand, d’Albert would have been mightily 
pleased to ha\e composed Mr. Linley’s tirade on behalf of 
distinction and aristocracy' against the dull demon atic ten- 
dencies of Nature: 

‘I fear sometimes that nature is a democrat. Beauty you 
see is an exception; and exception means rebellion against 
a rule . . . Nature, I think, if she had her own way would 
grow nothing bur turnips . . . It’s the same with all excep- 
tions, beauty which is best of all, and genius . . . Each of 
these is an insult, an outiage, an opptession and affliction 
to the ugly, the stupid, the poor and the despondent.’ 

In this part of his philosophy, which is a fine challenge to the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount, or at least in this attack on 
Nature, Mr. Linley has mote affinity with Baudelairean doc- 

1 Cf., in A Treatise of Noble Morals (a section of Lucretia Borgia), 
‘A beautiful soft line drawn is more than a life saved, and a pleasant 
perfume smelt is lietter than a soul redeemed'; and many other things 
in the Treatise ssluch might have been written by Mr. Linley and by 
the character in Mademoiselle de Maupin through whom Gautier 
expresses the boldest part of his philosophy. 
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trine than with anything formulated by Gautier’s apostle of 
Beauty. Mr. Linley of course may have reached his conclu- 
sions by original ways of his own (and certainly his manner of 
putting things in the passage under discussion is not wanting 
in originality). But it is interesting to note that in his Salon 
de 1845, and also in his Salon de 1846, both of which Swin- 
burne had read when he wrote Lesbia Brandon, Baudelaire 
speaks (and primarily if not entirely from an aesthetic point of 
view) very scathingly of NaturCj which both Romantics and 
'Realists in their different ways regard with immense respect. 
‘Bete comme la nature’, he says in the former of these works; 
and, in the latter, ‘la premiere affairs d’un artiste est de sub- 
stituer I’homme it la nature et <^e protester contre elle.’ And 
Mr. l.inley’s defence of feminine make-up reads like an echo 
of Baudelaire’s proclamation of ‘la haute spirituality de la 
toilette , and of his assertion that ‘la mode doit etre con- 
sideree comme une deformation sublime de la nature, ou 
plutot comme un essai permanent ct successif de reformation 
de la nature.’ (See Note on Gh. Ill of Lesbia Brandon.) But 
it is very doubtful whether Swinburne had read Le Peintre 
dr la vie moderns (in which Baudelaire’s apologia of make- 
up occurs) when he wrote this chapter of Lesbia Brandon. Le 
Peintre de la vie moderne appeared in the Figaio towards 
the end of 1863. and was not published in a volume till 1869. 
It is most unlikely that Sw’inburne saw’ the numbers of the 
newspaper in which it came out; and it is pretty certain that 
Chapter III of Lesbia Brandon was written before 1869. It 
looks therefore as if here Mr. Linley had reached Baudelarian 
conclusions quite independently of the French writer. 

Continuing our investigation of certain or probable in- 
fluences, 1 we may note that the use of incriminating letters (in 


1 Lafouicade is very unsatisfactory here. For instance, he vaguely 
mentions Gautier s Mademoiselle de Mauptn and Balzac’s La Fille aux 
yeux tl'oi (but no other woiks of this writer) as influences in the case 
of Lesbia Brandon, but he does not specify any details, he gives nothing 
in the way of evidence; and he completely fails to see that both these 
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Love's Cross Currents as well as in Lesbia Brandon) was per- 
haps suggested by Les Liaisons dangerouses, where this device 
is one of the chief elements in the csolution of the plot. 

But Swinburne’s own description of Lesbia Brandon as ‘a 
sort of £tude k la Bal/ac plus the poetry’ indicates that in his 
own eyes the author of La Comidie humaine was a principal 
— if not the principal — influence in respect of the more 
novclistic part of the work, as distinct from anything purely 
poetical in it. (As regards 'the poetry’, his own by now in- 
dependent and sure genius had no need to receive lessons 
from anybody.) Is any Balzacian influence traceable beyond 
that (far from negligible) to which I have already drawn 
attention? There is in the important matter of physical por- 
traiture (which at the same time is meant to be psychological). 
Now it may well be that this part of what Chesterton calls 
‘the task of giving an account of a human being’ is feasible to 
no more than an extent so small as to be derisory compared to 
what can be done by other arts in this direction. And this can 
be enlarged to a genet al doubt whether, as is usually if not 
universally supposed, it is one of the functions of literature to 
describe: whether description in the strict sense of the word 
can be effected by the resources that belong to literature. It 
may be that, as Met imee said, no words can exactly describe 
the qualities of a work of ait (nor, therefore, he could have 
added, the qualities of a human body or anything else that 
may be the ’object’ of a work of ai t) Bout get was pretty cer- 
tainly right when he said that the roughest sketch can 
reproduce any object whatsoever fai more successfully than 
the most masterly piece of writing. (‘But,’ Bourget added, ‘no 
picture, however masterly, can render, as writing of a certain 
kind can, the impression produc ed on a human mind by an 
object’— and that re-establishes litetature in its own province 


(Note 1 Continued ) — 

French works, as* well as much in Swinburne, have as a grand souice 
the novel of Latouche which he crassly dismisses as unmeritable and 
of no importance. 
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with the glory of its own powers . 1 And in this province, we 
may say in passing, Swinburne is excelled by no-one.) Arnold 
Bennett was beyond any doubt right when he affirmed that 
'Descriptions of facial detail are almost invariably quite 
futile.’ 

Perhaps a feeling, more or less clear, on the part of writers, 
that literature was ill-equipped for work of this kind, and a 
consequent failure to attempt to make any progress in the 
matter, accounts for the extreme poverty of physical por- 
traiture in fictional and other compositions before Balzac 
came along with different ideas. In any case, the extreme 
poverty is a thing that cannot be denied. The Marquis de 
Shade's portraiture, for instance, is factually terribly super- 
ficial and banal, and it is sometimes eked out by the cheapest 
of metaphors. ‘Her features were sweet and delicate, her skin 
had the whiteness of the lily, her mouth, fresh and most 
pleasantly embellished [with teeth], was like a rose in spring- 
time’. Or, ‘She had vety white skin, beautiful blue eyes, and 
a welladorned mouth'. Or, ‘She had beautiful fair hair, large 
blue e\es full of tenderness and modesty, and skin white as a 
lily and fresh as a rose’. And so on : he never gets beyond that. 
But Sade, it will be said, isn’t a first-class writer, and his per- 
formance doesn’t count as evidence. But Sade in this matter 
is really representative of practice in general, effects such as 
his are common to the great mass of literature before the 
period of Balzac. Diderot, for example, who may be regarded 
as the founder of modem art criticism,* and who tried hard to 
render effects secured by painters, is, in his Salons and also in 

1 How wrong, in the light of the former of the truths enunciated bv 
Bourget, is Gidc when he says: ‘A vrai dire, en ait, il n'y a pas de 
probl&mcs — dont 1 oeuvre d’att ne soil la snffisante solution'. — And 
how right he is in the light of the second. (I am fully aware of the 
philosophical difficulties inherent in Bourget’s word 'impression', which 
raises the knotty question of subject-object relationship, and of the 
whole process of perception. The point would be less debatable if one 
replaced ‘impression’ by ‘spiritual emotions’.) 

*1 mean of the best kind, which conveys with beauty as well as 
competence the beauty of the work of art which is under consideration. 
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his novelistic work, scarcely, if at all, superior to Sade when 
he has to describe faces. Nor is Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, who 
did so much to advance the description of scenery (in which 
he was one of, and probably the chief, of Ruskin's masters, a 
fact that has never been duly recognised).* This general 
observation may be extended from French to English and all 
the other literatures of Europe. 

Now Balzac, more than anybody else, changed all this; for 
Balzac, rightly or wrongly, did not have the pessimistic view 
of the capacity of literature for portraiture held by the 
eminent critics and practitioners whom we have cited. His 
attitude, his belief in the possibility of disengaging and con- 
veying significant facial details, is well summed up in the 
following: 

‘Le visage de la femme a cela d’embarrassanf i>our les 
observateurs vulgaires, quc la difference entre la franchise 
et la duplicite. entre le gdnie dc l’intrigue et le genie du 
cceur, y est imperceptible. L’homme dou£ d une vue pthie- 
trante dcvine ces nuances insaisissables que produisent une 
ligne plus ou moins courbe, une fossette plus ou moins 
creuse, une saillie plus ou moins bom We ou protfminentc. 
L’appr^ciaiton de ces diagnostics est tout entitle dans le 
domaine de l’intuition . . .' (La Bourse.) 

HenCc the very detailed, the carefully elaborate or analytical 
description of physical and especially facial qualities in Wok 
after book of the immense production of Balzac; there is 
nothing comparable to it in the work of any of his predecessors. 
Take, for instance, the portrait of Camille Maupin in Beatrix', 

(Note 2 C ontinued ) — 

Lessing and Winckelmann do not lead to the Goncourts and the other 
masters in this high line of literature* 
a For the novelty and recency of the full consciousness of the prob- 
lem and the attempt to tackle it (but only so far as scenery was con- 
cerned), ci. the following sentence, written by Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
when, rather laic in life, he was beginning to practise the craft of 
writing: 'L'art dc rendre la nature est si nouveau, que les termes 
mimes n’en sont pas inventus’* 
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in my edition no less than some twenty-four lines are given to 
the eyes, ten to the nose, eleven to the mouth, and so on. 

To give an adequate idea of Balzac’s powers as a facial por- 
traitist alone would require the space of a small book; and 
adequate treatment of the whole subject would require a 
fairly large one. (This important branch of literary technique 
has never received due investigation; most books on literature 
never deal with essentials. And this is still more true of articles 
of the review older, paiticularly in what the French all too 
loosely rail the ‘Anglo-Saxon’ world.) I shall limit myself here 
to his rendering of eyes, and shall give only a very few samples 
out of the embanas that present themselves: 

‘Des sourcils noirs et fins, dcssin^s par quelque peintre 
chinois, eiuadraicnt des paupicres molles oil se voyait un 
rescan de fibtilles roses. Ses prunelles allum^es par une vive 
lumicre, mais tigrees par des rayures brunes, donnait a son 
regard la cruclle fixite des betes fauves ct revelaient la 
malice froidc d< la court isanc. Ses adorables yeux de gazelle 
etaieni d’un beau gris et franges de longs cils noirs, char- 
mantc opposition qui rendait encore plus sensible leur 
expression d’attemive et cal me volupte; le tour offrait des 
tons fatigues . . .’ — (Cne Fille d’Eve.) 

‘C’est le dernier effort de la nature que ces phs lumineux 
oil l’ombrc prend des teintes donees, que ce tissu qui a la 
consistance d'un nerf. et la flexibilite de la plus delicate 
membrane. L’ceil est au repos la-dedans comme un ceuf 
miraculeux dans un nid de b’ ins de soic. Mais plus tard 
cette merveille devient d’tme horrible m&ancolie, quand 
les passions ont charbounc ces contours si delies . . . Ses 
yeux, dont la couleur dtait un gris d’ardoise qui contractait, 
aux lumifcres, la tcinte bleuc des ailes noircs du corbeau . . .’ 
— ( Splendeurs et mi seres des courtisanes.) 

'L’arc des sourcils, tracts vigoureusement, sidtend sur deux 
yeux dont la flame scintillt par moments comme celle d’une 
itoile fixe. Le blanc de l’ail n’est ni bleuatre, ni sem6 de 
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fils rouges, ni d’un blanc pur; il a la consistence de la come, 
mais il est d’un ton chaud. La prunelle est bordde d’un 
cercle orange. C’est du bronze entonr^ d’or, mais de l’or 
vivant, du bronze animy. Cette prunelle a de la profondeur. 
Elle n’est pas double, comme dans certains yeux, par une 
espece de rain qui renvoie la lumtere et les fait tessembler 
aux yeux des tigres ou des chats : elle n’a pas cette inflexi- 
bility terrible qui cause un frisson aux gens scnsibles; mais 
cette profondeur a son infini, de m6me que l’eclas des yeux 
& miroir a son absolu. Lc regard de l'observateur peut se 
perdre dans cette 5me qui se concentre et se retire avec 
autant de rapidity qu’elle jailiit de ces yeux veloutys. Dans 
un moment de passion, l’eeil de Camille Maupin est sub- 
lime; l’or de son regard allume le blanc jaune, et tout 
flambe; mais au repos, il est terne, la torpeur de la mydita- 
tion lui prete souvent l’apparence de la niaiserie; quand la 
lumiere de l’ame y manque, les lignes du visage s’attristent 
ygalement. Les cils sont courts, mais foumis et noirs comme 
des queues d'hermine. Les paupidres sont brunes et semyes 
de fibrilles rouges qui leur donnent & la fois de la grace et 
de la force, deux qualitys diffiefles it reunir chez la femme. 
Le tour des yeux n’a pas la moindie flytrissure ni la moindre 
ride. Lit encore, vous retrouverez le granit de la statue 
ygyptienne adouci par le temps.’ — (Beatrix. 1 ) 

Compare now Swinburne’s account of Margaret’s eyes in the 
first chapter of l^csbia Brandon: once more it will be seen 
what he meant when he said that he was writing ‘un ytude k 
la Balzac’. 

In this matter, it is doubtful if anyone has gone beyond 
Balzac in France; it is certain that in English literature no-one 
has exceeded Swinburne, or even touched him at his best.* 

1 For another specimen, that of the eyes of Paquita Valdes, to which 
Swinburne refers in the first paragraph of Lesbia Brandon, see the 
5th Note on Ch. 1. 

‘Gautier is generally more summary, less resourceful, more tradi- 
tional, in his portraiture; but on occasions he docs work comparable 
to Baliac’s, probably under the influence of the latter; and it is likely 
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And his best is better than Balzac’s best; the latter's descrip- 
tions often produce the effect of a congested catalogue, a pell- 
mell accumulation, and their final impression is rather turbid. 
Swinburne’s are never like this: each item is effective, and 
the sum-total is no less decisively so on its own larger scale. 

Another point in which Swinburne followed Balzac's pro- 
cedure was in such conversations or discussions as those in 
Chapter III, on literary and other matters; these may seem 
overlong, and not to be relevant to such plot as the book 
possesses, but that is quite in the manner of Balzac. Compare, 
in Illusions perdues, the talk between Lucien de Rubcmptc 
and Daniel d’Arthez on Scott, Richardson, and the novel in 
^general; the long dinner-party conversation, in the same work, 
on journalism; and, also in the same work, the even longer 
discussion, a dinner-party give by Lucien, of journalism 
and literary matters. Compare the same thing in Un prince 
dc la boheme, Les Comedies sans le savoir — and in a fair 
number of other works. 

It may be said m defence of such talks that they are not 
r cally excrescences, or gratuitous additions; that they, as much 
as action, are an expression, a further illustration, of the 
characters who engage in them. This is especially true of 
Balzac; and it is true of Swinburne to an even greater degree. 
Moreover, Swinburne's com ersat ions of this category are not 
nearly so long on any one subject as are most of Balzac’s. 
And it is not Swinbutne’s habit to go off into essav-like 
digressions, usuallv terribly long, as Balzac frequently did. 
For instance, there is one of over a dozen pages in Lcs 
Employes on the French CiviJ Service; there is another long 
one in Illusions perdues on the French banking sxstem: and, 
in the same book, y -t another on the paper industry, tracing 
its development ftom its earliest beginnings in China! This 
last might be a parody of this bad habit of Balzac’s; it pte- 


( Note 1 Continued } — 

that he reinforced Balzac’s influence on Swinburne in this part of the 
novelist's craft. 
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cedes a long conversation (between two lovers!) on the same 
subject, and is introduced with these words: ‘This long paren- 
thesis between a lover and his beloved will no doubt gain by 
being summed up in a preliminary statement* I There is only 
one case of this Balzacian abuse in Swinburne; this also occurs 
in the third chapter of Lcsbia Brandon; but oil revision, 
although excellent in itself, it was too much for Swinburne's 
sense of fitness, and he drew a line of deletion through it.* 

Another of the Balzacian longueurs that Swinburne avoided 
was the lengthy preliminaiy section, the prolegomena in 
which are presented the main characters and perhaps some- 
thing of the situation. The introductory part of Lcsbia Bran- 
don , which some may consider too protracted, is tiny 
compared with a typical initial presentation from the works 
of the French writei. The fust part of Beatrix , for example, en- 
titled Xes persormages’, runs to 131 pages; it is only on p.132 

1 See Note 120 on Ch. III. It may also be noted that Swinburne's 
literary, etc., conversations are never as long (and dull!) as ate fie 
quentlv those of Proust, who, like Joyce and others, has been elevated 
by ignorant or perverse snobisme to a place altogether hevond his due 
What Arnold Bennett says in this connexion ( a piopos of Du (,otc 
de thez Swann) docs not call for much qualification: 

The longueuys p f it* aic ‘insupportable, the clumsy teniipcdahan 
crawling of the interminable sentences inexcusable. I he lack of foim 
or construction may disclose aitlessness, but it signifies effrontery 
too. Why should not Proust have given himself the trouble of learn- 
ing to "write” in the large sense? Further, the monotony of subject 
and tieatment becomes weaiisome. (I admit that it is never so dis- 
tressing in Swann as in the later volumes of Guermantes and Sodome 
et Gotnoirhe.y 

And again, it propos of Proust s work in general : 

‘He will wiitc you a hundred pages about a fashionable dinner at 
which nothing is exhibited except the littleness and the naivcu* of 
human nature . . . Again, he cannot conu ol his movements; he sees 
a winding path off the main avenue, and scampers away further and 
further and still further merely because at the moment it amuses 

him to do so/ 

• 

Bennett of course rightly finds also in Proust things worthy of no 
small praise. 
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that the story proper, with the part called 'Le drame', really 
begins; of ‘Lcs pcrsonnages’, the first forty-two pages consist 
practically altogether of descriptions and what follows is pretty 
well all descriptive. 

Of course most of these longueurs are an inevitable part of 
his grandiose design ‘to paint the dress, furniture, houses, 
interims, and the private life, as well as the spirit of the epoch’ 
which was the setting of his various novels. They are bound 
up with his ambition to be a Cuvier, a Gcoffroy Saint-Hilaire 
on the subject of modern man viewed as a resultant of 
environmental forces, of the society in which he has his being, 
llut Swinburne did not follow hint in this line of activity, 
•which really is history, sociology, and a species of natural 
st ience, rather than literature in the more specific sense of 
the word. 

But in the contse of his work Balzac gave a large place to 
passion, which for him was of capital impoitance; he intro- 
duced ‘fails etonnants’, ‘choscs effiEnees’, and a good deal that 
was pathological; moreover, he sometimes (happily) forgot his 
theory of the milieu (which is a kind of Marxist determinism), 
and ptesented characters not as products of environment 
(which is never more than conditioning), but as they were in 
virtue of certain inner forces which belonged to them at birth. 
In all this he is, in a general way, a large influence on Swin- 
burne. And he is, again, through the fundamental drive of 
his nature. In spite of his fiequent platings of the Throne 
and the Altar (which superficial critics take at their face 
value), he was not really orthodox, he was very far from being 
a Christian in the true or essential meaning of the word. His 
temperament was revolutionarv, and his work, on the whole 
— in its spirit, if nc* alvvavs in the letter — is a powerful nega- 
tion of the values that go by the name of orthodoxy. 1 Here he 


1 Ccitain inoie or less conservative or traditional critics have been 
very conscious ot this. Philaiete Chasles, foi instance, called his 
Comedte humaine ‘monstrueuse’. Pontmaitin said that he had ‘assai- 
sonn6 de maximes legitiiuistes ses peintures Equivoques, coiume un 
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was a master of Swinburne, and his influence in this respect 
is not limited to Lesbia Brandon* 

I have now, I think., sufficiently indicated what Swinburne 
meant when he said that Lesbia Brandon was an ‘^tude A la 
Balzac’; and sufficiently indicated also the other influences 
which went to its making. It only remains to enquire what, 
in the upshot, is the value of this work. I have already done 
this in respect of the characters; the chief of them at least, I 
have tried to show, are original and largely unique, and I am 
confident that many readers will find them truly alive- a 
thing one cannot establish by debate. I have also discussed 
the plot, as far as it can be seen in what we have of the book; 
it will no doubt be agreed that it is well conceived and highly 
ingenious — and ingenious not only in the superficial or ex- 
ternal way in which those of most stories of the mystery-type 
arc, but in such a way — the Racinian way — as to be revealing 
of character in the play of its dynamics. 

The charge most likely to be brought against the book is 
that it is wanting in unity. What, for example, have such 
chapters as 'Another Portrait’ and ‘An Episode’ to do with 
the plot or the main theme? Certain things must be kept in 
mind here. In the first place, Swinburne could not have lapsed 
or departed from, any canonical standard because of mere 
ignoiance of the principles of the craft. He knew all about 
the art of the novel — as much as Saintsbury, say, or Henry 
James (and indeed much mote than the latter, for he had a 
much better mind than this rather fumbling and somewhat 
old-womanish American who tried to make himself a Euro- 
pean). His various essays on novelists — from which one could 

{Sole 1 Continued ) — 

pharmaricn hallucinC qui d&ayerait dc larsenic dans le lean bC-nite. 
According to Thureau-Dailgin {llutoire de la Monan lue clc Juillct). 
‘La chastetl m&me diez lui est corTOmpue’. 

‘Was there anything positive as well as destructive in Balzac's 
revolutionary side? This question, as far as I know, has not even been 
raised in any of the large mass of studies devoted to him; the answer 
to it. as 1 see it, I shall postpone to one of my later volumes. 
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collect a pretty complete aesthetic of the novel — are decisive 
proof of this. 

Secondly, he was as little deficient in actual capacity as in 
knowledge of the craft; he had shown in Love's Cross Currents 
that he could write a novel as strict and shapely in its unity 
and general economy as any that has satisfied the most canoni- 
cal standards; that is, within the limitations and with the 
handicaps imposed by the epistolary form; here he is as com- 
petent as Laclos, who was — and still is — the master par 
excellence in this domain of the novel. Ixt us admit, however, 
that such seemingly transgressive chapters as 'Another Por- 
trait’ would have remained as they are, and would not have 
been modified in their effect, h^d Swinburne completed the 
book. They are not really foreign to the main theme; for the 
main theme is not Lesbia Brandon, as the title most inappro- 
priately given to the work by Wise and Gosse suggests, nor 
the love affair between Herbert and Lesbia together with the 
other love affair which has some organic connexion with it. 
The main theme is Herbert Seyton much more than Lesbia 
Brandon and anything else, Herbert Seyton and his develop- 
ment and fortunes, intellectual and spiritual no less than 
sentimental; ‘Another Portrait’, then, and 'An Episode’ are 
fully in place from this point of view . 4 Lesbia Brandon is 

’ Because of a failure to see these facts and others to which I am 
drawing attention, Lafourcade emits such ciudcly wtong judgments as 
the following on Lesbia Brandon as a novel : 

‘Le r£cit est dtfpourvu du minimum de vraisemblance [!] et du 
minimum d'unitl qu’il fam pour fatre un toman.' ‘Lesbia Brandon 
n’est pas un roman au sens propre du mot.’ ’Ce dcmi-chaos . . .’ 
Lesbia Brandon n'est pas sons sa forme actucllc un roman mais 
pluiAt un journal inurne.’ ‘l.esbia Brandon sera purement ct simple- 
ment un reservoir commode oil Swinburne va diverser le trop plein 
de son g<hiie.' Tout ce que Swinburne ne pouvait introduce— pour 
dcs considerations diverses— dans ses ecus res publiecs il l’a d£vers& 
dans le cadre commode de ce qu’il appelle un "livie hybride".’ 
This last pronouncement is particularly inept; for Swinburne put what 
was then unpublishable— at least under his own name — into such com- 
positions as The Flogging Block, which might well be called a 'r£ser- 
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primarily a novel of character; and as Swinburne himself 
rightly says in his Note on Charlotte Bronte , things that would 
be 'damning flaws’ in a novel of mere incident, and other 
things that would be ruinous in a novel of mere manners, are 
of only minor importance in a novel of character; and Steven- 
son, an excellent critic of the craft, 1 has the same right idea 
and goes as far as to say that 4 a novel of character requires no 
coherency of plot’. 

Flaubert gave expression to the same principle — that a 
novel of character is not amenable to the same requirements 
as other types of novel — in connexion with the structure of 

(Note 1 Continued ) — 

voir (or a 'deversoii '); and anyhow, while writing l^sbia Brandon, 
and long after, he fully intended that it should have the fullest pub- 
licity. If, as is unlikely, Lafouicade only means that any of the contents 
of Lesbia Brandon could not have been fitted into the structure of 
other works, Swinburne could easily, with additions where necessary, 
have published these as prose sketches or vignettes, or something of the 
sort (as later he did in fact publish separately the sections in verse). 
But Lafourcadc's main contention is absurd. So far from being a soit 
of rag-bag, a hotch-potch of odds and ends, as Lafouicade belies es. 
I.esbia Brandon to any but purblind or squint-eyed vision, has. in 
spite of its multiple elements and variety, no small traces of design. 
It was obviously conceived as an entity with its own particular or 
peculiar unity, and* it is not merely a haphazard collection of pans 
that are altogether discrete. We can be certain that, as in the case of 
Love's Cross Currents and the Winwood story, Swinburne followed his 
usual practice and began by writing a plan. It is unfortunate that 
nothing of this survives. (Gf. the explicit expression of Swinburne's 
belief in the imporance of planning : ' "How gi catlv it is all planned ! " 
[he is citing Goethe], the first requisite of all great work . . / This 
principle governed the structure ot his work over the whole of his 
career. Of course he often modified a plan as the composition pto- 
ceeded; but he nevei departed from design, for which he bad a strong 
instinct, as he had for law in general in truly spiritual matters.) 

J One of Saintsbury’s numerous howlers is his disparagement of 
Stevenson as a critic. It seems to me that the latter's work in this line is 
superior to most of his achievement in fiction and to the whole of his 
achievement inwall other lines. Saintsbury accuses him of not having 
fixity or grip', but that is just what he had: a firm grip of what is 
fundamental in the novel. 
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his Madame Bovary. Having reached page 260, he was some- 
what worried to find that so far he had not yet got to the true 
action of the novel, that in all this space there was nothing 
but presentation of characters, description of places, scenery, 
etc. : nothing but preparatory matter, in short. The narrative 
of the death of Emma, her burial etc., was going to take up 
at least sixty pages. So that only one hundred and twenty, or 
at the most one hundred and sixty, pages would be available 
fqr the action proper — and this disproportion, Flaubert re- 
flected with dismay, was a very serious fault (he was writing 
the letter containing these details at night, when after a hard 
day’s work, he was apt to be pessimistic and to lose sight of 
‘the ltook as conceived when his mind was in a healthier state). 
But on further reflection he br^htened up, for, he said, the 
work was une biographic', or a novel of character, and not a 
‘pcrijietie developpt'e’, or a novel of dramatic action with its 
parts organised accordingly— indeed of drama in the strict 
sense of the word there was very little in it. And so what would 
have been a fault in a novel of this latter category was not 
one in a novel dealing for the most part with character. 

Far too much novel-criticism explicitly or implicitly has as 
a criterion an ideal type of novel, to which I have applied the 
word ‘canonical’. What is this ideal type? It has frequently 
been defined, and the definitions all agree in essentials. I shall 
give a few English examples. Hardy desiderates ‘a well- 
rounded tale’, one that is ‘an organism’; and the meaning he 
gives to this latter word is rathci superficial, for if a story is 
to be organic ‘nothing’, he says (citing Addison on the epic), 
‘should go before it, be intermixed with it, or follow after it, 
that is not related to it.’ Stevenson, a much greater writer 
than Hardy (who is scarcely a writer at all) or Addison, puts 
the same thing very much more attractively. According to him, 
there should be ‘a series of impressions all aiming at the same 
effec t, ... all chiming together like consonant notes in music 
or like graduated tints in a good picture’; there should be ‘one 
creative and controlling thought; to this must every incident 
and character contribute . . .’ Arnold Bennett lays it down. 
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that ‘Every episode must directly assist the progress of the 
tale’; and, not content with that, he makes the astonishing, or 
at least very contestable, statement that ‘It is useless to urge 
that such and such an episode, though it does not help the 
actual story, illustrates a character or confirms an atmo- 
sphere.’ 

To these English examples there might be added numerous 
French. (Indeed, in the modern world France is more than 
any other countiy the home of the ideal, the place whence it 
has been diffused and where it has been upheld and applied 
with the fullest consciousness.) Of these numerous examples 
I will cite only one: Bourget, one of the subtlest of French 
critics, and a novelist of a good deal of technical competenc e. 
He is a stout champion of tne ideal: a novel of anv kind, he 
maintains, must, like a drama, be ‘composed’, must be pio- 
portioned and organised so that it constitutes a true unity, its 
parts must be subordinate and contributory to an effect larger 
than themselves that is a harmony. This 'bcaute dc composi- 
tion’, this quality of ordered and harmonious unitv. is, pro- 
claims M. Bourget, pre-eminently a French quality, it is the 
chief glory of French literature, and it should never be given 
up. It is present in, for example, Cotncille, Racine, Molich e, 
La Fontaine; in La Princessc de Clever, Candide, Maiinn Les- 
caut, Eugdne Grande t, Colomba, Madame Bovary, Germinal, 
Frangois le Champi, Le Nabob : in the greatest or most notable 
of French works from the seventeenth century classical period 
to the time (1921) when Bourget was writing his essay. But it 
is not present in. for example, Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, 
Wilhelm Meister, Rob Roy, Dapid Copperpeld, The Mill on 
the Floss, L’ Education sentimentale , War and Peace, .-Inna 
Karenina, Crime and Punishment, all of which Bourget 
counts as masterpieces. But the lack of it in them is a flaw, a 
source of weakness: each of them is less of a masterpiece than 
it would have been had it been ‘composed’ as are the works 
cited in the o^her list. 

Now even some of those who formulate and sponsor this 
ideal admit in other places exceptions or qualifications which 
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rathoi damn it. Stevenson, for example, in his affirmation that 
‘a novel of character requires no coherency of plot’. I would 
impugn the ideal as a canon to which novels in general are 
amenable; it is exceedingly narrow and particular and only 
defines one out of many estimable kinds in the world of the 
novel. (It could be perfectly realised in a yarn of external 
adventure, a common-or-garden detective story, and other 
sons of trivial compositions that might be called the dregs of 
lire uure ) There have been cogent protests against it; one 
ot the best of these is that of H. G. Wells, from which the 
following are a few extracts: 

*lf the novel is to be recognised as something more than 
a relaxation, it has also, I tl/nk, to be kept free from the 
restrictions imposed upon it by the fierce pedantries of 
those who would define a general form for it . . .’ 

'['he underlying fallacy is always this: the assumption 
that the novel, like the story [i e. the short story] aims at a 
single, concenti ifed impression. From that comes a fertile 
giovvth of error. Constantly one finds in the rev iews of works 
of fiction the complaint that this, that or the other thing in 
a novel is inclevatrt . . .* 

‘Nearly all novels that have, by the lapse of time, readied 
an assured position of recognised greatness, air not onlv 
saturated in the personality of the author, but have m 
addition, cprite unaffected personal outbreaks . 

‘I he- novel I hold to be a discursive thing; it is not a 
single interest, but a woven tapestry of interests; one is 
drawn on fust by this affection and curiosity, and then bv 
that . .; and 1 do not see fhat we can possibly set any limit 
to its extent.’ 

Wells rightly goes on to say that the greatest of the English 
traditional novels, so far from conforming to the canonical 
ideal, are in no small degree discursive. There is in them a 
iax freedom of form’, a ‘rambling discursiveness’ and a ‘right 
to roam’. The greatest of these sinners is Sterne, and Wells 
proclaims that he is ‘the subtlest and greatest artist— l lay 
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stress upon that word artist — that Great Britain has ever pro- 
duced in all that is essentially the novel’. 

Hardy is constrained to admit that the 'fewness' of the 
novels satisfying what he takes to be the ideal standard ‘is 
remarkable’; and he feebly explains this (being a person of 
very limited literary vision and information) as due to the 
fact that the art of novel-writing is still in its infancy. There’s 
a good time coming (is the thought of this mediocre artist) 
when all first-class novels will conform to the facile exigencies 
of the orthodoxy which to him was definitive. 

Arnold Bennett, too, in spite of his draconian laying down 
of the law, had (in a later book) to allow that the facts of the 
novel in its greatest examples were against his grand prin- 
ciple : '* 

*1 now have to admit that the modern history of fiction 
will not support me. With the single exception of Tur- 
genev, the great novelists of the world, according to my own 
standards, have either ignored technique or have failed to 
understand it.’ 

(What he ought to have said of course was that they under- 
stood and observed a technique different from the canonical 
one which he, like Hardy, imagined to be valid and requisite 
for all novelistic work — for all sorts and conditions of novels.) 

It is unquestionable (except by incompetence) that Bennett 
and Wells and Hardy are right in their affirmation that the 
immense majority, the quasi-totality, of great English and other 
novels are far from satisfying what is generally accepted by 
criticism as the ideal. To take only one English case, Sterne, 
whom Wells proclaims the greatest artist of all, he is so much 
at variance with the canon that, as Saintsbury observes, 
'many, if not most of his letters might have been twined into 
Tristram without being in the least degree more out of place 
than most of its actual contents’. One could cite equally 
notable cases in the history of the French novel. Proust, for 
instance, who fias had an enormous vogue, and still passes as 
a master novelist. 1 His work is eminently and flagrantly a 
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negation or flouting of all that is most holy in the canon. 

Even among Bourget’s typical exemplary French novels 
there are some which are offences against the canon, are not 
‘composed’ in the sense to which he lent his powerful advo- 
cacy. Zola’s Germinal, for instance, and Daudet’s Le Nabab : 
these consist of a series of episodes, which are not interde- 
pendent and indispensable parts going to form a harmony. 
Other episodes could be added — and even certain of the 
fisting episodes might be suppressed — without any substan- 
tial impairment of the general aesthetic effect of the work, 
without any disturbance of the economy governing its con- 
struction. This is not true of a play of Racine or of Ibsen, say, 
which might be taken as models of ‘composition’ according to 
Bourget’s ideal. And is not Madame Bovary itself, which is 
another of Bourget’s exemplary novels, and is generally re- 
garded as a model of novelistic construction, rather a work of 
the same class as Germinal and Le Nabab ? Is it not a secpience 
of episodes in the same way as (although in a lesser degree 
than) is L’ Education scntimcnlalc, which Bourget includes 
in his black list of novels which, although of high merit, are 
relatively inferior because they are not constructed according 
to the grand principle? (Cf. Flaubert's own account, cited a 
few paragraphs back, of the construction of Madame Box/ary.) 
Fmthermore, Bourget’s claim that ‘composition’ In his and 
Stevenson’s and Hardy’s and Bennett's sense) is a distinguish- 
ing feature and glory of French novelistic as well as other 
literature is subject to considerable qualification even as 
regards the classical period up to the nineteenth century. In 
this, no doubt the safest of eppehs in Bourget’s eyes, there are 
so many exceptions to the rule that the rule is rather itself an 
exception. Not only novels, like L’Astrec, anterior to Cor- 
neille’s Le Cid, which may be said to have introduced or at 
least to have firmly established the canon in modern Europe, 
but novels coming after Le Cid , such as Cassandre , Le Grand 
Cyrus and Clelie, are far from being ‘composed’. They are 
eminently (and from the point of view of Bourget, Hardy, etc.) 
terribly episodic; any number of episodes could be added to 
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them, and almost any number subtracted from them, and they 
would remain fundamentally the same. Things are no better 
after Le Princess? de Clives, which is ‘composed’ (but. like 
Manon Lescaut, another of Bout get’s models, it is not a novel, 
but a nouvellc. or a long short-story, which has a special tech- 
nique of its own). Typical chief novels after La Piincesse ate 
Lesage’s Gil Bins, Marivaux’s La Vie de Mananne and Le 
Paysan paivenu, Voltaire’s Zadig and Candid c, and Rous- 
seau’s La Nouvelle Heloise: all these, too, are episodic in 
structure. Thus the principal French novels of the classical 
period, as well as many of the major ones of more recent times, 
are in architectonic a series of episodes. In other words, their 
construction is additive andyiot organically unitary, as is de- 
manded by the canon. Moreover, Bourget, like Bennett, 
recognises as great works written by men who ‘have ignored 
or failed to understand technique’ : the canonical technique 
whit h for him is the one and only norm and ideal after which 
all novelists must strive. 

In view of all this, one may well wonder whether the ided 
is legitimately enforceable on the novel; and not only that, but 
also whether it is germane to, congenial with, or implicit in 
the tiue and specific nature of the novel. Is there not some 
radical mistake on' the part of those seeking to impose it? The 
above-mentioned fact (I think it is a fact, in need of little 
qualification) that the canon was inttoduced or established in 
modem Europe by Le Cid suggests that perhaps it is propel 
to drama, is valid and essential onh in the case of work 
dramatic in its nature, or subjet t to the same conditions as 
diama. 

For this tentative conclusion, leached some time ago, l am 
glad to find strong confirmation in two essays of Thibaudet, 
read only after I had sketched the preceding paragraphs. 
Thibaudet says, in effect, that the canon, the ideal of an 
organic unity whose parts arc the elements of a harmony, 
belongs to drama, and to diama he adds oratory of the kind 
cultivated by the Greeks and Romans and such modern 
masters as Bossuet. The canon arises from the very conditions 
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governing a play or an oration; both these kinds have at their 
disposal a limited time, and for them the pi unary pioblem 
is to produce the maximum of effect within this \ery small 
temporal space. The problem is more imperative for drama 
than for oratory, because drama is severely selective: it 
chooses for treatment only certain moments: moments in 
whi< h a situation has reached a critical point. But in the case 
of both kinds the most effective , solution of the pioblem is 
fpund in a certain grouping of paits, so that they reinforce one 
another: in an order which is a steady progression towards 
the pioducing of a master effect. This grouping, this 
order, is the ‘composition’ that is an article of the gospel of 
novclistic technique according to Stevenson, Hardy, Bennett, 
Bourget and other literary magnates. This is the canon which 
the good Hardy thinks will govern the novel more and more 
as it gets beyond its ‘infancy’. In varying degrees, it was for- 
mulated by Aristotle for drama, and by Aristotle, Cicero, 
Quintilian and others for the art of oratory. At the Renais- 
sance it was recovered from these writers, and so has become 
a force in the modern world. But in casual origin it belongs 
only to the play and to the oration; from these it derives it-* 
taison <Vehe\ and by extension it belongs to any kind of 
writing that has to meet the same problem as these two forms 
of art. It is valid therefore in the case of the cc re or sheut 
story, and of the nouvelle; for these have to get a maximum 
of effect within an area of time that is sensible limited. But 
it is not valid or necessary' in the case of any kind of literature 
which is not at the mercy of time. The epic is one such kind 
(although the shallow Addison, uncritically followed b\ 
Hardv, thought it was governed by the canon). The Iliad, the 
Odyssey, the Aeneid, etc., are episodic or additive in their 
structure. The novel, too, is not subject to temporal limita- 
tion. That being so, there is no imperative reason why it 
should observe the canon; nay more, a technique of another 
order may be more apt, mote natural to it on account of 
this large fundamental difference. Here one might write 
Q.E.D. 
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Thus, a little hard thinking, a little investigation into first 
principles, in other words a little real philosophy, is enough 
to enable Thibaudet to show that an ideal which many critics 
would erect into a law is for the most part an enor. (But 
philosophical thinking — which simply means getting down to 
essentials — is exceedingly rare in English criticism; there is 
very little of it in Saintshury and still less in most of the rest 
of the academic and other pundits who pass as having 
authority. As for the great majority of journalistic revicweis, 
who every week cry up noteless ephemeral trash and give it 
the label of genius, their knowledge of fundamentals, and 
cerebration concerning them, come to exactly nil.) 

These more or less dialectical conclusions are borne out by 
facts (which indeed started Ate line of sceptical thinking at 
the end of which lay the conclusions). In spite of strenuous 
attempts to impose upon it the ‘composition’ proper to drama, 
the novel has always tended to adopt another form of tech- 
nique. It has always tended to be episodic rather than, or 
instead of, organic as is drama of the stricter sort. Of course, 
as a general rule, the principles of the canon come — or should 
come — into play to a certain extent in each of the separate 
episodes of a novel; the point is that they have no a priori 
authority over a novel in its whole development, ap.ut from 
each of these constituents. And of course there are notable 
novels which in their entire or general structure observe the 
canon, but there are exceedingly few of them : as is more or 
less dolefully admitted by the most fervent supporters of the 
canon. Moreover, the technique proper to drama — designed 
to get a maximum of effect within narrow tempoial limits — 
may lead to unfortunate results if used in the novel. Swin- 
burne, a first-class critic and aesthetic philosopher — although 
he is often content to throw off profound observations with- 
out systematically developing them — notices this danger. 
Thus, speaking of Charles Reade, he says that ‘if some of his 
best effects were due to his experience as a dramatic aspirant, 
not a few of his more glaring faults as a novelist are traceable 
to the same source'. And, talking of Griffith Gaunt in particu- 
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lar, he says that Reade ‘saw, with the quick eye of a cunning 
playwright, the splendid opening for stage effects of surprise, 
anxiety, and terror, supplied by means of a certain incident 
‘to the future progress of the story: he could not forego such 
magnificent opportunities: he would not see, he could not 
consider, what a price he would be obliged to pay for them : 
no less that the inevitable destruction, in the mind of every 
reader worth having, of all sympathetic or serious interest in 
the future fortunes of his hero’. Contrariwise, he observes, 
Scott 'was hampered as a dramatist either by his habit of nari a- 
tive writing or by his sense of a necessity to be on his guard 
against the influence of that habit’. Again, Richard Brome, he 
thinks, ‘in our own day would have won higher distinction as 
a novelist than he did in his ovcti as a playwright ... In fact, 
lus character'- ate cramped and his plots are distorted by 
compression into dramatic shape: they would gain both in 
execution and in effect by expansion, dilation, or dilution 
into the form of direct and gradual narrative’. These passages, 
and the last in especial, indicate that Swinburne well under- 
stood that — and in what respects and for what reasons — the 
technique most natural to the novel differs from that most 
appropriate to drama. ‘Expansion, dilation’, etc.: here we 
have the cardinal point : the novel is not confined within 
limits as in drama, and can range at will, and — among other 
processes — can adopt the mode of growth that I have called 
additive. And, boldly entitling one of the chapters of Lesbia 
Brandon ‘An Episode’, Swinburne showed that he was alive 
to this point: the novel of its nature is episodic rather than 
organic in the manner of drama, particularly when it is to a 
large extent a biography. (But, in Lcsbia Brandon, he did not 
limit himself to the episodic technique. Lesbia Brandon is not 
simple but complex in its structure; as I have suited in an 
earlier part of this chapter, it contains besides the episodes 
a plot which in its psychological mechanics is of the Racinian 
order; and this plot (as far as can be judged from the work 
in its unfinished state) is not dissonant with the episodic 
structure: it merges with it in a way that is perfectly har- 
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monious. This, if not unique, is one of the several things that 
give no small distinction to Lesbia Brandon.) 

So much, then, for the canon. 

In the light of all this, any charges of discursiveness, laxness 
of stvuctuie. want of unity that may be brought against 
Lesbia Brandon fiom the canonical point of view are of no 
weight at all; especially if it be remembered that it is first 
and foremost a novel of character and also an ‘£tude & la 
Bal/.a< and not a work according to the more canonical 
standaids of Laclos, which Swinburne had already shown he 
could satisfy in a masterly degree. 

From the foregoing considerations, also, it matters not at 
all that the work is ‘hybrid’, as he himself described it. By 
this he chiefly meant that thlre was poetry in addition to the 
Balzacian elements, prose poetry and also poetry in verse. 1 

Altogether, the one and only serious defect of Lesbia 
Brandon is that it was never brought to completion. On the 
whole, it is a masterpiece awaiting consummation, like certain 
of the great statues of Michael Angelo. 

This judgment will doubtless come as a surprise and per- 
haps an offence to prejudice unused to thinking of Swinburne 
as having any capacity as a novelist. 

As for the matter of the work, as distinct from its structure, 
there is little to be said here. Critics of the poor Matthew 
Arnold type, who want such things as messages, will not find 
them in Lesbia Brandon. Gieat art does not deal in goods of 
that kind (or if it does it gets none of its greatness thereby). 
Lesbia Brandon is a tragedy, a tragedy of waste arising from 
error in the constitution of things (called by optimism an 
order) to which human life and all its aspiration is subject. 
‘The mystery of the cruelty of things', ‘sunt laminae rerum’, 

1 Cf., to name only one example, Peacock, In the latter's woik- - 
where, by the wav, the story is a veiy minor matter — there is a lot of 
inset veise. Swinburne may also possibly (but not probably) have 
meant by ‘hybrid’ that in addition to being a novel of character the 
work was in places a novel of manners (as are most, if not all, works 
dealing chiefly with character). 
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‘vanitas vanitatum’: all the great dies of despair inoiminat- 
ing the cosmos might serve as ati epigraph to it — as the) 
might to so touch of what is best in the litciature of the 
world. To ask what it means is the same as asking what 
Hamlet or Othello or any other of the great stories of tragic 
waste really signifies. The answer to the question may well 
be that the tragedy is a tragedy, from any jmuiu of \ iew, and 
that, as Glycon’s epigram has it. everything is dust and 
nefrhingness and a derision, for everything tomes out of un- 
reason. But that takes us into metaphysits. 

For the test — the prose-poetry (the verse needs no special 
ad\ ocacy) — there will probably be less predisposition to con- 
test that it is of the highest order. There is much more of it 
than in Love's Cross Currents, Aid much of it is gieatei than 
any in the latter, where there is such a foisoti of excellence it 
is difficult rather than easy to choose a few examples. Among 
the scenic descriptions I would mention in paiticulai that of 
the suave amenity of the country around Eton as opposed to 
the wild vigours of the land by the North Sea; that of Knk- 
loiccs (in the second chapter), so remarkable for the spaise 
economy with which it suggests abandoned desolation; and the 
maiine pieces, where economy gives way to an opulence that 
conveys the beauties and moods of the sea in the fulness of its 
multitudinous powers. 1 Two other prose poems that cannot 
be kept out of any set of examples- -they ate indeed the best 
of all — arc the magnificent dream at the end of Chapttu \11. 
which equals and surpasses am thing that has been achieved 
bv any worker in sinrealisrnr (whuh did not begin with the 
on the whole abortive efforts in that line of the picsent 
century); and the other dream-pie* e. in Chapter X\'l. dcsiiib 

’ There aie traces of Ruskiniau infhunce heie. But Swinburne, while 
easib equalling Ruskin's most successful pirtoiial feats, is far snpcnoi 
to him in grace, as well as in effects of sheer poet tv. With Swinburne, 
glare, suic concinnitv of foitn, ts umstant ami unfailing in all sections 
of Iiis willing. With Ruskin, it is ptecatious and inteftnittent. anti for 
the most part informs his prose onlv when his imagination is touched 
into poetry 
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ing the ghostly underworld and the pale sovereignty of 
Proserpine. 

Proceeding from glories of general effect to details, one 
might cite numerous instances of triumphant phrase-making . 1 
From this abundance I give only a few : 

Margaret ‘grew troubled as a water grows without per- 
ceptible wind'. 

‘sense unawakened and the dubious heat of dormant 
blood.’ 

Lesbia ‘was warm and wan as a hot day without a sun’. 
Of Prosperpine: ‘she had grey eyes, bluish like the 
mingling of mist and water’. 

‘his bitter and wrathful r despair of delight.’ 

‘in an exquisite agony of virtue’. 

‘the murmur of unseen motion in the long quiet of pro- 
found noon.’ 

‘the blue horror of remote darkness.’ 

Sometimes the chief potency of these remarkable phi uses 
resides in an epithet, used somewhat unconventionally: 

‘noble gradual rivers’ 

‘the low remote chime of the regular sea’ 

‘a stately recluse beauty’ 

‘with clenched instinctive hands’ 

Swinburne’s style is apt not only for poetic purposes; it is 
multi-competent, and can work effectively in practically all 
domains; here are examples of homely phrase-making far 
removed from the heights of poetry : 

‘She would afterwards drop the victim as a sheep with 
its owner's mark well singed into the fleece.’ 

1 On this and cognate matters see also my centenary article on 
Swinburne in The Nineteenth Century of June 1937. 
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‘A woman’s consistency . . . stamped with the domestic 
trademark.’ 

‘A love of durable homespun quality, good as a working 
or a walking dress.* 

If it be said that stylistic excellence is not of much im- 
portance in the novel, it can be answered, not only that this 
is very contestable (Flaubert, for instance, would have con- 
tested it strongly), but that Swinburne used his style very 
effectively to secure results that belong altogether to the novel. 

I have tried to show this in much of what precedes; to what 
I have already said I will merely add as instances two other 
things: in Chapter XV, the last meeting of the lovers, and 
the agonised wait of Margaret,' 'while talking and singing to 
her children, for the news of the shot that has killed all her 
happiness; and, in the following chapter, the last of Herbert’s 
frustrate interchanges with L.esbia, and her slow lapse into 
death, through desirous dreams of fever, and bitter regret and 
wonderment grown into a great weariness. This is novelistit 
work in the highest. In view of it, and of other things of a like 
quality, one cannot help regretting a little that Swinburne 
did not devote to the finishing of Lesbia Brandon and to 
other work in the novel some of the large amount of eneigv 
he expended in writing his dramas in verse. The lattei are 
full of noble poetry and subtle psychology, and I hav e a gi cat 
love for them; but they are largely in the idiom of another 
age; had he completed Lesbia Brandon and gone on to other 
work in the same line, not only would he have certainly taken 
a place in the first rank of novelists, but he would have had 
much more influence on his age than he had as the writei of 
most of his diamas. I would rather have a finished Lesbia 
Brandon (or even Lesbia Brandon as it is) than the greater 
part of Mary Stuart ; and more work like Loi>c's Cross C intents 
than Lontne, with all its virtuosity. One of the several things 
for which one can never forgive Watts-Dun ton is that he 
thwarted the progress of Lesbia Brandon, denigrated Swin- 
burne’s capacity as a novelist, and discouraged him from doing 
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more in this dim tion. This damns him as a critic (if not also 
as a friend), in spite of the considerable reputation he 
managed to acquire. 

Even so — everything adveisc notwithstanding — , one can 
make laige claims. In Lesbia Brandon (as well as in other 
prose uorks) Swinburne is consummate as a master of style, 
and not only of style that has in it the powers of poetry. In 
the whole range of the English novel there is no-one who 
excels his in this respect, and it can even be said that there 
is no-one who reaches his level. And as a novelist pure and 
simple, on the basis of Love’s Cross Currents and what is best 
in Lesbia Brandon . he is entitled to a place in the first class., 
This judgment will more than probably be disputed and 
ridiculed, especially in an artless age which salutes the crudi- 
ties of the contemporary American novel as estimable, and 
has an engouement for much else that might have been com- 
posed by Caliban. But those who attack Lesbia Brandon as a 
novel must define what for them is the norm of the nos el; 
they cannot condemn it in the name of what 1 have called the 
canonical standards, for, as I have shown, those standards ate 
not applicable here. (They cannot even say that Swinburne 
was incapable of satisfying those standards, for Love’s Crow 
Currents shows that he could.) In general, they must refute 
the aesthetic arguments I have advanced in this matter, and 1 
venture to believe that this is no easy business. More particu 
larly, they must prove that the many clinching excellencies 
to tvhich I have drawn attention are not excellent ies at all: 
this is even harder, and indeed imjtossible, and a dogmatism 
of blank negation will be the only course here (Blank it will 
be in more senses than one, and good men will know it foi the 
utterance of that thing, ‘enormc’, with its ‘front de taureau’, 
on which Baudelaire exercised his scorn.) 

Whatever the immediate upshot of the inevitable quarrel, 
I am convinced Swinburne’s place among the greater English 
novelists will .be assured in time, in spite of superstitious 
obscurantism, which is as obdurate in literature as it is in 
the religious field. ' 
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CHAl’ n R III 


THE I E X 1’ 
i. The Manuscript 

I III- FOl LOWING IS A BRIFF TABULAR A(f<)t M OF THF 

manuscript as, arranged and bound bv Wise, it exists at 
ptesent in the Biitish Museum. The initial numbers are 
mine: * thev indicate the order <*£ the chapters or sections in 
this disposition *<f the text, accepted as definitively right by 
l^ifourcade, and hitherto questioned by no-one: 

i My chapters 1 and II. conjoined bv Lafourcade (probably 
with Wise's concurrence) as though thes were unquestion- 
ably one chapter. The title. A Charadn. is inscribed at 
the top of the hist page; it is more than a little doubtful 
whether it is in Swinburne’s handwriting. The last extant 
word of my Chapter I is right at the end of the fust page 
of the third sheet, and the sentence is unfinished. The 
fust extant word of mv Chapter 11 is right at the begin- 
ning ol the fourth sheet and necessary antecedent words 
aie wanting. Obviously 1 an uncertain number of pages 
ate missing between the present third and fouith sheets. 
Two small concluding strokes in Swinburne’s hand- 
writing after the last worth of Chapter II show that the 
chapter finishes w : th them. 

1 Wise nowhere gives anv systematic enumeration of the thapieis. 
lie does not e'en stale what he thinks is theii total number. 

‘Only ‘seemingly’ to Lafouitadc’s mentality: ‘Quelques pages man- 
quetit tout au debut, ei aussi, seinhle Ml, eulie 3 et 4’. Theie is no 
leason at all foi supposing that anvthing is missing ‘tout au d6but'. 
Further discussion of this point will be found in the fourth of the foot- 
note* in Section III of this chapter on The Text. 
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2. A Day’s Work. My Chapter III. The title, which is in 
Swinburne's handwriting, follows, on the same page, im- 
mediately after the concluding strokes of the second 
chapter. A concluding stroke in Swinburne’s handwriting 
after the last words shows that the chapter is complete. 

3. Chapter beginning ‘After that day’s work’ and continuing 
as far as ‘without colour in her life’. No title. About the 
first four-fifths of my Chapter IV. The first words are at 
the top of a fresh sheet and are probably the beginning 
of the chapter. The three words of the last line of the MS. 
(in her life.’) are right at the bottom of the page. They 
are followed by no concluding stroke and the section is 
almost certainly incomplete. The first paragraph of 
galley 28 (the MS. of which is not extant), manifestly a 
fragment and belonging to a different chapter from that 
of the paragraphs succeeding it in the galley, follows more 
naturally here than anywhere else, and I have detached 
and transferred it to this position. Even with this addition 
it is doubtful whether the chapter is complete. 

4. Chapter beginning ‘The house had by this time’. My 
chapter V. No title. The first words are at the top of a fiesh 
sheet and are 'probably the beginning of the chapter. I he 
last words are not quite at the bottom of the page. No 
concluding stroke. The chapter is obviously unfinished. 

5. Section beginning ‘He woke his father’. My chapter VI. 
No title. The first words ate at the top of a fresh sheet. 
The last are about four-fifths down the page, of which 
the rest is blank. No concluding stroke. The section is 
obviously unfinished and is no more than a fragment of 
a chapter of which a preceding part was probahly written 
but is missing, and of which the remainder was never 
composed. 

6. On the Qowns. My Chapter VIII. The title is not abso- 
lutely certain;* it is in Swinburne's hand, but it is written 
not at the top of the first page, but on the otherwise blank 
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back of the last sheet turned upside down, about thiee 
inches fiom the bottom The fust woids aie at the top of 
a fresh sheet and are probabh the beginning of the chap- 
ter 1 he last words are about a quaitei down the page, 
of which the test is blank No concluding stroke The 
chapter is piobably unfinished 

7 Uses of Prosody 1 I have rejected this fiom Lesbia 
Btatidon Title in Swinburne's handwntmg at the top 
of a tresh sheet The last extant wotd of the chaptu ends 
light at the end of a page and the ntiessarv gt tmmatical 
sequence is wanting, therefore an uncertain number of 
sheets of the manuscript aie missing at this point 

8 Chapter beginning ‘Dis rqpi done’ Ms chapter V II No 
tith A concluding stioke m Swinburne's handwriting 
after the Hit words shows th it the chaptei ends with 
t hem 

y Aidtn major to Lady If anstoun I have rejected this 
from Lesbia Brandon T itle in Swinburne’s handwriting 
at the top of a ftesh sheet A concluding stioke ifter the 
signatuie, which is moie probabh meant to be the 
author’s than that of the writer of the letter I his may 
he pait of a larger chapter or a little chiptei in itself 

10 An Episode My Chaptei XI I itle in Swinburne’s hand 
suiting at the top of a ftesh sheet T he words are about 
foui fifths down the page of which the rest is blank No 
concluding stroke The chaptei is obvioush unfinished 
(and it is descubed as incomplete by Swinburne in corre- 
spondence with Watts Dunton) 

11 Tutus Ebutnea Mv Chaptei IX Title in Swinburne’s 
handwriting at the iop of a fresh sheet V concluding 

'Thin tide is pieccded by the chaptei numbei 16 m Swinburne* 
handwntmg, how in view of this (apart from othci .serious considers 
bums), Wise justified the position of the chapter lieie must remain 
a rnystrn to commonscnsc or anything in the war of reason 
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stroke in Swinburne’s handwriting after the last words 
shows that the chapter ends w r ith them. 

12. La Bohfme Dedoree. My Chapter XII. Title in Swin- 
burne’s handwriting at the top of a fresh sheet. The last 
words are near the top of a page, of which the rest is 
blank. No corn hiding stroke. The chapter is obviously 
unfinished (and it is described as incomplete by Swin- 
burne in correspondence with Watts-Dun ton). 

13. Two chapters with disgracefully inexcusable stupidity 
mixed up. so that ovei some twenty pages one has an 
impression of lunacy. Disentangled, thev are: 

(a) La Malheuts dc la Vertu. My Chapter XIV. Title 
in Swinburne’s handwriting at the top of a fresh 
sheet. The last extant word is right at the end of a 
page, and the necessary grammatical sequence is 
wanting; but it is given in the corresponding galley, 
and another sentence follows there. So th.it this is 
another case where Swinburne sent to the ptiuteis 
manuscript that has disappcaied. Even with the 
additional matter in the galley the chapter is prob- 
ably incomplete. 

( ,b ) Chapter beginning ‘He stood looking awav fiom 
her’. My Chapter XV. No title. The first woicls .11 e 
at the top of a fresh sheet, and the t hapter may begin 
here. A concluding stroke in Swinburne’s hand- 
writing after the last wolds shows th.V the chapter 
ends with them. 

14. Chapter beginning ‘Attilio Maiiani died’. Ms Chapter 
XVII. No title, hut ‘(F01 penultimate chapter)” is writ- 
ten in Swinbui nc’s handwriting near the top of the page. 
As I show later, in Section III, these words in buckets 
almost tcrtainly do not refer to the text that follows 
them. The last words are about three quartets down the 
page, of which the rest is blank. No tom hiding stiokc. 
The chapter is perliaps unfinished. 
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15. Lcucadia . My Chapter XVI. Title in Swinburne’s hand- 
writing at the top of a fresh sheet. 1 A concluding stroke 
in Swinburne’s handwriting aftiT the last woids shows 
that the chapter ends with them. 


* * * 

As incidentally noted in what piecedes, in the case of some 
chapters paits that were v\ntten aie ccitainlv missing, some 
c hapters are (and a l was s were) unfinished, and others ate more 
01 less probably unfinished. These tacts may be tabulated 
sepai atel> as follows: — 


1 Extant £IS Extant MS 1 > an M S 1 

« t h \ m 1 1 

MS certainly ' probably | Ch perhaps 

missing I Ch certainly unfinished unfinished | unfinished J 


1 1 p) last sentence 1 \ 

ot my Ch I m- 1 
complete. 

(n) Beginning of - 
1 hist sentence of 

i mv Ch II lack 

! <ns,r 

1 I 

7 Last sentence, 10 
> incomplete 

: 

13a La*t vent j tic c 12 
1 incomplete. 


A11 eailiet as well 6 
as a later pottion 
lacking (perhaps 
sheets of MS unss- j 
iur) ' 

(Desnibtd as m 
complete by Svun 
bmne ) 

(Described as m- 
completc In Swin- 

btiim ) 


1 1 

l 



1 


These facts makv nonsense oi A\ ise‘s assn lion that ‘the 
manuscript is quite complete* in houe\ci wide ot howe\er 
nanow a sense we lake' it. So also does the fac t that theic is no 
manuscript of the contents of two of the galled -28 and 29 

1 1 a madia p f On the Downs c r U) is also wutwnim the otherwise 
blank back of the last sheet turned upside down, about fhiee inches 
fiorn the bottom. 
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(which were in Wise’s possession : e\ identlv he never collated 
the gallevs and what he had acquired of the manuscript ). 1 
Moreover, not only are certain of the extant chapters in- 
complete, as Swinburne himself declared in correspondence 
quoted my Wise, but parts of the novel as planned were never 
written, as Swinburne himself again made clear in the com sc 
of this correspondence. This rendtus ridiculous Wise’s affirma- 
tion. already noted elsewheic, that ‘when Swinburne spoke 
of the no\cl 'as unlmished he meant that the work had still 
to receive its final polish*. Another point to be noted in the 
present connexion is that of the four chapters named by 
Swinburne in this correspondence (which we have cited in a 
preceding section) that which he calls Another Portrait 01 
(alternatively) Another Study, is not among those of the 
British Museum manuscript. S et Wise says that he purchased 
all these four chapters, and, if we arc to believe him. Another 
Portrait is part of the manttsn iju in the British Museum! w 

1 Had he done so he would not have !>ecn able to asset t without 
am qualification that as the fust step of Ins acquisition of Lesbia 
Itumdon he 'puulusrt! from Watts Dunton Swinburne’s own set ot 
the gallev proofs . . tu(om panted by the MS of the matter car nett 
by them ' (mv italics). The second step, we may note heic\ was the 
purchase of three (witmgly given as four by him) chapters to winch 
we shall reft* presently. I he third was the purchase of the balance of 
the manuscript fiom . . Miss I hcresa Watts’ (this last lot can only 
be* the section above which '(For penultimate (haptens)' is written, and 
( se* of Prosody t and the letter to l.adv Wa listen n from her eldest 
son) * 

' Lafotucade, who had access to Wise \ possesions long befoie they 
went to the British Museum (and even befoic Wise printed the state- 
ment til question) notes that this chapter is not one of those constitut 
ing the manuscript as it was acquiied by Wise. Lafuut cade's suggestion 
that Another Study oi Another Porttatt may be A Character (his Ch. I, 
my Chs. I and H) is far from happv. For Swinburne himself says tliat 
the former followed immediately on Tunis Eburnea and, with it. 
belonged ‘to a late part of the design*. Now A Chaiacter is obviously 
an early, indeed rhe earliest, part of the book —and the result is gro- 
tesquely chaotic if one thinks of it as following Turns Eburnea. But 
th is would not aricst I^fotncadc: we have here a good measure of hi* 
judgment iti matters that ate quite elementary. 
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In short, neither all of what Swinburne actually wrote, nor 
even all of what he sent to the printers is comprised in the 
manuscript which Wise finds complete. — Still less is it com- 
plete when viewed as representative of the novel which 
Swinburne purposed to write. 

The shocking confusion of parts of Les Mai hems de la 
Vertu and of parts of the following chapter would be well 
nigh incredible in ihe case of anybody but Wise. The some 
twenty intermixed pages, one would have thought, must 
strike the lowest intelligence as being a mess and a muddle, 
intolerable, and probably rectifiable if only a little care were 
spent on it. (And as a matter of fact a little care does set it 
right.) And yet in the face of this (not to mention other 
glaring things) Lafourcadc admiringly speaks of the ‘patience 
infinie’ a it'n whi' h Wise ‘a rcconstitue le MS., piescpie feuillet 
par feuillet ! The significance of the ptesque is not apparent: 
if the fellow didn't do it sheet by sheet he* ought to ha\e done: 
how else could he properly rcconstiuct the text? but perhaps 
the adverb is idle (that would not be astonishing on the part 
of Lafourcade) and is not meant to modify this superlative 
tribute to the genius of Wise. Anyhow, Lafourcade swallowed 
Wise's reconstruction whole, including this sense-defving 
confused section, and he also accepted here as one chapter 
what are evidently two. His resulting comm. >t on this 
blockish conflation: ‘texte tres corrompu’, is one of the most 
comical of many comical things in his Boeotian volume . 1 

At this pojnt, before concluding discussion of the incom- 
pleteness of the British Museum manuscript, it will be 


1 Even the humble 'm inters did much better here than Wise and his 
acquiescent panegyrist: they sorted out and put into the tight order 
and gave as a separate chapter the sheets making up Les Malheurs de 
la Vertu as an entity distinct from what follows it. We have here 
another indication that Wise— and Lafourcade— did not discharge the 
elementary duty of collating the text ot the manuscript with that of 
the galley-proof: had thev done so thev could .not have allowed 
sheets of Les Malheurs de la Vertr to remain jumbled up with sheets 
that belong elsewhere. 
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convenient to deal with the sheets and the way in which they 
are paginated. 

There are 184 sheets altogether; it) of these (all my 
Ch. XIV and the first part of the following chapter) are quarto 
(white); the rest are foolscap of various colours (white, very 
light greyish blue, light blue, daik blue). Almost always Swin- 
burne writes on onl\ one side of a sheet; in foui cases he 
continues the text on the back of a page; in nine other cases 
he utilises the back, but onlv to jot down additional mattci 
for insertion in the text of the first page of the following 
sheet. 

The first three sheets are numbered 1. 2. 3 in bl.uk ink. 
probablv bv Swinburne. They arc also numbered in pemil; 
2A is plain on the second; 3A js almost illegible on the third; 
there was presumably a 1A on the first, but it is non so faint 
that it is practically indiscernible even under ulna-violet lays. 
These pencilled numbers are pretty rertainh Watts Dunton’s, 
for in an already cited letter to him Swinburne speaks ot 'the 
first five leaves, numbered by you in pencil'. As wc base 
noted, a portion of the text is missing after page 3. i he next 
extant page and all those following it up to An E(>is nlr have 
no number in black ink; but as far as the end of tm Ch. IV 
(beginning ‘After that day’s work’) these pages ate numbcicd 
consecutively fia to 89a in pencil, rhcrcaftet their are no 
pencilled numbers with little a attached. It is natural to 
assume that these further pencilled numbers, fi.t 89a. aie also 
Watts-Dunton’s. Probablv the alphabetical letter was used by 
him to indicate a sequence of pages composing a chapter 
6-89 (ignoring for the moment t A, 2A. 3A) makes a vetv long 
chapter, of course. Swinburne, if would seem, at fust went on 
continuously, with no division into chapteis or sections, as 
far as the 89th page. (Why shouldn't he do this if his thought 
carried him on from point to point over however long a dis- 
tance? Breaking up into sec tions, and even into chapters, is 
frequently felt as artificial: on the other hand. Jovte, eg. in 
Ulysses, has huge sections, and, whatever else mav be said 
about them, their length does not seem unnatural.) Watts- 
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Dunton, howeser, being, like most editois and publishers, 
mechanically conventional, and thinking frequent paia- 
graphic and chaptei segmentation essential, probably ob- 
jected and persuaded Swinburne to introduce divisions into 
the lengthy section which he had distinguished by the letter a. 
It is pietty cleai that Swinburne at least made one dnision 
aprrs coup: he wrote in (the* ink is ot diffeient colour) 
between two lines that were evidently continuous, the chapter 
heading A Day’s Wo>k. 

We mav note licit* that one of (lie sheets of this a set, that 
"huh should be ipa is nmnbeicd iq-2oa, and is followed 
immediate 1\ l>\ 2ia 1’his is curious looking at the text 
(p. of this edition), we sec that p.r 8a oiigmalh ended 
with 'rigotous hand and e\e’, jnd that the following page 
begins ‘haicllv ovci-sti ict' : time is no continuity of sense. 
But in the < \tguous space lenraining at the bottom of p 18a 
Swinburne added, obiioush later ('the ink is diffeientV ‘lie 
began to learn his paces bit b\ bit; a breaker who’, and in- 
setted ‘was’ abort* the line befoie ‘baldly’ on the next page. 
This restoies a sequence of sense; but it looks as though 
Watts-Dunton had found a sheet missing aftei 18a (if he did 
not deliberately lose it!), and had indicated this by suiting 
‘ 1 9- 20a’ on what was really 20a; and it fui then looks as though 
SWmbmne, faced by this conheiemps, had on the spur ot the 
moment replaced the contents of the missing sfm bv inscit- 
ing the words we have just cited. (These contents need not 
have occupied ^1 whole page: he sometimes used only pait of 
a page and then, still continuing the section, passed on to a 
fresh sheet.) 

Theic is confirmation of the assumption that these a nutn- 
beis are the right ones ot the pait of the man use 11 pt 
distinguished by this letter. On the otherysise blank back ot 
p.55a Swinburne wrote ‘pp. (> -y,’ in black ink (no doubt 
when he sent the manuscript to be set up in type; and it y\as 
\ery probablv then that he inserted the words yve have noted 
above). This can only mean that there was ‘here a batch 
extending from p.6 to p.53, both numbeis inclusive One 
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thing is quite certain, and that is that the page on which he 
wrote these numbers could ha\e been none other than 55. 
Now it is numbered 55a in pencil; and it may be safely 
assumed therefore that all the other pencilled numbers of 
the a series are coricct. It follows, then, that 6a being really 6. 
to should be preceded bv five pages to make up the tale of 
the scries. The question now aiises, are 1A, 2 A and 3 A part 
of these hve? that is, did Watts Dunton begin bv using 
capital A and then inadreitently, at a now indeterminate 
point, go on to use little a? If this is so, then only two pages 
are missing between 3A and 6a. The portraits of the brother 
and sister might well have ended at some point of 4A (or .1). 
and the part of the storv introducing the father, with mention 
of the dead mother, and loading up to the father’s death, 
might just possibly have been got into what space remained 
up to 6a. On the other hand, it is unlikely that Watts-Dunton 
would thus inadvertently or capriciously change from A to a: 
it seems more probable that Swinburne had a clearlv in 
dicared chapter or section di\ ision somewhere between »A 
and 6a. and that Watts Dunton designated the first chapter 
or section bv the use of the capital But in this case considn 
ablv more than ttvo pages are missing; there are five of the 
a series, and an indeterminate number of the section marked 
with the capital. Perhaps Swinburne's already cited wotds 
‘the first five leaves, numbered by you in pencil’ give the num- 
ber of the sheets carrying A. That would mean that theie ate 
seven (2 + 5) missing sheets altogether in this part of the manu- 
script. This seems lather a lot; at least, while one feels 
that the A series is neai its end, one does not feel that five 
whole foolscap pages of a new chapter preceded the matter 
of 6a. 

It is possible, of course, that the a numbering was not done 
by Watts-Dunton; that it was done by Swinburne himself, 
who, rementbeting that Watts-Dunton had numbered the 
first five sheers in pencil with the addition in each case of the 
initial letter of the alphabet, but forgetting that it was a 
capital, carried on the ptocess up to p,8p on the sheets that 
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were in his possession. 1 All things considered, I strongly in- 
cline to think that this was the case. Swinburne’s list of what 
was missing from the manuscript may be taken as complete; 
apart from the 'first five leaves’, the items he gives (excepting 
Another Portrait ) are precisely those portions of the British 
Museum manuscript which wcie not set up in type (I ignore 
l st's of Prosody and the Letter from Arden major, which 1 
have given reasons for rejecting from Lesbia Brandon; and 
he does not mention these). It is safe to suppose, therefore, 
th&t ‘the first five leaves’ is an exact and exhaustive mention 
of all that was missing in addition to these other items. Had 
moie than hve been lacking, Swinburne wotdd surds have 
*said so. Now tA, aA, 3 A like An Episode, etc., did not go to 
the printers. It looks then as if tjjey were a part of the missing 
five; in which tase only two sheets are wanting before that 
which bears oa; and when Swinburne wrote ‘pp. 6-55’ on the 
back of 55a he meant they were pages 6 to 55 of the whole 
book and not simply of one of its parts. (Elsewhere, as we shall 
see presently, he did paginate chapters afresh, starting with 
t again on the first page of those in question.) 

In any case, Lafourcade’s affirmation that ‘les 4 on 5 
premieres feuilles semblent encore manquer’ is an absuid 
crroi : as wc have already remarked a propos of another ol Ins 
affirmations to the same effect, the very first sheets are not 
missing at all: t, a and 3 are quite plainly the Opening of 
the book. 

Iafourcadc says in a footnote to the former of the two state- 
ments just referred to: ‘Mr. dc V. Payen-Paync possede dans 
sa collection 1 ou a de ces feuilles’ (‘r or 2’: the imprecision 
is < ur ious coming from one researching on doctoral levels; it 
must have lrecn very easy at the time to ascertain the correct 

1 It is not can to pronounce on the handwriting wheie these pen 
rilled numbers are concerned. The A seiies. as far as one can mi 
them, seem to be in the larger, rather sprawling, hand that was i>e- 
qucntly Watts-Dunton's; and the a series might be in the smaller and 
neater hand that was sometimes Swinburne’s in his nunc composed 
moments. 
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number, and even to secure a copy of the sheet or sheets, and 
indeed it was nothing less than a duty to do so). I, unfortun- 
ately. have not been able to tiacc these i or 2 sheets (which, 
oddly enough, arc not mentioned anvwhcre bv Wise); if there 
were really two of them they almost reitainis were the two 
which we have given reasons for supposing are the only ones 
missing between the third and fourth sheets of the manuscript 
as it exists to-day. 

To return to and finish with the pagination. There ate 
numbers in black ink (which may be Swinburne’s) only in 
three other chapters; An Episode, Tuiri s Ebutnea and l, a 
Bohime Dedoree; the numbers arc. respectively, i to 7: 1 __ 
(onlv); and 1 to 4. The only other chapters that contain pen- 
cilled numbers— which are more or less partially erased- -me 
An Episode and Turris Eburnrn; the visible numbers, in the 
case of the former, arc 9, 11. 12. i.j, on the sheets numbered 
1, 3, 4 and G in black ink respectively (in what sequent e of 
conjoined sheets the fiist page of this chapter became 9 is now 
beyond determination); in the tase of Turris Eberneu there 
are visible 2, 3, 4, 5 on the corresponding sheets that make 
up that chapter. 

In addition to the afore-mentioned numbers in black ink 
and pencil, there are numbers in red ink running continu 
ouslv from } on the fourth sheet (6a pencil) to 197 on tlv 
184th sheet. These red ink numbers were almost ccrtainh 
written in by Wise itr the blundering fashion that is ch.uac- 
teristic of him. The order of the chapters, and -even of sheets 
in chapters, is wrong, but he stuck in his red numbers as if 
the text thus huddled together bv him were ne vaiiehn fot 
all time; and he had it firmly Gmd sumptuouslv) bound so 
that it should be consecrated for ever . . . The disparity 
between lq*, and 184 is accounted for bv the fact that in sonic 
(not all : such is Wise’s inconsistency) of the cases where Swin- 
burne used Ixjfh sides of a sheet Wise number eel both sides. 

Besides all the foregoing numbers thete are written on the 
text itself of the sheets of all hut three of the chapters which 
were sent to the printers numbers in large characters which 
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were presumably inserted by the printers. These numbers, 
which are sometimes in red ink. and sometimes in blue pencil, 
run thus: Ai, A 2 , etc., Bi, B 2 , etc., and the last of them is 
1 1 8 . Their sequence is erratic; thus the B series is on pages 
of one of the later chapters; moreover, the sequence is eiratic 
even as regards the older of the galleys established hv the 
printers themselves; thus E is on the sheets corresponding to 
the third set of galleys, and B on this corresponding to the 
6th set. There is no F series: this was probably on the sheets 
(no longer extant) corresponding to the second set of gallevs. 

It perhaps should be mentioned for the sake of complete- 
ness that neat the left-hand foot of an otherwise blank poition 
of the last page of La Boheme Dedoree, at right angles to the 
text above, there is wiitten in f^iint pencil the following, in 
a hand that is pictty certainly not Swinburne's: 

Comes in before No. 6 and before Shooting scene. 

This is mvsterious. What is ‘No. 6'? And what is the ‘shooting 
scene'? There is nothing such in the wotk as we have it; it 
mav jiossiblv be a loose description of the chaptei (im XYtli) 
in which Lady Wariston’s lover leaves her to commit suicide 
bv shooting himself; but the shooting takes plat e 'olT stage’ 
and cannot properly be called a scene. 

On the same page, in the opposite diicttion die text, 
there is also written in vers faint pencil, again m writing 
that is not Swinburne’s: 


Oiiginal 

MS 

AC’S. 

Also, on the othc»wisc blank top of the first page of my 
Chapter XVII at right angles to the text, there is wiitten in 
very faint pencil, in a hand that is prohablv SwinbunieV. 


Notes for tast chapter. 
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The cancelled I, is no doubt the first letter of Leuradia .* 
It only remains to mention the watermark dates. All the 
chapters of the British Museum manuscript except On the 
Downs, La Boheme Dedoree, Uses of Prosody and the letter 
from Arden major carry watermark dates. The following is 
a table of these; the chapter numbers are those of the text as 
I have established it; I have not thought it necessary to give 
the page numbers of the sheets being the cited dates; this 
would have required considerably more space; but the order 
in which the batches of sheets follow one another is that of 
the text which they contain; thus, in Chapter III, the one 
sheet dated 1859 follows, in the text, four dated 1883, and is 
followed by 23 others dated 1863; but the sheets in each* 
batch, when there is more, than one, are not always im- 
mediately consecutive one upon another: there may be 
among them sheets that bear no date; thus, in the third batch 
of the third chapter (the second 1863 group) the second sheet 
immediately follows the first, but between the second and the 
third there are two sheets on which there is no date; and, of 
course, there may be undated sheets between any two of the 
groups (see Table on p, 465). 

.As I have remarked elsewhere, the only sure inference to 
be drawn from any of these dates is that the text contained 
on the sheet bearing it could not have been written on the 
sheet earlier than the year in question. Those who, like Wise 
and l^fourcade, take a watermark date as indicating time of 
composition, should notice that in Ch. Ill one sheet dated 
1 859 comes after three issued four years later; and there can 
be no doubt that the text on the 1859 sheet was written after 
that on the three younger sheets. Again, the text of the eight 
1859 sheets of Ch. XV belongs to a part of the book that 
follows as a consequence from Ch. XIV, which contains seven 
sheets dated 1865; and, what is more, the first eight sheets of 
Ch. XV, which precede those (foolscap) dated 1859. are white 


1 1 shall discuss this pencil jotting further in section 111 of this 
chapter on The Text, 
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Chaptci ' Sheets i Date 

1 1 

Chapter 

1 1 

Sheets j Date 

1 

; ; 

Chapter Sheets Date 
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1 ! » 1864 
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» 
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2 1864 
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XI 3 1 1866 
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1 i 

» 1 

<• , v 

VI 

1 1864 
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• (a ' » 1859 

i Day's 
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t ' 1 

1 

IX 
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XVI ~ 1 lifrT 

(Leu- 

cadia) j 
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XVII ' 1 1866 { 
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quarto. precisely the same as those of Ch. XIV dated 1865, 
and (like the other sheets of Ch. XIV, also white quarto, 
which they follow immediately) they are probably the same 
age as these latter, particularly as this is the only part of the 
book where white quarto sheets are used. 

If Wise had been alive to these elementary considerations 
he would not have boldly written 'Commenced in 1839 and 
completed in *867’ on the title page of his grandly caparisoned 
redaction of the sheets of Lesbia Brandon. (Why ‘completed 
in 1867’?: consistently w r ith,his own stupidity, he ought to 
have said 1866, the latest of the watermark dates borne by the 
manuscr ipt ) 

Bound up with the manscript aie two pages of drawings bv 
Simeon Solomon; one, ‘Lesbia Brandon 27’; the other, ‘Ladv 
Midhurst aged 35' and ‘Bertie aged 15’. The former of these 
pages has the watermark date 1812 . one wonders wliat mon- 
strosity of deduction would ha\c been drawn from this by 
Wise. 
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So far I have spoken only of the British Museum manu- 
script. It is not however all that is extant of the novel in 
manuscript; only recently, after completing practically all 
that seemed possible of my work on the text I discovered that 
the MS. of the chapter entitled Another Portrait, which 1 had 
given up as lost, was really in existence. The discot cry was 
accidental and incidental: I happened to enquire of the 
authorities of the Huntington Library, California, if they had, 
or knew anything of, the ‘one or two’ missing sheets of my 
Chapter I which L,afourcade recorded as being in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Payen-Payne (who died some years ago). The 
Huntington authorities replied that they had the manuscript 
of a piece of prose by Swinburne, entitled Another Portrait, 
which might be the sheets I was looking for. They were not 
of course: but they were a welcome recovery of another part 
of the work which I had not even hoped might still be avail- 
able; and I readily accepted the kind offei of the owners to 
let me have a photostatic copy of them for publication with 
the rest of the work. 

They consist of three folio sheets of blue papci, of which 
the versos are blank. There is no concluding stroke, but the 
chapter appears to be finished. Two of the sheets have the 
watermark-date t86fi. 

Mr. Harmsen, of the Department of Manuscripts ot the 
Huntington, informs me that Another Portrait was acquired 
on January 7, 1916, from the American Art Association in 
New York. The books and manuscripts which were sold that 
day came from various sources. Another Portrait was one of 
eight Swinburne manuscripts, identified simply as being the 
"property of a London collector 0 . Who this person was, l have 
not been able to determine.’ 

All this is very mysterious. Who was this ‘London collector 
and how and from whom did he acquire Another Portrait ? 
And what were the other seven Swinburne manuscripts that 
were in his possession? In spite of enquiries in many dircc 
tions, I have k> far received no enlightenment on these 
questions. 
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As regards the former, it is pretty certain that the ‘collector’ 
was not Wise; for, incompetent and conscienceless as he was. 
it is incredible that he would, for however tempting a sum, 
have parted with the chapter had it come into his possession. 
For he aheady had the bulk of the manuscript of the novel, 
which he regaided as one of his greatest treasures, and he 
would have been anxious to tetaiu anything that helped it 
towards completion. His monetary cupidity was now so well 
satisfied that if it came into competition with his vanity as a 
prince of collectois, vanity would be sure to win. 

Another part of the mystciy is why Wise did not acquire 
this missing chapter. Is it at all probable that he, a professional 
"collector, and in touch not only with all likely auctioneers 
etc., but also with all likely ewners (such as Mrs. Watts- 
Dunton) of Swinburne material, was not aware that it had 
become purchasable? And, being aware, would he not have 
been prepared to pay as much or more than anvhodv else to 
secure this highly desirable addition to a work of which he 
ahead) possessed the greater part of the manuscript? This is 
indeed a mv story , and very likclv it will remain one. 

Another question is whv this chapter was not available as 
part of the second lot of the manuscript sheets which Wise, 
as he himself records, purchased from Watts-Dunton ‘later in’ 
i c) i (>. In oilier woids, why it was not procurable along with 
what may be called its companion pieces, Tunis Luurnea, An 
Episode,' ancl La Bnheme Didotec, (Swinburne, it will be 
lemembetcd, pained the four together in letters to Watts- 
Dimton when he vainly tried to leaner parts of the manu- 
script retained by the latter). 11 tlu other three chapters were 
then at hand, why was this or*e not too? 1 Had Watts-Dunton 


> Wop affirms that he bought ‘the four chapters cited in Swinburne s 
letters’ Hut- assuming that he means the font I base named and not 
rhice of these and some of '(he fust five leaves’ also mentioned by 
Swinburne (of which he says nothing) -this cannot be true, as I have 
alrcailv shown in this section. We may fuithcr note ;hat he nowhere 
speaks of Another Portrait as being, or having been, in his collection; 
and Latourrade. who was in dose contact with him and the collcctvon, 
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hidden it separately, and so well that it remained undiscovered 
for some time after his death? Few detective stories arc more 
intriguing than this enigmatic affair — stretching from about 
1875 till after Watts-Dunton’s demise in 1914 — of the sup- 
pressive retention and concealment of parts of Lesbia Bran - 
don; here, alas, the only detection has been that of the crime 
itself; the mystery in which it is involved has only increased 
with the appearance of fresh data.* 

The only other portions of manuscript that I have been 
able to sec are not really additional, but merely duplicative; 
they are those of two ballad quatrains of Chapter VII, and 
are described in the 7th of my notes on that chapter. 

It is convenient to give here a few particulars of the man- 
script of the Kirklowes fragment, a first tentative out of which 
Lesbia Bratulon grew, it is written on seven sheets of white 
foolscap followed by a double sheet of blue footer ap. Except 
in the case of the second white one, Swinburne used the backs 
of the sheets, very irregularly at times; for example, page 8, 
which is on the back, of sheet 5, is a continuation of page 7, 
which is on the other side of that sheet; but lines on the 
back of page 1 are a continuation of page 8; and 2 1 lines on 
the back of page 9 (sheet 6) are a continuation of the text of 
page 1 1, which is on the back of sheet 7 turned upside down. 
The only watermark date, 1861, is on the first of the brace of 
blue sheets containing the last part of the fragment. 


( S’ ole 1 Continued ) — 

definitely refers to the chapter as lost, and evidently had not the le.i'i 
suspicion that it had ever been in Wise's hands. Of course if Wise 
reallv did putchase the chapter along with the three othets, theie 
would arise a hypothetic possibility that he was the ‘London collector 
in question above, or that he disposed of the chapter to the latter; but 
I have already dealt with this po-sibility, and shown that it has all 
probability against it. Whatever the approach, one reaches the same 
conclusion: the chapter could never have come into the possession of 
Wise. 

*1 have modified my views on this matter in the light of informa- 
tion acquired since this work went to the piess. Sec the P S, Sate that 
is an appendix to the Commentary (pp. 484 488), 
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As already stated, there are watermark dates on none of the 
sheets of Uses of Prosody and the letter fiom Arden major, 
parts of what I have called Herbert Winwood, another tenta- 
tive on the way to Lesbia Brandon. Nor is there a watcirmik 
on the stiay unattached sheet (unretoidcd bv Wise and as 
good as unrecorded by Lafourcadc) containing a plan of this 
Winwood stoiy. 

As Ltwe’s Ci oss Currents belongs to the same cycle as the 
three wotks just mentioned, it mav be mu testing to note heie 
that of its 39 watermark dates 37 aie 18(12 mid the othei two 
i860; and each of the i860 sheets is preceded as w< 11 as fol 
lowed by sheets bearing the latci date (Swinburne himself 
gave 1862-3 as l he period m which this woik wa> composed"! 


II. The Gallt m 

I have given mtroductoty inhumation on these m Section I 
1 he set in the British Museum numiplcie It is made up thus- 

Nos. 1— 2 1 : paitof \Iaiy Stuart. 

„ 27-07B : Lesbia Biandon 
„ 98-101 : John Jams 

f hus thei e ate 103 slips altogether in the set, No 07 of Lesbia 
Brandon being followed by Nos 1)7 \ and 07 B 

1 he punt is on one side onlv of laige whin shut*- In 
piinciplc, theyc are two columns to a sheet, but sometimes 
there is onlv one column. 01 a poition ol one 01 one and a 
poitton of a second Fach column which contains pimt is 
numbered, and gallev-pioof, *01 galley slip. 01 gillcv, 01 slip 
is its technical name 

As bwinburne said in a lettei cited elsewhcu the matenal 
punted in the gallevs was ‘most caiclessh aitangcd' It docs 
not seem woith while to give an account ol the whole senes 
of the galleys; the following few details should scive b\ wav 
of example. Fheie arc twelve lots 01 gioups; the fnst lot, 25, 
26, 27 contain mv Chaptei VII (Wise’s Chaplet 8), a section 
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(hat ccitainly is nowhere near the opening part of the story. 
The fifth lot, 57 to 41 (inclusive) contains Lcucadta, the last 
of Wise’s chapters and the second-last of mine. Woisc still, 
the fiist pait of inv Chapter XV (Wise’s Chapter 13b) is con- 
tained in lot t2 (97-97B), the second part of it is contained 
in lot 6 (42 .ft)), and the last part is given in lot to (91-92)! 
Heie we hate chaos emulative of that of Wise at his most 
t haractei istit. 

As ah each noted clsewhcie, there ate no galleys for the 
following parts of the Biitish Museum manuscript, as Swin- 
burne did not send them to the printer: the first tfuce pages 
(m\ Chapter I), Uses of Prosody, the letter from At den major. 
An Episode, Tunis Ehtnnra, La Bohrme Dedorce, and my 
Chapter XVII (Wise’s Chapter 1 ;,). I'scs of Prosod > and the 
letter did not go to the printer because (as 1 have aigued in a 
pies ions section) thev do not belong to Labia Brandon . 1 The 
test did not go because Swinburne could not exttact them 
fiom Watls-Dunton (at least this is true of the fust time of 
them: it mas also be true of Chaptet XVII, but of this we 
cannot be sure; Swinburne, in the second of his extant 
requests to Watts-Dunton for return of the missing chapters 
says ‘there may be more’ than those included in his list). 

On the othei hand there are patts of the galleys which are 
not in the Biitish Museum manuscript: the whole of the 
contents of gallevs 28 and 29, and the following woids at the 
end of galley 96: 

hr was not iifoti the whole scornful; but ht was not 
haf>p\ at heart 

'And now \ou see it lyu unite to this’. 

l'he chapter to which these wends belong, f.es Malheur s de la 
I'crtu, is the same in manuscript and galleys up to these 

1 And sc* u does nm mancr whethei thes wetc in Wails Diinton's 
keeping or not, it is not probable that thee weie, auv moic than that 
the Knklowes fragment was - like it, they belonged to an abandoned 
scheme superseded bv Ij’slta Brandon, and Swinburne would not have 
submitted them to Watts-Dunton. 
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words; the manuscript stops with the word preceding them; 
they provide the grammatical and other sequence which is 
here requited. The contents of galleys 28 and 29 ate printed 
as though thev were a continuous chapter or part of a chapter, 
hut this is clearly a mistake. The first paragraph does not 
cohere with what follows it, all of which is evident!) part of 
anothei chapter. I have adjoined the first paragraph to the 
manuso ipt contents of my Chapter IV (Wise’s ("hapten 3). 
ujteie it seems to follow naturally. Of the test of gallev 28. 
together with the whole of galley 29, I hare made a new 
chapter' (which is more than probably incomplete at both 
ends), as it does not naturally take its place in an\ of the 
existing chapters of the manuscript. 

What happened to these missing portions of the manuscript 
can be no mote than a matter of conjecture. Pei haps Swin- 
burne lost them at Glasgow; perhaps they went to Watts- 
Dtiufon and were carelessly or otherwise lost bv him: or pc i- 
haps. as Another Portrait was until \cry recentlr, thc\ aic 
still extant, but cannot be traced. The incompetent Wise and 
l-ifourrade do not so much as mention them, never (although 
thev had access to all the evidence) haring even become arvaic 
ot t lie patent fact that they had once existed. It is passing 
stiangc (or perhaps it isn't! that ther did not realise that a 
not inconsiderable pait of the galleys was not in the text 
which they imagined was complete. 1 

Wise allii ms ( S.Lib .) that ‘with the exception of 1 Day’s 

1 1 hat mimbetcd \III. That the pitiueis could make the mistake 
of punting in a continuous block see turns that do not go togeihei is 
dehriitelv prosed b\. foi instance, gallcr ;(<i. where the end ot C.haptci \ 
and the fragment ot t.haptei \I ate thus gtron. although thes arc on 
diffeient sheets in the lanusciipt. and the latlei obriottslv belongs to 
anothei ihaptci. 

» As noted el'cwhete. Wise states that he puuh.tscd, along ruth the 
gallers. the MS. of the niattei caitied l»v them . Which— once again— 
shows with how little care he complied the piinted ruth the mjiiti- 
sciipt (ext, and how little he can be telicd on in cren the most ludi 
menlarv matters of the business in which he palmed himself off as a 
master. 
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Work, galley 60, none’ of ‘the printed chapters' ‘are supplied 
with individual titles as are those in manuscript'; 1 that ‘the 
text’ of these galleys ‘is corrected throughout in’ Swinburne's 
‘handwriting’;* that ‘throughout the whole of the proofs the 
name of the lady [sic] is misprinted Leslia Brandon’, and that 
‘in the present set Swinburne has altered / into b’. Every one 
of these statements is wrong. The title of another chapter. Les 
Malheurs de la I’ertu, is given in the galleys. The only section 
of the text of these galleys that carries corrections in Swin- 
burne’s hand is the chapter A Day’s Work, and even here 
only seven of the thirty galleys composing this chapter bear 
corrections bv him. Lcsbia is not misprinted Leslia through- 
out; it is given correctly in four of the galleys; and nowhere 
in the eight where Leslia occurs has it been changed by 
Swinburne. 

Swinburne’s emendations in these galleys are for the most 
part corrections of real printers' errors or omissions; but twice 
he makes additions to the text of the manuscript : in galley 7 1 
* “Cranberries”, said Lady Midhurst’ is expanded to ‘ “Three 
cranberries, you mean”, said lady Midhurst’; and in galley 72 
’enjoined by the moralist* is enlarged to ‘enjoined by the 
Roman moralist’; and sometimes he modifies punctuation or 
inserts punctuation where there is none in the text. 1 have 
incorporated into the text of this edition all the collections 
which he made in the galleys. 

The British Museum set of the galleys, which has been 
under discussion up to this point, was not the*only one that 
was printed, and is not the only one that exists at present. 

There is one in the Brother ton Libraty at the University 

* ‘As are those in manusciipt’, taken in the notmal sense ol the words, 
can only mean that all the chapters in the manuscript are provided 
with titles; but only a fetv of them are; in B.lhb. Wise modified the 
clause to ‘as are the four still in manuscript', but this doesn't mend 
the muddle, for more than four ‘are still in manuscript’, and they are 
not all provided .with titles. 

3 Here, too. Wise modified in B.Bib., and said ‘carry numerous correc- 
tions in Swinburne's hand’. But there still remains considerable error. 
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of Leeds; many slips ate missing from it, but many more slips 
than in the British Museum set contain corrections in Swin- 
burne s liand; I have taken note of these in establishing the 
text of this edition. (It may be remarked that the misprint 
Leslia’, as in the British Museum set, is nowhere corrected 
in the Brotherton set.) I am much obliged to Mr. A. Whit- 
worth of that Library for helpful information, supplementary 
to that acquired by myself, with regard to these galleys. 

. Another set was sold in October of last year (1948) in 
London, to the Library of Harvard University; the Librarian 
of this institution has obligingly informed me that this set is 
complete, but that it contains no corrections at all. 

Wise records ( S.Lib .) that a set was sold ‘in the American 
Art Galleries’ in 1922; this set, according to him, is un- 
con ccter*, ii’i: he does not say whether it is complete, nor does 
he say by whom it was acquired. The authoiities of the 
Huntington Library. California, have, however, kindly given 
me the following information on this set. ‘It contained forty 
folio leases numbcied consecutively from 25 to 97B’ (in other 
words, it was complete). ‘There was no mention in the 
description of any corrections on the slips. The purchaser of 
this set is not marked in our copy of the sale catalogue.’ 

The Huntington Library itself has a set, ‘purchased from 
Pickering and Chatto in 1920’; it is complete, bn* contains 
no corrections. 

Mr. J. S. Mayfield, of Washington, D.C., has another set, 
from which aje missing galleys 28 and 29, and also 73-97B 
(both inclusive). (It is strange that 28 and 29 should be missing 
from both this set and that of the Brotherton Library.) More- 
over, there arc here duplicates of ten of the sheets, and also 
of half of another s' eet: that containing galley 42 (the other 
side, that on which was printed 43, had been cut away). In 
other words, there arc here two incomplete sets, one more 
incomplete than the other. Mr. Mayfield had the extreme 
goodness to send me a photostatic copy of this double set. 
There arc corrections on a number of the sheets; some of 
them are in Swinburne’s hand, others in another hand, which 
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I identify as N if hoi’s; the different scripts are on different 
sheets, except in the case of one, where there are some of one 
and some of the other: probably these were two sets of the 
galle>s which Swinburne had at Glasgow, in 1878, wdien he 
was staying with Nichol there. On one slip Swinburne altered 
‘Leslia' to ‘Lcsbia’; in all other cases where ‘Leslia’ appears 
(two of these are on sheets where Nichol made emendations) 
it is left uncorrected. (Which, incidentally, indicates that 
Nichol did not know the name ‘Lesbia Brandon’, and may 
be taken as a proof that Swinburne had not given the work that 
title.) For the rest, the only noteworthy correction of Swin- 
burne’s (apart from modification of such things as punctua- 
tion) is the deletion of ‘-proverb’ in the MS. expression ‘show- 
proverb’ (gallcv 33, chapter l 7 ). I am informed by Mr. May- 
field that this double set once belonged to Wise. 

Messrs. Pickering &; Chatto Ltd. (London) have two further 
sets (April 19.jp). I am indebted to this firm for permission to 
inspect them : they are both incomplete, and neither carries 
corrections by Swinburne. 

Another two sets are in the possession of Mr. E. H. W. 
Meyerstein, of London, who kindly placed them at my dis- 
posal. Two persons owned them before Mi. Meyeistem, and 
the former of these purchased them from Wise. Neither set is 
complete: one contains forty-two galleys (including Nos. 28 
and 29), and the other only two. In both sets there are correc- 
tions by Swinburne; these I have adopted when they modify 
the text of the manuscript. As noted elsewhere the fragment 
I have numbered Chapter VI and part of the preceding chap- 
ter are lumped together in galley 36. This latter galley is in 
both Mr. Meyerstein’s sets. Someone (not Swinburne) drew a 
line down the right-hand margin of the fragment in both 
copies of this galley, and wrote ‘Out of order’. Underneath 
these words Swinburne wrote ‘rather 1 ’ in both cases. There 
is another confirmation of my text as given in the galleys. In 
No. 28 there is a small ink mark in the margin opjmsite the 
words ‘The wicked and wear)' eyes turned upon her here', 
which are the beginning of a new paragraph. (I have assigned 
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this paragraph and ah that follows it in Nos. 28 and 29 to a 
sepaiute chapter (XI Jl), and all that precedes it I have trans- 
fen ed to Chapter IV.) The marginal mark was very probably 
made by Swinburne; it was almost certainly meant to signif; 
that theic was something wrong here. There are other parti- 
< ularl) noteworthy points in Mr. Meyerstein’s galleys: 

1. On the otherwise blank back of the sheet containing 
Nos. 91 and 92 Swinburne wrote ‘Via Dolorosa’ (with two 
spokes beneath it). This is very probably meant to be the title 
of the chapter (XV) to which 91 and 92 belong. I have placed 
it at the head of that chapter. 

2. At the top of the set of verses beginning ‘God send the 
sea sorrow’ (towards the end of Chapter III) Swinburne wrote 
‘ 1 he Watcher’ (galley 87). I have not put this into the text, as 
it is not likeh that Lady Wariston, breaking into song as she 
did, would have given the title of the piece. Swinburne prob- 
abl\ wiote it in many years later when he was thinking of 
bunging out the songs of Lesbia B>andon separately phis one 
however was nevei published by him). 

3. On a blank space of galley 92 Swinburne wrote an 
extra stan/a for Willie's neck song (Chapter XV); this is the 
second stan/a of the poem as it is published in Poems and 
Ballads III (under the title of A Riever’s neck-vcrse). This 
stanza, like the aforementioned words ‘The WtVher’, was 
probably jotted down much later, when Swinburne was con- 
templating separate publication of the Lesbia Brandon poems. 
There are cat veiled tentatives in the fourth line of the stanza. 
Following this stanza, there ate tentative portions, all can- 
celled, of another stanza, which does not belong to Willie’s 
neck-song. ‘A weary weird to chee’ and ‘For ve sauld my life’ 
are two of these pouions. 

There is also in the British Museum, in addition to the 
complete set, a portion of galley .53 (containing the poem now 
known as Dolor ida - -‘Combicn tie temps, dis, la belle . . .\ 
and other French verses of my Chapter XV. as well as English 
prose), and on it there are corrections in Swinburne’s hand- 
writing. This is verv probably a part of the galley 43 that was 
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cut away from one of the sheets of one of Mr. Mayfield’s two 
sets. This is indicated by the fact that there are also alterations 
in Swinburne’s hand on the half of the sheet in Mr. Mayfield’s 
possession. Wise no doubt removed the half on which 43 was 
printed because it contained ‘Dolorida’, in which he had a 
particular interest. 

It looks, then, as if (not counting the just-mentioned frag- 
ment) at least eleven sets were piinted; I have made enquiries 
of Swinburne’s publisher and also of the printing firm, but no 
information is now available as to how many were turned out. 

In view of the fact that there are corrections by Swinburne 
in the Brotherton set, and also in one of Mr. Mayfield’s (ignor- 
ing once again the fragmentary 43) it is absurd of Wise to 
distinguish as 'Swinburne's «vn set’ that which he possessed 
(or retained), and which later went to the British Museum. 
For in the sense meant by him the Brotherton lot and Mr. 
Mayfield’s were equally ‘Swinburne’s own set’. The poet 
apparently made use of different sets at different times; if 
there was another set or sets in which he made further correc- 
tions, it or they are not on record, as far as I can ascertain, 
and probably they have ceased to be extant. 


III. My Chapter Arrangement 

As a preliminary it may be noted that Lafourcade, who 
accepted Wise's sequence of the text (which, ;*s I have more 
than once indicated, is absurdly wrong), failed to distinguish 
in that sequence the right numbers of chapters, plain enough 
to the most cursory insertion of ordinarily competent intelli- 
gence. I have given Wise's order of the sheets at the beginning 
of my section on the Manuscript; the sheets, thus arranged, 
form the chapters as there numbered by me (Wise attached 
no numbers to them) : there are fifteen of them, but according 
to Lafourcade there arc only twelve. There is no excuse for 
this blunder; Hte read the text so carelessly that he took as one 
continuous chapter 3 and 4, which are obviously quite dis- 
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finer; he did the same with 7 and 8, which are no less mani- 
festly quite separate; and he ignored 5 altogether, even 
omitting from his table 1 (as though it were missing) the num- 
ber of the page on which it is written. Thus to his vision the 
fifteen chapters of the text as presented by Wise appear as 
only twelve. (Moreover, as we have already noted, he did not 
see that Chapter 13 of Wise’s text is really a grotesque muddle 
of two chapters that could not possibly form a unity. Again, 
he, .gives no place in his table — he does not mention them 
anywhere — to the text of galleys 28 and 29; it is as though he 
had never seen them; but he must have done so, for — apart 
from the fact that they are in Wise’s set of the galleys, to 
which he had access — he quotes a passage from the second of 
them. 

I now pass to mv own arrangement. Chapters 7 and 9 (Uses 
of Pi os oily and the letter from Arden major) of the text as 
presented by Wise I have rejected altogether from Lcsbia 
limn don , for reasons set forth elsewhere. The section given by 
Lalourcade (doubtless with the assent of Wise) as one chapter 
(the 1st), under the title of ‘A Character’, 3 I have given as two 
chapters, the fust and the second, each of them without a 
title. 3 It w'ould not be unusual for Swinburne to devote a 
relatively short chapter of a few pages to nothing or little but 
portiaiture (cf. *Turris Eburnia’ and ‘Another Portrait’).* 

I I his table, giving his chapters and the pages composing them, will 
Ik* found as pan of a footnote on page 304 of text II of La Jeunesse 
de Swinburne. 

* In the Bonchurrh Bibliography (bm not elsewhere) Wise applies 
tins title to the text of the first tht**e pages of the manuscript; so that 
it is just possible that he did not, conjointly with Lafourcade, legard 
this pottion of the text and that of the following thirty pages as belong- 
ing to one and the same chapter. 

’As I have alieady noted, 'A Character’, written at the top of the 
first page of the manuscript, does not appear to be in Swinburne’s hand. 

’Lafourcade, as I have already mentioned in the section on The 
Manuscript, affirms that the first page* of this opeping chapter ate 
missing; but, as I remarked in that section, there are no grounds for 
this assumption. On the contrary, as l have shown in the same section, 
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The second, of which the first part is missing, doubtless 
opened with some brief at count of Kiiklowes and the father 
and the early stages of his death; the rest, the extant portion, 
continues without a break to Chapter III, bv the title of which 
its final line is followed immediately on the same page; so 
that thetc tan be no doubt of the sequence here. Chapters IV 
and V ate in no need of discussion. The fragmental y VI th is, 
in the galleys, piintcd (in the same column) immediately 
after the last wotds of the incomplete Vth, with which it 
ohviouslv has no connection. It is on a sepaiate sheet of the 
manuscript. I base placed it between V and VII for the follow- 
ing reason. In Chapter III old Matheson’s van is ‘a small 
bos', ‘about a year younger’ than Ilerbett: i.e. he was then 
about 1*2. In this fragment he is a ‘young fellow’, and he atts 
as if he were not far from manhood. The date therefore may 
be placed between that of Chapter V (1851), when he would 
base been about i(i, and that of Chapter VII, when Her but 
was a voung man (aged 24. if, as is probable, the events of this 
c hapter and those of Chapter VIII take place in the same year). 
There seems to be no room for doubt as to the locution of VII. 
I have placed VIII after it. as in VII Herbert's love for Lesbia 

(.Vote 1 continued ) — _ 

there are the best of tcasons for believing that of the (1 st live haves 
which Swin hu me in aforecited correspondence with Watts Du mon 
lists as missing, onlv the fouith and fifth have nm set been moseted 
One thing alone would give colotu to Lafomrade s aflurnaiion, and 
that is that Swinburne in the second of the letters in question to Waits 
Dnnton speaks of ‘five half-sheets of foolscap at the beginning* as among 
the pans missing. We have no half sheets at the beginning But it 
is pielts cetiain that Swinburne’s memory betiaved him line Examples 
could be given to show that it was fallacious ngaiding his past work, 
and the more so the further he was ftoin that work. A cogent and 
opportune example is ptovjdtd by this very cotrespondencc, in the hist 
of the two letters he mentioned ’Another I’oi trait* as one of the missing 
chaplets; in the second letter, written onlv about a year and eight 
months later, he had lotgottcn its title, and called it ‘Another Study’ I 
The important thing is that in the hist letter he spoke of ‘the first five 
leaves’, and did not rail (hem half leaves. 

4 In afore-cited letter* to Watts-Dunton. 
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is apparently not yet hopeless; after the talk with Lesbia in 
VIII all his hopes must he dashed, and he could not light- 
heartedly fling off songs. Chapter IX (‘Tunis Eburnea’) can 
only come wheic it does, and Swinburne himself 4 savs that X 
(‘Another Portiait’) comes immediately after it; he also indi- 
cates that XI (‘An Episode’) and XII ('La Bohcnie Dedoree’) 
ate the next in order. The fragmentary Xlllth is part of the 
text in galley 28 and the whole of galley 29 (the manuscript 
corresponding to these two galleys is apparently lost). The rest 
of the text of galley 28 is manifestly part of another chapter; 
I have added it to the manuscript text of Chapter IV. who e 
it appears to be in place. Apart fiom this transfeircd portion, 
the text of galleys 28 and 29 seems to belong to a chaplet 
dose to XIV, and preceding it ^ec m) remarks on this nnttei 
in the font tli section of my chapter entitled The Story). 
Chapter XV calls foi no comment, but the relative positions 
of Chapters XVI and XVII is a matter of some diliiculty. At 
hist sight Chapter XVII is the second last chapter, for at the 
top of the sheet the words ‘For penultimate chapter’, enclosed 
in brackets, arc written in Swinburne’s hand. But there is a 
c ei fain note of final i t v, something like a summing-up and dis- 
missal, in the last paragraph, which would only be proper to 
the end of the whole hook. This is particular!) true of what 
is said of Herbert : ‘As for him, I cannot say what hr has clone 
or will do' but I should think, nothing’. It is hard to imagine 
this sentence as coming before another chapter, concerned 
with Herbert as a lover of Lesbia. Rut. it will be objected. 
Chapter XVII tec ords the death of Attilio Mariani, and in the 
second sentence of Cltaptei XVI Wv. read that ‘his old friend’s 
death had hurt’ Herbert ‘for ?: time’. Surely this determines 
that the latter chapter should follow the former. Besides (it 
will further be aigued). what about Swinburne’s own words 
Tor penultimate c hapter'? The objections appear formidable; 


‘A curious statement fiom the omniscient authoi. but one could 
cite hmuiieds of cases of this inconsistency from woiks of the best- 
known novelists. 
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they are not insuperable however. To take the first point first. 
As I have suggested elsewhere, the phrase ‘old friend’ most 
naturally refers to the dead lover of Margaret. If this lover 
were Denham the phiase would fit him; if the lover were 
Walter I.unsford it would apply to him still more; but 
Mariani was a comparatir elv recent friend of Herbert’s; and 
the term ‘old’ in the other sense, that of advanced in years, 
would not apply to Mariani either, for he was only about 
thirtv-fi\e when Herbert first met him, a few veais before the 
time of his death. That the ‘old friend’ and the dead lover 
are the same person seems to be indicated by the opening 
words of the pieceding sentence: ‘Since his return from Ens- 
don'; which seems to imply that Heibert had been there in 
connexion with the death of the person in question. Another 
thing: Lesbia, in Chapter XVI, says to Herbert 'Only I wish 
I were dving in Italv. Your friend never will’. Who other than 
Mariani can ‘vour friend’ be here? Evidently then he is still 
alive (for Lesbia surely cannot mean ‘he will never die in 
Italy, because he has already died in England'), and so this 
chapter cannot follow that containing the news of the Italian’s 
death But ‘For penultimate chapter’? Notice, to begin with, 
that Swinburne did not write ‘Penultimate chapter. Now if 
he had meant this chapter to be the penultimate one, would 
he not have written no more than these two woids? The addi- 
tion of the preposition ‘For’ (and, it may he further said, of 
the brackets) rather indicates that what was to follow were 
notes for this chapter. But Swinburne evidently changed his 
mind, and on this sheet wrote the last chaptei instead of notes 
foi that preceding it. 1 his hypothesis is reinforced bv the 
follow ing fa< t : at the top of the’shect theie is a blank of about 
two inches in depth, and in the left-hand cornei of this, at 
right angles to the text of the chapter, there is written in 
pencil that is now barely discernible: 



last chapter 
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The cancelled L may be the first letter of ‘Leucadia’ (Chap- 
ter XVI) If this is so", it looks as though the intention of jotting 
down notes for ‘Leucadia’ was replaced by that of writing 
them for another chapter, which is described as the last. 
'Leucadia', therefore, cannot be the last. In any case, in- 
dependently of this fact, I think I have effectively disposed of 
objections and given sufficiently cogent reasons for my placing 
of these two final chapters. 

The preceding chapter-order will be found to accord with 
the date order as far as the latter is stated or is deducible from 
the context. For example, 1854 is given as the year of V. 
1861 is deducible as that of VIII, for here Herbert tells 
Lesbia that he is twenty-four: from the fact (Chapter III) 
that in September 1 850 he wa% thirteen, and from other con- 
current facts, he must have been born in 1837. Further, the 
time here must be earl)’ spring, soon after Herbert’s birthday, 
for ‘Spring 1861 ’ is given as the time of Chapter XI. And so on 
throughout: there are no temporal difficulties where chapter- 
order is concerned, but there are incidental difficulties of dates 
here and there, and of these I will note and discuss only the 
two following, which are the most important. 

1 . The date of Denham’s arrival at Ensdon in Chapter II. 
'Twelve next month, is he?’ says Denham of Herbert the day 
he arrives. In Chapter III Herbert tells Lady Midhurst that 
his birthday is ‘in the spring’. The month is nowhere specified, 
but it was probably April, for Herbert is in large part Swin- 
burne himself in his boyhood, and Apiil was Swinburne’s 
birth-month. Denham, then, must have arrived in, or very 
close to, spring i8.}<), and molt probably in the second half of 
March. This is born*' out by the statement in Chapter II that 
‘the last month or two of’ Herbert’s ‘free childish life’ is placed 
in the early part of the year: it is ‘under March winds’ that 
he runs wild by the sea during the final period of liberty 
before his tutor arrives. But Swinburne says in the same chap- 
ter that Denham ‘arrived a month later [i.er. later than the 
previously mentioned ‘towards the end of 1848’], in 1848’. 
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But this is inconsistent with preceding facts, and it can only 
be a slip. So bad a slip may seem scarcely credible, but it is 
not surprising in the tase of Swinburne, who was verv weak 
on dates, as numerous examples could be quoted to show. 
(Cf. Lesbia's remark to Herbert in Chapter XVI: Tin as bad 
a hand at casting up sums as you are’.) Even here he first 
wrote ‘Mr. Denham arrived early in 1848’; then, no doubt 
realising that he was talking of a time later than ‘towards 
the end of 18^8’, he struck out the work ‘early’. But he 
ought to have further realised that still more correction was 
required, or rather that he had made a mistake in the correc- 
tion. The ‘early' which he had in his mind was right; it was 
the year that was wrong: ‘early in 1849’ was the correct 
date. 


2. The date of Chapter III. The events of this very long 
chapter (which covers no more than two days) take place only 
'a month later’ than the time of the close of the preceding 
chapter; and as we read on we are surprised to find that we 
are in September 1850. This is absolutely certain. 'September 
is in the text; and several allusions (Bal/ac's recent death etc.), 
as well as the words ‘some two years after this, in 1852’, fix the 
year more than once. But we have not the impiession that any- 
thing like some eighteen months have elapsed since Denham’s 
arrival early in 1849. September of that seat would rather 
seem to be the right date. It is as though an intei vetting 
section of the story were missing; but this is not so in fact: 
Chapter III follows Chapter II immediately and on the same 
page of the manuscript (which shows how easy it is to diaw 
wrong conclusions about missing sheets from difiuulties in 
the storv). We can only conclude that Swinburne failed to give 
any adequate indication of the longer space of time —if he was 
really conscious of it. ‘Fveiy Friday for some time’, ‘after some 
months had gone': a few \ague phrases of this kind are all 
that we find to mark temporal advance in the period wc arc 
discussing. Swirtburne, always a little hazy about such matters 
(in spite of carefullv di awn-up preliminary plans or synopses) 
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did not trouble to see if he had sufficiently observed the 
calendar. 1 


1 Such carelessness is not uncommon in the English novel; Tharkeiay 
in particular is a great delinquent here, as even Saintsbury, his most 
fervent thurifer, has grudgingly to admit: 'Thackciay's sins (if in 
novel-writing it be no blasphemy to say that Thackeray sinned at all) 
are gross, palpable ... In particular, if anyone will try to arrange the 
chronology of the various Pendennis books, and if his hair does not 
turn white in the process, lie may be guaranteed against any necessity 
for a peruke arising fiom similail) hopeless intellectual labour'. 
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ON THE PROVENANCE OF THF MS. OF 
ANOTHER PORTRAIT 


In spite or am. tiif. comwonsense reasoning io the 
contran in the immediately preceding section — reasoning 
that would have been perfectly valid if anyone of normal in- 
telligence were concerned — I # now believe that Wise was, or 
at least may well have been, the Ixmdon collector to whom 
Another Portrait belonged before its sale in the American 
market. The following is the reason for this change of an 
opinion based on presumption apparently so strong that it had 
all the force of certainty. 

I recently saw (and acquired) at the establishment of Messrs. 
Maggs Bros., London, a number of Swinburne manuscripts 
purchased by that firm from Wise a long time ago. One of 
these items I had, immediately recognised as belonging to an 
unpublished play of Swinburne of which 121 pages are now 
in the British Museum. Before the Museum acquired it this 
play was in the possession of Wise and is listed and described 
in more than one of his catalogues. The description is crudely 
incompetent, but it shows tliat Wise had at least glanced at the 
play and must therefore have seen the names of the characters. 
Some of these names appear in the fragment which is now in 
m\ possession. Moreover, 121 pages is a large amount: it is 
very nearly the whole of the play. The arguments therefore 
I have used in the case of Another Portrait are fully applicable 
here. Wise, having, and keeping, very nearly the whole of the 
play, could not have been the person who owned and sold the 
manuscript pages that very clearly belong to it. But he was 
that person : he did own and he did sell these pages . . . The 
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argument therefore, sound if one were dealing with a person 
of normal intelligence and morality, is defeated by facts that 
lie beyond the normal. It is no more valid for Another Portrait 
than it is for this fragment. If Wise could sell the latter and 
thereby spoil one of his treasures, he could equally sell the 
former and thus hann another of his treasures. 

Was he criminally indifferent to the integrity of his posses- 
sions? We know that this close associate of Gosse was a 
criminal; not only was he a forger, but he cettainly in some 
cases did break up manuscript wholes and sell the pieces. But 
he was also a prize dullard; and here it seemed that he was 
tnciely stupid to an unbeatable degree (I say ‘seems’, for it is 
alwj)s possible that in cases like the present the criminal, the 
conscienceless money-grubbing vandal, was also at work. But 
in what follows I shall give him the poor benefit of the doubt, 
and assume that he was a donkey pure and simple as regards 
the manuscripts see are discussing). Not only did he fail to 
recognise these sheets as belonging to the play in question; 
but he lumped thc.n togethei with other sheets containing 
cpiite diffeient work, put them into a folder (which I obtained 
with the mannsuipts), and on this wiotc the following: 

‘ I'ltis is esidenth a Poem, or a portion of a poem, be- 
longing to the “Undergraduate Papeis” period I know 
nothing at all about it, and can make nothing o 1 . of it.’ 

In a flmilegium of literal v asininitv there could be no choicer 
bloom than t^iis. 

I have also recently ascertained what were the other seven 
Swinburne manuscripts sold at tire same time as Another 
Portrait by the American A*t Association on January 7th. 
1916. One of these was a composition of ten pages entitled 
/ a n alien britannuiua. Now this is a chapter of La Fille du 
Policeman (although it was not recognised as such by those 
who drew up the catalogue of the items for sale in which it 
w r as included). The title is one of those in an extant table of 
chapters of that work written b) Swinburne himself. Now this 
table and a large portion of the work were in Wise’s possession 
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up to the time of his death. Here again, then, he apparently, 
not to say evidently, let go a section of a fairly large whole 
which he retained among his possessions. Probably here too — 
paiticularlv as Ire could not read French and so very likely 
did not attempt to examine anything of Swinburne’s written 
in that language — he had failed to recognise this section as 
belonging to this whole, although the fact was made quite 
clear by the table of chapters which was part of his Ashley 
Collection. This confirms the conclusion suggested by his 
selling of the section of the play. He was quite capable of 
selling a chapter — Another Portrait — of a novel of which lie 
had acquired, and might as a collector be presumed to value 
highlv, prettv nearly the whole of the manuscript. That he 
did so is not far from certain, bfz, very much more than any- 
body else, was likely to have acquired the chapter from Watts- 
Dunton or from the latter’s sister. Here again (if it was he who 
sold it) stupidity more than anything else is the most piob- 
able explanation of why he let it go and thus spoilt his collec- 
tion. He must have failed to see that it was a part of Ltwhia 
Brandon. It is true that this is well-nigh incredible; for even 
if he had not before the time of the sale seen Swinburne’s 
letters to Watts-Dunton in which Another Portrait is named 
as one of the chapters of Le^bia Brandon . the most cursory 
inspection of Another Portrait would (or ought) to have shown 
him that it was a part of the novel. To mention onlv one 
thing, the names Herbert and Lady Wariston occui in the 
first few lines of the chapter. But we have frequently seen 
that with Wise even the incredible is possible and achieves 
actuality. We have seen that his knowledge of Leibia Brandon 
was very slight and highly imperfect; he said things about it 
so grotesquely wrong, and arranged the parts of it in such an 
absurdly wrong order, that it is natural to doubt if he ever 
really got as far as leading it. And. in the case of the dramatic 
fragment, we have seen that the argument (the strongest that 
can be advanced) that the sight of the names of characters 
must have set him right has no validity where he is 
concerned. 
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We may revert here to Wise’s curious statement that ‘later 
in' 1910 he ‘bought [from Watts-Dunton] the four chapters 
cited in Swinburne’s letters’ to Watts-Dunton. These four 
chapters include Another Portrait (inadvertently called An- 
other Study in the second of the two letters). The statement 
is curious because this chapter was missing from Wise's manu- 
script of the novel (which is now in the British Museum), 
and Wise nowhere records this fact. Did he (assuming he was 
the mysterious London collector) only see the letters in ques- 
tion after the sale of Another Portrait, and only then realise 
that it belonged to Lesbia Brandon ? (He, presumably, in one 
or more documents, had a record of the eight items he had 
sold, and could refer to this record if his memory was in need 
of confirmation.) Did he then, having thus discovered that he 
had stupidly let one of the chapters go, decide to conceal the 
fact bv writing that ‘the manuscript’ in his possession was 
‘quite complete’? For that is what he did write (some years 
after the chapter had been sold). But in the same paragraph 
he also wrote that lie had acquired ‘the four chapters cited in 
1 Swinburne’s letters’ — and it was patent that one of these chap- 
ters was missing from the manuscript which he had described 
as ‘quite complete” only a few lines previously! The sclf- 
stultification is flagrant: the only possible explanation of it 
is that his forger was too much of a duffer to engage success- 
fully even in sharp practices of this lowly nature. (And even 
if he were not the person who sold the chapter the self- 
stultification rcynains in all its enormity.) 

Once again it has become plain to what a grievous extent 
Swinburnian studies— -and, more than that, the fortunes of 
Swinburne's unpublished work — have been bedevilled by 
Wise’s dullness, if no also fin' this case) by his criminal pro- 
ceedings. It was only by luck, that I came across Another 
Portrait; it was only by luck that I learned of the existence 
of, and acquired before it became untraceable, the fragment 
belonging to the unpublished play; by luck at the same time, 
I mav note here, l learned also of the hitherto unrecorded 
existence of, and redeemed from possible loss, an act of an- 
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other — nowhere mentioned — play of Swinburne and also a 
fairly long fragment of a story by him that likewise is men- 
tioned nowhere; 1 but I have not yet had the luck to discover 
the whereabouts of the missing chapter of La Fille du Police- 
man, which passed from anonymous hands into anonymous 
hands more than thirty years ago And so on and so on. There 
is no suie and ready means of locating the numerous Swin- 
burne manuscripts that Wise (after discerption in some cases) 
unconscionably allowed to be dispersed, without due record, 
that he might add a little to his large pile of lucre or 
others ise gam worldly advantage’ (useful to his prestige and 
so calculated to provide extra disguise for the seamy side of his 
life) Chaos has come again (and in more ways than that just 
mentioned) as regards SwinbuC-ne : and to bring this chaos to 
cosmos and truth is a thing of formidable difficulty. 


I AH these finds will be dulv primed in the Coipus of the unpub 
lishcd writings of Jwmbume that I have already begun to prepaic 

I I refer, in particulai to his gifts of manuscripts ctt to ceium 
places of learning 
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NOTES AND CANCELLED PORTIONS 
OF THE TEXT 


In the case, of corrections, alterations, etc., words in 
small capitals are those of the printed text; the immediately 
following words in italics are cancelled portions of the manu- 
script at this particular stage. When there is more than one 
variant they are separated by double colons. Cancelled vari- 
ants occurring in a passage which is itself a cancelled variant 
are enclosed between square brackets. Deletions offering little 
or no interest —eg. ‘from the iris’ replaced by ‘from an iris’, 
in the fourth line of the first chapter — are not given. 

Notes arc in normal Roman type, preceded by the parts of 
the text (small capitals) to which they refer. 


chapter i 


1 beast or bird: animals . 

’Pi ' re: absolute . 

’the GRF.VIttST ANALYST OF SPIRIT AND FLESH THAT EVER 

lived: Bal/ac. It is refreshing to find Swinburne, whose 
admiration of Shakespeare^ ordinarily ran to extremes of 
idolatry, elevating Bal/ac above him in the highly important 
matter of the analysis of the human spirit, in which, as in so 
many other things, the Elizabethan is superstitiouslv re- 
puted superior to anybody else you care to name. 

4 ius Georgian girl: Paquita Valdes, La Fille aux yeux d’or 
(the third of the three novelettes in L’Histoire des Treize). 
Swinburne is not strictly concct in calling her a Georgian. 
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Her mother was a Georgian, but she herself was a native of 
the West Indies, and she is called TEspagnole’ more than 
once in the story. The coloration of her eyes and of her 
personality in general is thus described : 

Elle appartient & cette vari£t£ feminine que les Romains 
nommaient fulva, flava, la femme de feu. Et d’abord, ce 
qui ma le plus frappe, ce dont je suis encore £pris, ce sont 
deux yeux jaunes comme ceux des tigres; un jaune d’or 
qui brille, de Tor vivant, de Tor qui pense, dc Tor qui 
aime et vcut absolument venir dans votre goussetl 

For Swinburne’s mastery (following and generally outdoing 
that of Bal/ac) in the difficult business of rendering the dis- 
tinctive subtleties of eyes, ^f. the following from Love’s 
Cross Currents: 

’The . . . luminous grey-green eyes shot through with 
colours of sea-water in sunlight, and threaded with faint 
keen lines of fire and light about the pupil . . 

‘fair and floral: exquisite. 

‘thf.y could darken . . . splendid changt : they could 
darken and lighten with delicate and splendid alteration. 

1 of a golden brown: brown : : yellowish brown. 

‘curved and defp: decided. 

* Deleted after cutting and colour: as a small conch for sea- 
fairies: : as a small sea shell lined with live rose. 

“FROM rHE LOWEST RIPPLFS OF THE SPRINGING HAIR TO THE 

fresh firm chin: from chttt to hah : : from the round chin 
to the hair. 

11 AS A FRUIT, PLANTED AS WITH TENDER CARE: OS a white fruit, 

or orb-shaped blossom: : as a fruit tenderly and carefully 
planted. 

“languor and •laughter: languors and laughters alike 
delicious. 
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< ' 1 perpetuate : reproduce. 

14 the vends of the tribune : The Medici Venus, in the 
Tribuna of the Galleria degli Uffizi at Florence 

’’the hybrid head and patchwork arms: the restored head 
(md arms. 

“attached: a \ ery Fiench use of the word; cf. Balzac: ‘La 
fille aux yeux d’or avait ce pied bien attache’. 

"ihesame: identical. 

“his rvi s: cf. the description of them on p.g.">» including the 
cancelled words. 

“like brilliant seawater: If, id deep and brilliant. 

20 VACUF SI Rl'AC I • laSS . 

21 high: open. 

•’and his hands . . . sun and wind: and his hands were the 
same: : and las hands were hers. 

ri at his hm.ir tips. . . . blue: in thick blue threads at the. 

14 in secret: at root. 

one born wfakliir: sickly plant. 

un tempered and unaluayld: without mixture or allay 
(‘Allay’ is an archaic form of ‘alloy’.) 

17 Deleted after nervous and tearless : sensitive and daring. 


CHAPTER II 

'he had said little: What he does say, in the broken 
fashion of deliiium or semi-consciousness, is partially en- 
lightened by Mr. Linley’s reflations to Denham in the 
chaptei entitled Les Malheur de la Vatu? But even so it 
remains exceedingly obscure. ‘Wouldn’t hear of if: the 
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apparent meaning of ‘it’ is Herbert’s being allowed to go to 
or into the water; but there is piobably a further meaning: 
his (the speaker’s) marriage to the woman with whom he 
was passionately in love. ’His own’ apparently means his 
father’s father; but it may mean some woman loved by his 
father. ‘Lost at land for all that’ most probably refers to him- 
self; he made shipwreck on land, owing to the breaking up 
of his love affair. ‘Not your fault, sir’: ’sii’ is probably Lord 
Charles Brandon, who tomes into the story later. ‘She 
thrives, though’: there is no doubt that Lady Brandon is 
referred to here. ‘The little thing’ : his illegitimate son, who 
appears later. 

’But i should . . . for all TH.y : but her child was mine. 
’low: grey. 

‘quivering under clouds and sunbfams: quivering with 
iveary beauty and infinite excess of life: : quivering under 
clouds and sunbeams: infinite and variable smiles of weary 
beauty on its immortal face, soft sighs and heavy murmurs 
under the laughter and dance-music of its running stream. 
The part of the second version after the colon is used at the 
end of the next sentence, with one of the adjectives altered. 

* infinite . . . smiles : Cf. Aeschylus (in whom Swinbui ne 
was steeped): rrovlwv Kvfianov avr^pt-Bfiov ytXaofia ( Prometheus 
Vinctus ); Swinburne’s phrase is almost a literal equivalent 
of this. 

* troubled with strfncth and vexed wiih love: troubled 
with love. 

'soul: heart. 

'soul . . . through thk senses: A pointer to one of the 
cardinal articles of Swinburne’s philosophy, here in line 
with that of Blake: cf. \ . . the live Senses, the chief inlets of 
Soul in this age’. (The Marriage of Heaven and Hell.) 

* ensdon : The house probably and the landscape and sea- 
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scape certainly are a reproduction of Swinburne’s ancestral 
home on the male side at Capheaton in Northumberland, 
which he visited every year from his infancy till about i860. 
The place and its environs frequently appear in his work. 
Herbert’s life there, and especially his fervent contact with 
the sea, is undoubtedly in large part that of the poet during 
his sojourns at Capheaton in his boyhood. 

“ in cons is it,nt : mixed . 

“rut i msdon 1 irrary: The library at Capheaton was famous 
as one of the best in the North of England, being particu- 
larly well furnished with Spanish and French works. 

" \no 1 Ri.Nc.it vi rse ani> FicriON: This seems ultra-precocious 
in a bov of nine (Herbert was in his tenth year when his 
father died, we aie told in a later chapter); and especially 
in a bov who had apparently received little education up to 
that date. But it could have been true of Swinburne him- 
self (who sometimes loses sight of superficial verisimilitude 
when his fiction becomes autobiographical.) His mother 
taught him Fiench as well as Italian when he was very 
voting; in one letter to her he recalls that they read Goldoni 
together when he ‘was a little chap’, and in another that he 
was onlv ‘a little bov' when she helped him ‘to enjoy and 
understand’ Molieie as well as Shakespeare, Dickens and 
Scott. 

“ impri ssible: sensitive . 

"pen ring st* am: undeiu'ood. 

“for IMF. sun ro nu.: and full of heavy sunlight . 

“were friendly to his FF.t r: made him welcome . 

"immeasurable BiAiriES, etc.: Cf. ‘The immeasurable 

3 tremor of all the sea’ (Anartoria). and the* afore-quoted 
phrase of Aeschylus. 
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“ its sacred strength: For the epithet cf. ‘The sacied spaces 
of the sea’ (Songs before Sunrise). 

•’the sharp delicate air . . . gracious god: the delicate 
air about it, sharp as the taste of pleasure: : sharp like the 
breath and the nostrils of the god peculiar. 

“stmitonfs . . . struck out . . . extended ... in extremity 
and exhaustion: semitones made by the exhausted and 

extreme. 

” fingers 01 foam: hands of weary foam. 

M c. vli : wind. 

“crying out to the sfa ... as to \ mothtr: This concep- 
tion rccuis frequently as a so.t of dominant in Swinburne’s 
work, e g. : 

I will go back to the gteat sweet mother. 

Mother and lover of men, the sea . . . 

(The Triumph of Time) 
But when my time shall be, 

O mother. O my sea. 

Alive or dead, take me. 

Me too, my mother. 

( Ex-voto) 

•' throwing ai it all the scraps of song: cf. 

Yours was I born, and ye. 

The sea-wind and the sea, 

Made all my soul in me 
A song for ever . . . 

(Ex voto) 

"how many lives wlnt yearly ro ffed, etc.: Cf. ‘Thou 
art fed with our dead, O mother, O sea . . . (The Triumph 
of Time). 

“open: living 

“sense or perception of things certain: sense of unmis- 
takeable things. 
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" by infinite influencfs and effects: by all effects and in- 
fluences. 

*' he may be: he is. 

NOT INCOMPETENT . . . HIS THOUGHTS . . . FANCIES PERVERSE 

and subtle: Not incompetent to think [subtly and per- 
versely], he is incompetent to [of the ] use his [of] thoughts. 

” APART AND NOT AVERSE FROM THE DAILY RELIGION TAKEN 

and taught on trust: apart [from] and not in [conscq] 
aveise from the daily religion taught and taken on trust. 

"impregnate with colours: dye. 

” Deleted after irregular ou^ines : as of a disorderly rose- 
bud. 

"the rtd and ridiculous lump: Cf. ‘The boy does us as 
much credit as anything so fat and foolish, so red and ridicu- 
lous, as a new baby . . . can do.' ( Love’s Cross Currents. 
Letter XXVIII.l 

55 l ay hardik . . . ANOTHER’S: lay hold of his finger with a 
double violence. 

“his brothfr: properly his brother-in-law. 

"who shoild underiakf . . . purpose: if he ums to bring 
the crude mind to fruit or flower. 

“in 1848: eaJ\ in 1848. Here, and earlier in this paragraph, 
the gallevs wrongly gi\e 1849. Swnburne’s ‘8‘ is sometimes 
not as plain as it should be, but it is unmistakable for any- 
one used to his handwriting. On the inconsistency', and 
hence the impossibility, of the date here see the third 
section, ad. fin., of my chapter on The Text. 

“birchfn: birchrod. 

"Deleted .after schoolroom to do: and he knew well enough 
in what manner and upon what material it was likely to act. 
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'Deleted after got ye horsed: he’ll whip ye till the rod 
wears out, and ye’ll be lei down crying and roaring, and 
[your skin all bloody and smarting] covered with blood and 
all over [great] weals. 

This, the last (40), and the two following (4a and 43) 
passages were plainly cancelled (in ink of a different 
strength) at a time later than that of composition — doubt- 
less when the manuscript was revised before going to the 
printer. This happened almost exclusively — and almost 
always — in the case of passages relating to flogging. (Where 
necessary, there was modification and/or insertion of Words 
or phrases to connect what preceded and what followed the 
cancelled portions.) Swinburne presumably thought that 
certain details of flogging w<y.dd be too much for the general 
public of that day; and reluctantly sacrificed part of the text 
in its integrity as he conceived it. But he made up for this 
restraint by incorporating them, and others much more 
gruesome, in the unpublished Flogging-Block and other 
similar compositions. Cf. : 

Every fresh cut well laid on 
The bare breech of Algernon 
M^kes the swelled flesh rise in ridges 
Thick as summer swarms of midges; 

Every stroke the Master deals. 

Every stripe the schoolboy feels, 

Marks his breech with fresh r ed weals; 

How he blubbers, how he bellows I 

On those broad red nether cheeks 
That their own blood scores and streaks. 

That the red rod streaks and dapples 
Like two great red round streaked apples 
That the birch-twigs cut and slice 1 . . . 

(The Flogging-Block. Algernon’s Flogging.) 
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. . . Quite a harvest of tingling thick throbbing long fresh 
Great bloody red smarting sore weals on his flesh. 

(Ib. Charlie’s Flogging.) 

How those great big red ridges must smart as they swell 1 
How the Master does like to flog Algernon well I 
How each nit makes the blood come in thin little stieaks 
k roin that broad blushing lound pair of naked red cheeks!. 

(Ib. Algernon's Flogging.) 

aixjVrnon Oh! Oh, sir! Oh, please, sir! Please, please, sir! 

Oh! Oh! 

mastfr. No crying, sir, heiet I won’t have it, you know. 

(Ib. Ib.) 

mast™. . . . Charles and yourself shall be both double- 
flogged. 

First, hoisted, and whipped on the back of the 
porter 

— And, when horsed, you know, bov, the birch 
gives no quarter . . . 

(Ib. Charlie’s Flogging.) 

41 Deleted after ‘.no crying her*': and ‘ Hold him. 

41 Deleted after or — ’ : and he'll hold up the rod. 

44 1 vgtr : high. 

ritvr mi. iiousrkCFPF.R’s ffrvid eloquf,ncf : by the elo- 
quent wrath*of the housekeeper . 

44 Faintly deleted after c it vrr wo bran : It teas a quite [purely] 
unbroken and virgin ground m Inch tear note to be ploughed 
and harrowed in the approved fashion [for the reception of 
seed] by [the] scholastic instrument of husbandry. 

Cf. p, deletion and comment. Subsequent cancellations 
U> which this comment applies will be followed by the words 
‘A later deletion’. 

4t a long-limbed. DARK-SKiNNt n bov a long, dark boy, amiable 
and quiet. 

MM 
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41 low: rooted. 

**THE REFFS CLASHED . . . THE BANKS CHAFED . . . THE WATER 
RANG . . . WAVE BY WAVE, etC. : 

Cf. With chafe and change of surges chiming, 

The clashing channels rocked and rang 
I-arge music, wave to wild wave timing. 

And all the choral water sang. 

(At a Month’s End.) 

“ fierce fleft life : beautiful life : : barren life : : loud and 
fruitless life. 

“ And wave by wave roar/fd out its heavy heart 
And lost its fierce fleef life in lavish foam 
Beyond the yellow labouring space of sea 
That heaved and wallowed close inshore . . . 

Although Swinburne was primarily a poet, and ran with 
native ease into numbers, his prose very rarely forms a con- 
tinuous passage of a blank verse as in the above case. Even 
isolated lines of pentametric or greater length are rare in his 
prose: much rarer than in that of Dickens, Trollope, 
Stevenson, Hafdy and many other writeis who worked ex- 
clusively or primarily in that medium. 

"beyond the sudden green line of purer sea: above the 
greener : : beyond l he sudden line of greener. 

“and his eyes of dreams: and his head full of dreams'. : 
and his eyes of visions. 

“all its airs and lights . . . upon him: all the light of the 
sea shone into him : : all the colour and savour and all the 
light and shadow of the sea hung about him. 

“ year to come : the next few years. 

“rather a training athlete than trained student: rather 
a type of athleti than a sample of the student. 
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"life repressed and suppressed strengih: Cf. 

With care inappreciable and invaluable fidelity . . . 

(William Blake) 

. . . under other heavens, on another earth, than the 
eaith and heaven of material life. (/&•) 

It needed no exceptional acuteness of ear or eye to 
see or hear that . . . (Essays and Studies) 

. . . the spring and the stream as of flowing or welling 
water . . . (/&•) 

etc., etc. 

Swinburne was fond of chtamus. One gets the impression 
that he fell into it naturally under the impulse of an idio- 
syncrasy of his mental structure; perhaps it was because 
thete is a certain subtlety about it, a departure from the 
stiaightfoiward obvious, that satisfied his tendency towards 
complexity. Saintsbuiy. talking of Swinburne in his essay on 
Modern English Prose, opines that ‘the . . . dangerous licence 
of the figure called chiasmus has been to him even as a siren, 
ft oin w hose clutches he has been hardly saved. There is 
more ineptitude than justice in this ill-written remark. 
Plaving commentator on himself years later, Saintsburv 
wrote: ‘I cannot think what I was about!’, a hropos of 
another of his deliveiances in this essay: he might well have 
said it of much else in that paper (and in not a little of the 
iest of his walk). 

"Deleted aftei in his flesh: the first of many sharper ting- 
lings soon to be felt. A latei* deletion. Cf. 

Don’t the the aght make you tingle before the 
strokes come? 

(The Flogging-Block. Algernon’s Flogging.) 

How each lash leaves its mark well cut into the flesh l 
How each cut must nuke Algernon tingle afresh 1 

(lb. lb.) 
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** winced: recognised, a tormentor. 

“time of it . . . punishmeni : time of it. He was [usually] not 
infrequently hoisted [afoott/] three times in a wee; and the 
floggings he received were no [fleabitcs: : light] joke to him, 
fiesh. A later deletion. Swinburne at first tried to tone the 
passage down to the extent of teplacing 'usually' by ‘not in- 
frequently', then he regretfully drew two vertical lines of 
cancellation through it; this preliminary attempt at com- 
promise occurred in mans of these cases. 

*' upon his pupil, and ii" was: upon his pupil , whose delitate 
cuticle readily took and long retained the red impression of 
birchen twigs. It urns. A later deletion, Cf. 

Well, to judge by the old cuts we see. and the fiesh ’tins, 
1 should say that the birch has made lots of impressions 
On Willie’s unfortunate bottom. 

(The Flogging-Block. Willie's Flogging.) 

*• Deleted after amiable enough : the one way to get work out 
of Herbert was to fix a certain quantity for the day and 
apply the birch instantly and unsparingly if he fell short. 
Idle. A later deletion. 

“a$ Friday was gonsfcrated: On Friday the weekly arrears 
of flagellation were usually paid up; but it was also and 
especially consecrated. A later deletion. 

“Deleted after ior some umi.: He might pull through six 
days without a whipping by dint of good luck and good 
work; but on the seventh he was sure to be well flogged. A 
later deletion. 

** Deleted after f xpfctli) of the boy : who certainly did xvant 
whipping now and then. A later deletion. 

“Deleted between denham had always a fair pretext and 
Herbert had LEARNT: at hand for laying on the lash, and 
was not unjust or unkind, though he might have hit less 
hard and less often without absolute error on the side of 
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indulgence : but as hr got used to flogging , Herbert got used 
to being flogged, and the torture had to be increased in 
quality or frequency, until the tutor’s growing appetite out- 
tan the pupil’s growing endurance. In a school this gradual 
relish of his work on the headmaster’s part is less visible and 
terrible to the sufferers; but here there were no other boys 
to halve the infliction and turn it to matter of jest or emula- 
tion; all the gathering storm broke over one victim and 
descended in stinging showers on the head of a single boy 
\one boy a/]. By this time however. Swinburne at first wrote 
‘not on the head of a single boy’, and omitted to cancel the 
‘not’ when he went off into another construction. A later 
deletion. The ‘growing ajapetite’ of the master (or father) 
in the unpublished floggit% pieces reaches ghastly propor- 
tions. Forts eight cuts is moderate there; fue do/en is an 
asciuge tmmbei; sometimes the total goes beyond one hun- 
dicd. Ordinarily Swinburne carefully noted the increments 
of mounting torture in the margin. Thus, in the Flogging- 
Block. Reginald’s Flogging, 21, 32, 38, 44, 48 and ‘60 in all’ 
at the end. For ‘matter of jest or emulation’ cf. 

I hear my Cousin whispering to my Brother — 

‘This was a good tough Rod — but see the other! 

See. Charlie, what a lithe fresh, sappy one! 

I call sour Bi other’s flagellation Funl . . 

( The Flogging-Block. Prologue.) 

Well. I’m sorry for Algy. but still it’s a spree; 

And his floggings are always so jolly to see. 

(/{?. Algernon’s Flogging.) 

(Headmaster) • • • I ^ ear 

He’s proud of the fact that no other boy here 

(Jets punished as often as he . - - 

(lb. Charlie’s Flogging.) 

‘He’ in this last quotation is Algernon, with whom Swin- 
burne identified himself. 

•'Deleted between reticence and bear anything: Once or 
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twice Lord Warision, on entering the library now used as 
schoolroom, had found Herbert roaring under the rod, and 
begged him off an extra cut or two; but the boy’s agony of 
shame at being seen in tears and disgrace and shameful 
naked submission taught him to. A later deletion. For ‘agony 
of shame* cf. 

Algernon. Though it stings like the devil — and marks like 
the deuce — 

Yet he shan’t make me cry any more — what’s 
the use? 

Next time I won't cry — and I wish, oh, I wish 

I had borne the first dose of it pluckily! 

“Deleted between contemptuous and and thus every 
flogginc. When after some months he took hold of his 
courage with both hands, heaved his heart into his mouth 
and begged [with moist eyes and fiery cheeks that he might 
not be] [hoisted or held down by a servant, promising : : 
hoist across the whipping-block by a servant, promising] to 
be no longer hoisted, promising to keep quiet and take his 
due allowance of cuts without wincing, Denham acceded 
with a sharp laugh, and thus [thenceforth] chair or sofa 
[became substituted for the wooden horse] served the pur- 
pose of a school block, and every flogging. A later deletion. 

**A DUEL . . . BETWEEN THE MAN AND! HE BOY: Cf. A flogging 
was an affair of honour to him; if he came off without tears, 
although with loss of blood, he regarded tha master with 
chivalrous pity, as a brave enemy worsted. A real tormentor 
always revelled in the punishment of Reginald. ( Love’s 
Cross Currents. The reference is to Reginald Harewood. 
another boy in whom Swinburne largely portrayed himself.) 

Who will flinch and wince and shrink? 

What unmanly fool can think 
Birch must make a boy’s heart sink? . . . 
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Make the brute who flogs us know 
You and I won’t blub, although 
Blood should run at every blow ! 

Yes: it hurts: but what care we? 

(By Robert Birks, one of the unpublished 
flogging pieces.) 

This conception of the flogging experience as a duel, an 
affair of honour, is a chief key to the proper interpretation 

,J of Swinburne's extensive production on the subject of 
flagellation, and sharply differentiates it from the general 
run of work, and especially the Marquis de Sade’s, on that 
lather nauseating theme. However extreme and gruesome 
it is as treated by the English poet, there is always in it a 
moral element, in the highest sense of the work. It is — 
among other things at times, no doubt — an expression of 
heroism; and the more the agony is piled on the more call 
is there for heroism. And Swinburne’s attitude is never that 
of the sadist or tormentor : he is always in the place of the 
sufferer. 

70 ecstasy: violent delight . 

" TH\r atfliction was possible on land: that there was 
birch growing on land , or any affliction possible in the 

world; 

"the bright and vigorous delight, etc.: This and all that 
follows down to his apprenticeship began at the end of the 
paragraph is marked for deletion in the Brotherton galley- 
proof, but not in that of the British Museum, nor in the 
manuscript. 

"chaffs one about getting swished: Cf. 

Ah, the man! how he’ll chaff! he can, I know, chaff, awfully, 

won’t he too! 

‘Well, sir, how do your cuts feel now? You’ve had it hot, sir— 

they’ve given it you\’ 

(< Cuckoo Weir, an unpublished flogging-piece 
relating to Swinburne’s life at Eton.) 
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old Etonian . Where are you going now? 
regin ald . To Cuckoo Weir, Sir. 

old Etonian. Your schoolfellows will laugh to sec you there, 
sir. 

Stripped foi a swim; . . . 

(Epilogue to Reginald's Flogging.) 

“chouse: a term of contemporary slang frequently used by 
Swinburne’s juvenile characters. 

"Deleted after tutor: bitch in hand. 

" A TOUGH AND SUFFICIENT ROD : fl rod. 

” GRASPED HIM ROUND THE WAIST! . . . AND LAID ON*, laid him 
•wet and naked across one knn, and pinioned his legs with 
the other; held him down tuith the left hand and flogged 

him. 

"Deleted after luxury: The sting was doubled o> trebled; 
and he was not released till blood had been drawn from hts 
wet skin, soaked as it urn in salt at every pore: and tame 
home at once red and white, drenched and dry. Nothing tn 
his life had ever hurt him so much as these. late deletion 
Swinburne replaced it by ‘He did not care to face again 
[after this taste of such [an overplus of] superflmtv of in 
fliction] [of] the sharp supeifluous torture of these 1 . 

"Deleted between moist flfsh and from ihai das : a boy 
less thin-skinned [se/wifiw] would hai<e witu^d under such 
delicate excess [cn>etplus] of torure. It fairly cowed him for 
a time and he did not run the same risk again. From. A 
later deletion. 

"notice: notice and manner. 

"acrid: acid. 

"passing . . . perversion: undergoing perversion : : passing 

through silent stages of perversion. 

m * 
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to hf. had not strength enough is marked for deletion in 
the Brotherton galley-proof, but not in that of the British 
Museum nor in the manuscript. 

"scorn of hit-, effect: scorn of himself. 

"was readier ro help and amuse: opened out more when 
in private. 

“coi.i nso: This much attacked bishop, who according to 
Swinburne's fiiend Jowett 'made an epoch in criticism by 
his straightforwardness’, wrote in his twenties, when heavily 
oppressed with debt, manuals of arithmetic and algebra 
which were widely used in England. 

"in flogged: be soundly flagged. A later deletion. 

“Deleted aftet anyhow: if you compel me to punish you 
eveiy day, cveiy hour. 

"Deleted between a flogging which and why denham: 
which made him ore for three days and left marks for a 
month. lie could not guess what he had done to bring down 
such a storm of stripes. That he should be whipped before 
getting through any sum in division seemed to him quite 
natural and fair; punishment was part of his work: but. A 
later deletion. Swinburne replaced it by [lie did wondci ] 
\made him wonder] left him incapable of any wnse but 
wonder, sort for three d\ys, etc. Cf. 

He couldn’t sit down for three da)S. 

His bottom was peifectly Hayed — as one flays 

A carcase: the sight of hi,s broad nether cheeks 

Was a warning: he couldn’t sit down for three weeks . . . 

( The Flogging-Block. Edward’s Flogging.) 

*• tw'o sharp cits EXTRA which took: extra. The swift 
stinging lashes took. A later deletion. 

"gasp and sob: Cf. 

The Master leaves off flogging Algernon for a few 
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minutes, during which not a sound is heard but Algernon's 
sobs, as he writhes ... in a perfect agony of smart. 

(The Flogging-Block. Charlie’s Flogging.) 

The last cut left poor Reginald’s bare bottom covered 
with blood. He rose . . . ciying and sobbing like a child. 

(A boy’s first flogging, published anonymously 
in The Whippingham Papers.) 

"FIFRY CHFEKS BLOT1ED BY TFARSI Cf. 

. . . The face that turns red at each stroke, and gets hot. 
And smarts till a fellow can’t bear it, and cries. 

And feels the tears stream down his cheeks . . . 

(The Floggingp3lock. Charlie’s Flogging.) 

** Deleted after one day: before Herbert’s scars were healed. 
A later deletion. 

* 4 for a week or so: since his last flogging. 

“was in the mood to encourage: [began to think he had] 
had for once felt a sort of pity on seeing that the red im- 
pressions of his rod were yet uneffaced. He even let the boy 
see this, by encouraging. A later deletion. 


CHAPTER III 

‘steep hillsides of watlr: steep waves like a small sea- 
beast. 

•the grounds well: Cf. Love’s Cross Currents, when 
Reginald Harewood dives into the sea in a vain attempt to 
save Lord Cheyne from di owning: *. . . jumped in after 
him . . ., but he could hardly make the least way because 
of the ground swell*. Swinburne himself in his youth de- 
liberately — and gratuitously — courted danger in the same 
spirit in which he faced in imagination (and unquestion- 
ably in reality the Hoggings on which he was so fond of 
dilating. 



NOTES 

*1T WAS A CHANCE . . . WOULD HAPPEN OR NOT: it WOS all in 

the game, and fair fighting, 

‘wave about to break: curving unbroken wave : : wave 
yet unbroken. 

*a hand clutch . . . and slip oi F: arms close about his 
waist, and legs fasten on his. 

' and flew into foam : in a cataract, 

7 S'TUNNED BY THE HARD WET BLOWS AND BLIND WirH RETURN- 
ING fright: stunned and mazed with fright. 

' FELLOW' : gentleman. 

'spotting and salting . . . Vloihes: making homewards 
briskly under the weight of his wet clothes. 

"certain othlr: certain other transverse. A later deletion. 

"Deleted after cuts which: told elsewhere of past flagella- 
tions. These faint ~ed seams and small impressions of twig 
and bud Herbert, who could not see them, had forgotten. 
A later deletion. For ‘red seams’ etc. and 'a sharp fire of 
(half a few lines down, see Chapter II, Note " and cf. 

. . . Strange that his bare bum showed no seam or fleck, 

No sanguine sign or imprint of the rod . . . 

(The unpublished Edgar’s Flogging.) 

"small replica: [pocket] small edition. 

" DAMN V TORY PROOF, etc : Cf. 

You have climbed, swum and ridden in places forbidden; 

You have plavec truant with Edward to bathe on the 
Witches’ Down; 

So take down your breeches! ... 

(The unpublished Frederick’s Flogging.) 

“ Deleted after the boy’s voice : some shade of impudence 
in his bearing. 
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“WAS IN I HEIR DARK GREY GLOBES, LATENT AND TACIT: tVOS 

latent in their daik grey globes . 

“Deleted between mot on and his will: the boy felt by 
instinct that something had intensified tenfold, had healed 
to a u’hite glow and whetted to a fine point, his tutor’s 
native [native tehsh of pain] and severe appetite for perfec- 
tion in the matin o) punishment. 

Denham was composed enough before he began opera- 
tions. His. A later deletion. Here the pi inters ignored Swin- 
burne’s vcitical lines of cancellation, and the passage 
appears in the galley-proofs. For ‘severe appetite for perfcc- 
tion in the matter of punishment. 
chapter. 

‘'Deleted between mrves and rtiF. likentss: Feverish 
hands, he knew, would deal but inadequate strokes: and he 
uas on all accounts inclined to gh>e Herbert something to 
remember for life. A later deletion. Here again the printers 
ignored the vertical lines of cancellation and the passage is 
in the galley-pioofs. For ‘something to remembei foi life’ cf. 

You feel, and we see, how the birch makes \ou bleed : 
And I hope I shall make you remembei it, Reed. 

' (The Flogging-Block. Willie’s Flogging ) 

All his life he'll icmember this Hogging, and wince 
as he thinks of it, when 

Old schoolfellows meet and remind him — by Jove, 
how the birch was laid into you then# 

(The unpublished Rupert’s Flogging.) 

“ please, sir. ... i promise i»vvoN’r etc. : A frequent cry of 
the victims in the unpublished Hogging-pieces. Cf. 

Please don’t sir, — don’t whip me. sir, please, any morel 
O, I’ll never not look at my lesson again — 

No, never, sirl Please, sir! Next time, sir — oh then . . . 

(The Flogging- Slock. Willie’s Flogging.) 

Algernon. Oh, please, sir. I’ll never be late again. 
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master (raising the birch to the utmost height possible). 
Pish! 

Algernon . Oh, I’ll never be caught out of bounds again — 
Rod. (whipping his bottork again). Swish! 

(Ib. Algernon’s Flogging ) 

I IRL\’l llllNK YOU WILL . . . I VLAN XO MAKI. Sl’Kl OF THAI : 

Cf. 

\villxi . Oh please, 1’iii so sorry, sir! 
w vs ixr . Yes, Master W illie; 

I’m tei tain you arc . . . 

(Ib. Willie’s flogging) 

*°’C.O DOWN' . . . ‘VVKNl DOW'S' ... AT I1IL BLOCK. Cf. 

Go down on the whipping-block — down on youi knees, sn 
(The Flogging Mock. W illie s Hogging.) 

Go down, sii ! Go down when I tell you! Go down. I say. 

Wentwoith! Go down! 
(R u pc it's I loggi ng.) 

Deleted altei said i hi boy: Then his tutor took up a long 
(•tiling tod, and laid it on smartly; lashing him till the 
supple twigs bent round upon the flesh. A later deletion. 

1 his passage was replaced by the following, which was also 
sail diced: His tutor fell vigoi nusly to walk, ladling him 
till the supple twigs bent round upon the flesh , biting well 
into the lenderest pint and slinging with all their buds . 

Inn ‘the supple twigs bent xound’ cf. 

llow the birch-twigs bent round at each fiesh cut 
afresh . . . 

(The Flogging-Block. Willie’s Flogging.) 

31 Deleted after sharp sob: At the next he reddened with a 
double blush; the third cut left traces raised in red relief on 
the smooth pale skin; and after another cut or two the boy 
could hardly keep his tears in. A later delation. For ’double 
blush . . . red relief . . . pale skin’ cf. 
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See, boys, how he blushes! how red his cheeks are! 

But his other end soon shall be redder by far. 

(Ib. Algernon’s Flogging.) 

. . . the delicate boyish skin grew gradually into a 
mass of red ridges . . . 

(A prose piece published anonymously 
in The Whippmgham Papeis.) 

“denham knew better . . . paused after each cut: Denham 
took his time and left a pause after each blow. On the facing 
blank page of the preceding sheet Swinburne wrote and 
later cancelled the following passage, no doubt meant to 
replace part or parts of the last few lines of the paragraph : 
A few xuords or teaming menace and sharp reproach were 
intermixed between the stripes ; and after each pause of the 
kind a long switching cut was laid on which left deeper 
marks on the boy’s smooth skin [whuh made the room 
echo, answering upon]. ‘Intermixed words’ from the tor- 
mentor are a common element of the flogging-pieces. Cf. 

master. Does it hurt? (whipping Willie) does it 

hurt you, my lad? 

I'm glad'that you feel it (whipping Willie again) — 
I’m heartily glad. 5 cuts. 

It will help you, I trust, (whipping Willie again) if 
you’re not quite a fool, 

To behave rather better in church and in school. 

(whips Willie severely) 6 

For in school you’re a dunce (whipping Willie 
again), as you know — and in church, 7 

(whipping Willie severely) You know how your 
sleepiness merits the birch, 8 

(The Flogging-Block. Willie’s Flogging.) 

“the cuts stunc like fire, and burning? Cf. 

the burning and fiery Pain of his whipped Posteriors 

(Notes to The Flogging-Block) 
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. . . the pitiless rod seems to search 

All the tenderest hind parts out, and leave them on fire — 
set on fire by the birch. 

(Rupert’s Flogging.) 

You don’t mean — you, who know how the birch makes 
one’s skin burn — 

That this cousin of >ours. Redgie — what’s his name? — 
Swinburne, 

Gets whipped more sevciely than this? 

(The Flogging-Block. Charlie’s Flogging.) 

“Deleted after his fingers: his underlip. 

“HIS TF.ETH DREW BT.OOD AS WELL AS THE BIRCH: his teeth 
dtew blood from the underlip as the birch drew blood else- 
where. A latei deletion. Cf. 

. . . Shewing how sharp the pain must be 
That at each fresh cut laid on 
Makes the breech of Algernon 
l-linch and quiver, wince and shrink — 

Makes him bite his lips and wink! 

(The Flogging-Block. Algernon’s Flogging.) 

Swish! — Swish! — Rupert pants, catches breath, takes his 
under-lip tight in his teeth . . . 

(Rupert’s Flogging.) 

“Deleted between gliiterid with passion and a fresh 
rod: Two dozen was Herbert’s usual allowance, and till 
the twenty-fourth cut he held out pretty well in hope of an 
end; but when Denham applied. A later deletion. For 
mounting number of curs see Note “ of Chapter II. 

“Deleted after a fresh rod: to his quivering flesh. A later 
deletion. 

“Deleted after was applied and: stripe jollowed hard on 
stripe. A later deletion. 
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"TEARS STREAMED . . . IMPLORING LIPS: Cf. 

Algernon (looking up in the Master’s face with streaming 
eyes): Oh, sir I Oh, dear sir I 

(The Flogging-Block. Algernon's Flogging.) 

s, ir was not . . . transient anger : It was no mere lust of 
torture , no mete brutal habit or transient anger. A later 
deletion. 

"cot d m’ry . . . white ht A i : There is plenty of cold fury and 
white heat in the unpublished flogging-pieces, and it is hard 
to avoid the impression that ‘mere lust of torture’ is the 
main impulse behind the blows of the schoolmtster in the 
all too vivid scenes of this arcane part of the poet’s work. Cf. 

‘What made you late, sir?’ with a smile and frown 
Of outward wrath and cruel inward joy, 

Replied the master . . . 

(Arthur’s Flogging; published anonvmously 
in The Whippingham Papers.) 

master. Hold your tongue! \ou don’t mind me, then, 
eh, you young dog, you ? 

Then I’ll flog vou — O Algv, my boy, how I’ll 
flog you 1 

algfr.non. Oh please, sir— oh deal sii — O pray sir — (), 
don’t — 

master. What, you won’t hold yout tongue, then — you 
won’t sir — you won’t? 

You defy me, then Algernon — eh, you young 
rip, you? 

Then I’ll whip you — I’ll whip you — I’ll whip 
you — I’ll whip youl 

(The Flogging-Block. Algernon’s Flogging.) 

Swinburne’s depiction of public-school flogging, more than 
probably drawn in large part from his own unfortunate 
experience, bears out Mr. Bernard Shaw's forcible observa- 
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tions on this very unpleasant subject. Cf., e.g., in the Preface 
to Misalliance, the whole of the section Under the Whip, in 
which the ‘frantic excesses of this disgusting neurosis' are 
dealt with at some length. 

(And Gosse, in his grossly misrepresentative Life, which 
has practically imposed itself as standard, shows us Swin- 
burne as peaceably happy at Eton ! ) 

"Deleted aftei sighi of. ir: Don’t roar like that. A later 
deletion 

s * himsfi i : his deranged apparel. A later deletion. 

" NHivoi’s sui len bfauty of oi TUNF : angry: : nervous 
anger : : nervous sullen b?auty of their outline. 

“ emotions iWFRTrn and pirverted: Cf. ‘inserted love’, 
p 46; he was passing through quiet stages of perversion’, 
P 30 

'’‘Deleted after with infinitt prfcaltion: uttering a sharp 
suppressed rr> as he came in contact uuth the one hard seat 
in the 100m, reserved for his use * easy chairs in schooltime, 
his tutui justly thought, were inadmissible. A later deletion. 
Cl Chapter II, Note **. 

" indigwnus PiAtvuvF ' of plaintive indignation. 

” Deleted after hf hit rathtr hard, but: the cuts don’t hurt 
very much when a fellow's used to them. ( This he said 
while still tviglmg to the very bone, and too sore to bear a 
touch with flinching) A later deletion. 

“Deleted after presently: Jie concluded with a splendid 
assurance-feeling as he spoke that for three or four days at 
least a chair would be to him an object of horror and avoid- 
ance. A later deletion. The printer did not sec that Swin 
burne’s \ertical strokes of cancellation were carefully drawn 
so as not to include ‘That is, he hit rather hard, but I shall 
be all 1 ight presently’, and these two sentences do not appear 
in the galley-proof. 

NN 
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“Deleted after had only known: but you’ve been such a 
brave boy all through. A later deletion. 

4 * Deleted after courteous enough: the fisherman was a 
royal sample: : the gaunt old man had hair flecked lightly 
with grey as with foam : : heavy flakes of splashed foam : : 
heavy sprinkles and flashes of foam. 

“altered: alarmed: : dimmed. 

“repugnant modesties and puerilities: modesties and re * 

pugnances. 

“ Deleted after put to shame: in presence of this grey [great ] 
gaunt sea-waif [ sea-growth ] that seemed. 

“ ‘we couldn't spare . . . just now’ : ‘We couldn’t get on 
without our torment in the house.’ 

“ MOVED TO PRUDFNCE BY PAINFULLY PRIVATE CONSIDERA- 
TIONS: moved by private and prudential considerations. 

“ Deleted after fellows : and have no end of larks. 

“ Deleted after Reading : Petronius. 

"noticed what lay at hand: noticed the print of his knees 
on the couch, the tumbled cushion, and among other sig- 
nificant minor indications sundry broken twigs of birch 
lying about, bruised buds and frayed fragments of a very 
sufficient stout rod. That well-worn implement, no longer 
fresh and supple, with tough knots and expanding sprays, 
but ragged, unsightly, defornied and used up, lay across a 
chair close at hand, not without [rpecAs] marks of blood 
[about] on it. A later deletion. For ‘broken’, ‘frayed’, ‘worn*, 
‘marks of blood on it’ Cf. 

... the twigs that on this one were lately so fresh 
Are all framed end worn. out . . . 

(The Flogging-Block. Algernon’s Flogging.) 
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I’m afraid 

It won’t hurt: and the twigs are all broken and frayed . 

( lb . Reginald’s Flogging.) 

These twigs are all broken : there’s hardly a bud left : 

And I see on the tips some of Collingwood’s blood left. 

(lb. Percy’s Flogging.) 

" waited, half smiling : made part of a group too beautiful 
fo bear: : looked more than ever loo beautiful to bear. 

"of dying crushed down under her feet: to die at her 
feet : : for a chance of dying at her feet. One of the first and 
inevitable impulses of extreme Swinburnian devotion 
(which is one of the main Clements of the poet’s masochism). 
Cf. 

I chaige thee for my life’s sake, O too sweet 

To crush love with thy cruel faultless feet . . . 

(Anactoria.) 

All things were nothing to give 
Once to have sense of you more, 

Touch you and taste of you srveet, 

1 rodden by chance of your feet. 

(The Oblation.) 

" LV5IUD IO FIERCE INSANITY ... A PASSION O T EHEMENT 
CRITLIY . . . DFSTROY HER . . . SCOURGE HER . . . ABSORB THE 
BLOOD . . . LACTRATE HER LOVELINESS . . . WOUND HER OWN 
WITH HIS I BETH . . . INFLICT CAREFUL TORTURE : Cf. 

I would my love could kill thee . . . 

I would Imd grievous ways to have thee slain, 

Intense device and superflux of pain; 

Vex thee with amorous agonies . . . 

O that I 

Durst crush thee out of life with love . . . 
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Would I not hurt thee perfectly? not touch 
Thy pores of sense with torture, and make bright 
Thine eyes with bloodlike tears and grievous light? 

• • • 9 

Take thy limbs living, and new mould with these 
A lyre of many faultless agonies? 

• * t • 

• • * • 

Cruel? but love makes all that love him well 
As wise as heaven and crueller than hell. 

Me hath love made more bitter toward thee 
Than death toward man . . . 

(A nactoria.) 

"In the manuscript these four stan/as were written in the 
following order: ist, 2nd, 4th, 3rd, but Swinburne inserted 
a 2 above the 3rd and a r above the 4th, to indicate that 
these two stanzas should change places; but the printer did 
not notice the inserted numbers, and the original order is 
maintained in the galley-proof. Swinburne published these 
verses, with slight variations, under the title of The Winds 
in Poems and Ballads III (1889). 

“ sunken : taken (which Swinburne restored in the pub- 
lished version, changing ‘a seven score’ to ‘an hundred’). 

“and let my love’s g\nc free: And left my love’s for me. 

‘’These verses were published by Gosse and Wise, with mis- 
takes of transci iption (one of them inexorably stupid), 
under die title of The King’s Ac Son in Posthumous Poems 
of A. C. Swinburne, 1917; and again, with the same mis- 
takes, hi the ludicrously designated ‘complete’ Bonchurch 
edition of the poet’s works, 1925; and also by W. A. Mac- 
hines (M.A.) in Ballads of the English Border, 1925, with 
the mistakes (now consecrated) of the previous bunglers, 
whose incompetence is a curse in the field of Swinburnian 
studies. 

•'have: get. 
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** heavy : weary. 

'"‘WHAT TO HIS LEMAN, THAT CARR’D HIM BE SLAIN?’ 'What 

shall come to his leman again V This is an alteration in a 
variant of the whole couplet, of which the first form was 

‘What shall come to his light leman?’ 

‘Hell’s pit and the curse of man’. 

“ slayers : woman. 

“liBKC your pardon: ‘Bilk’, ‘birken’ is Scots and Northern 
English for ‘birch’, ‘birchen’; hence Margaret's apology. 
‘l)r. Birkenshaw’ is the name of the flagellant Headmaster 
in a number of the unpublished flogging-pieces (and also in 
Love’s Ci oss Currents)’, ofte of the flogging-pieces, a parody 
of a poem of Burns, is entitled By Robert Birks. 

“any or woman as a fera naturae: all men as game : : 
any man or woman as fair game ‘ferax naturae’ in galley- 
proof. 

“ hiih ns owner's . . . fleece: with the red letters safely 
on his fleece. 

“ Deleted after mobile and significant: [ and in them a look 
of] a cruel cunning melted into a lighter look of desire that 
[mocked] despised and contemned itself. 

"ioul AM) dangirous: unclean and nameless; : unmention- 
able. 

* 7 had rangi d herself againsi him . . . only: who professed 
of late yeais m to detest him; : who professed of late years to 
violent hatred of him. 

“dog-kennel: i.e. cynic. 

“ m. beauharnais: T J ouis-Napoleon, later Napoleon III. Swin- 
burne, speaking through Lady Midhurst, here, as in all this 
passage, closely follows Victor Hugo in his contemptuous 
references to the son of Hortense de Beauharnais and cer- 
tain of his associates. Cf. 

Quand Monsieur Beauharnais fait du pouvoir une auge. 

( Les Chdtiments.) 
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The point of using his mother’s name is that he was reputed 
a bastard: only on his mother’s side was his parentage cer- 
tain, although there was a rumour that the Dutch admiral 
Verhuell was the lover who had begotten him on the 
notoriously unstable wife of the King of Holland. Cf. 

. . . Bonaparte apocryphe, 

A coup sflr Beauhamais, peut-fitre Verhuell . . . 

(/&.) 

And Swinburne’s echo of this in The Saviour of Society s 
O son of man, but of what man who knows? 

To accuse him of bastardy was not as petty and irrelevant as 
it might seem; for his chief credential was his name: the 
word Bonaparte still had a magical effect, and it gave him 
immense prestige. 

T * boulevards . . . LRROv . . . saint-arnaud : General, later 
Marshal, Armande- Jacques Leroy de Saint-Arnaud, Minister 
of War in Louis- Napoleon’s Ministry of October 1851, and 
one of the chief organisers of the coup d’etat of the 2nd 
of December of that year. On December 4 th he launched 
cavalry brigades on the boulevards against the resistance 
organised by Victor Hugo and others, and an ugly massacre 
took place. Of course, he frequently comes tinder the lash 
of the greatest masterpiece of invective in the whole of 
literature. Cf. 

Moray, Maupas le grec, Saint-Arnaud le tfytcal . . . 

(Les Chdtiments.) 

J'appelle Saint-Arnaud, le ipeurtre dit : e’est moi. 

</ 6 .) 

Hy£nes, loups, chacals, non prlvus par Buffon, 

Leroy, Forey, tueurs au fer rong6 de rouilles . . . 

m 

There was no sense in refusing to call him by the nobiliary 
part of hit name, for it was no less patronymic than 
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Leroy, and there was no question of his legitimacy. (Of 
course (taking 'severe accuracy* at its face value) the refer- 
ence may simply be to nomenclative purism: the strictly 
correct way of referring to Jacques Henri Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, for example, is ‘Bemadin’ (apart from Bemar- 
din de Saint-Pierre') and not ‘Saint-Pierre’ (and still less ‘de 
Saint-Pierre’). But it is probably that Lady Midhurst’s 
objection had further reach than this.) 

" dbRiNG the Crimean war: in which Saint-Arnaud was one 
of the two Allied commanders. 

T * fialin : Jean-Gilbert-Victor Fialin, comte, then due de Per- 
signy. The most devoted of all the followers of Louis- 
Napoleon from an early date in the latter’s political career. 
He became Home Secretary soon after the coup d’dtat, and 
was twice ambassador in this country. There was some reason 
for refusing to call him by the nobiliary part of his name, 
tor he added it himself to the Fialin he had received from 
his obscure origin. Cf. 

C’est pour Monsieur Fialin et pour Monsieur Mocquart 
Oue Lanncs d’un boulet eut la cuisse couple . . . 

(/&.) 

,s kt cif: Louis-Napoleon’s other Ministers, particularly Trop- 
long, Flahaut and Rouher. against whom Hugo frequently 
inveighs. 

71 1 ai rr yr\nd*bridoison : Talleyrand, the type of the sharp- 
witted resourceful diplomat; Brid’oison (Le Manage de 
Figaro), the type of the ignorant doltishly formalistic judge 
rf’aime la fo-orme avant tout’): the later comparison, even 
if it is not altogctner excluded bv the former, seems more 
than a little strained in the case of Mr Linley : the oxymoron 
misses fire, and is unworthy of so clever a person as the 
speaker. 

” MADAME DE faublas : The meaning, presumably, is a female 
edition of the Chevalier de Faublas, and not the girl who 
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became the wife of the latter. The reference is to the novel 
Les Amours (in some editions Les Aventures) du Chevalier 
de Faublas, by Louvet de Couvray (Paris 1787-89). This 
work, which the idealistic Madame Rolland thought ‘joli' 
and ‘de bon gout’, but which shocked the prudishness of the 
strait-laced Sir Walter Scott, had an immense vogue in its 
own day and for many years after. (As late as 185a, Flaubert, 
who thought it ‘inepte’, notes with disgust that its annual 
sale, and that of V Amour conjugdl, exceed that of all other 
books.) The humorous passages are amusing enough* and 
those dealing with adventure move with smooth and rapid 
ease, but it is the ease of superficiality, and the whole book 
may be summed up thus. Faublas, whom one admirer de- 
scribes as ‘une idole du boudoir, un Mros de bonne com- 
pagnie, libertin quelquefois sensible, toujours spirituel et 
Francis’, is nothing or little but a facile amorist, and the 
book (there are 1,500 pages of it) is made up of the suc- 
cession of his affairs with various women. Bed-scenes pre- 
dominate; they arc often interrupted by intrusions which 
have a perilous sequence, and this provides a good deal of 
the ‘plot’. 

Swinburne appears to have had a soft spot for the l>ook. 
The transvestism, which is one of its features, doubtless had 
a particular attraction for him. (In one section, Faublas, dis- 
guised as a nun, seduces a real nun — and in a most un-nun- 
like way she is very grateful to him.) 

Here again, it is difficult to see the aptness of the com- 
parison; in virtue of what could Lady Midhdrst be assimi- 
lated to a coureur of this sort? 

" Deleted after his marriage : * with the twin-sister and co- 
heiress. 

"battue: massacre. 

"the bitter relish: the energetic enjoyment: : a sense of 
the bliss. 

"of the most incredible; Mr. Linley imports his French 
into his English* 4 iere. 
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“the black ox, etc.: .See Brewster, Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, under Ox. 

*’ bai.7ac . . . eyes: See Note 4 on Chapter I. 

“‘three cranberries, you mean’: Swinburne expanded the 
‘Cranberries' of the MS. to this in the British Museum galley 

* proof. 

“there was more . . . y armonies -of her talk: Swinburne 

t, later (the ink is different) lightly traced brackets at the 
beginning and end of this sentence, and put a dubitative 
question-mark after the second of them. 

1,4 roman : inserted by S'.wnburne in the British Museum 
galley-proof. 

45 at i m- stoat of . . . rumours: at once when the boy came 
up, remembering the rumours of three rough herdboys. The 
reference here is to ‘two or three boys I seem to have heard 
of, fresh from the paternal plough', .73. 

""brushing . . . tickle: Common expressions in the unpub- 
lished flogging-pieces. Cf. 

I’ll remember to tickle him well, and pick out 

A good cutting fresh rod for him . . . 

( The Flogging-Block. Charlie’s 1 hogging.) 

. . . And see me unsparingly brushing your bum. 

(lb. Reginald’s Flogging.) 

“srNT up: i.e. ‘sent up for good’: at Eton, work of a certain 
merit was (and still is) ‘seryt up' to the Headmaster’s notice 
as being ‘good’. 

** the bill: a list of boys who have to see the Headmaster for 
some reason, usually (as in Lesbia Brandon), but not always, 
of an unpleasant nature. 

“cfla vaut la peine de vfxer: Cf. the following, from an 
unpublished part of a letter to C. A. Howell, dated Nov. 18 
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[1870] : ‘I had a note yesterday from Eton which I send you 
a copy of . . . The boy whipped is a young cousin of mine, 
a very handsome youngster “et qui vaut bien la peine d« 
vexer” as the dear and great Marquis has it*. ‘The dear and 
great Marquis' of course is the Marquis de Sade, of whom 
Swinburne and Howell were practising disciples. 

"compressed . . . necessary movement: could, have yelped 
with pain like a whipped hound :• : drew together his lips 
and eyebrows as in sharp pain at every necessary movement 
which deranged his uneasy seat. 

** Deleted after born clever : or dy,mb, the boy said inwardly. 

" still tingled at the word ‘block* : still had marks of the 
birch on his person and tingled instinctively at the very men- 
tion of a flogging-block. A later deletion. 

" unmistakeable : and at once divined what the boy's drawn 
forehead and manner of sitting could not but make evident. 
A later deletion. 

" I AND ANOTHER FELLOW, etc. : Cf . 

In the days when your father and I went to school — 
When we used to be sent for each morning, and 
stripped . . . 

(The Flogging-Block. Edward's Flogging.) 
"the due murmur: a duly low. 

"after twelve: there was a free period after 12 o’clock, and 
it was then that the boys in the bill went to the Headmaster. 

"praepostor: prefect. The duties and powers of prefects at 
Eton were more extensive formerly than they are now. 

"show up: hand or send to (the Headmaster in this case). 
‘Bill* here appears to have the special meaning of flogging- 

list. a. 
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DR. birkenshaw. Let us just look the flogging-lists over : 

it’s pleasant 

And useful — amusing and helpful — to 
search out 

The names of the boys whose backsides 
wear most birch out. 

(The Flogging-Block. Charlie’s Flogging.) 

”... FIRST AND HAVE IT QVER : Cf. 

fv 

‘I’d rather come first, and have it over’, said Ernie . . . 

(A Boy’s First Flogging, published anonymously 
in The Whippingham Papers.) 

100 their baby . . . sioRins, etc. : The ieferences are to charac- 
ters and events in Love’s Cross Currents. Miss Helena 
Cheyne marned Sir Thomas Midhurst in 1819; their baby 
daughtei was Amicia; there was a scandal in the latter's life, 
for she ran away from her husband. Captain Philip Hare- 
wood, and after hr divorced her she married Fred Stanford, 
with whom she had eloped. 

101 her DAUGitri r : also called Amicia (b.i84t). She too was to 
have a sentimental aberration after her marriage, thus con- 
firming Lord Charles’s distrust of ‘the race’. 

m crest lights: swells. 

101 mrs. li moms : Piobably ‘Mrs. Lemons’ is a satirical corrup- 
tion of Mrs. Hctnans, who would be a ‘great light’ among 
female poet? to Lord Brandon and other of the literary pro- 
fane piesent at this typical dinner-party of the ‘educated’ 
classes. 

'“pink perfection: coat sc -grained comeliness. 

art’s above nature in that respect: Mr. Linley is very 
Baudelairian. Cf. the French poet’s Eloge du Maquillage in 
Le Peintre de la Vie Moderne (1863), and especially *. . . 
Louis XV (qui fut non le produit d’une^vraie civilisation, 
mais d’une recurrence de barbarie) pousse la depravation 
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jusqu’i ne plus goiter que la simple nature I’, and ‘La 
femme . . . doit emprunter k tous les arts les moyens de 
s’£lever au-dessus de la nature . . 

‘"with king lear’s leave: Lear, 4, VI. 

‘ ,r fourteen : eleven : : twelve or. This is a good instance of 
Swinburne's shakiness in the matter of dates. 

that girl’s marriage, etc. : Cf. Note of this chapter. 

’** why, good heaven, . . . the girl's step-father: A passage 
in one of Lady Midhurst’s own letters shows that the in- 
sinuation was not quite gratuitous: \ . . Captain H. told 
me so; he was one of my friends at that epoch; he was 
courting your mother, and in consequence hers also. Indeed, 
I believe he was in love with me at the time, although I am 
ten years older . . .'(Love's Cross Currents. I-adv Midhurst 
to her granddaughter.) 

“•her brother: ‘old Lord Cheyne, the noted philanthropist.’ 

(lb.) 

"‘died of that portentous ass their son: Edmund Cheyne. 
'Educated in the lap of philanthropy, suckled at the breasts 
of all the virtues in turn, he was even then the worthy 
associate of his father in all schemes of improvement . . . 
Mr. Cheyne was a Socialist— a Democrat of the most ad- 
vanced kind . . . The wrongs of women gave him many a 
sleepless night . . . the moral-sublime of this* young man’s 
character was something incredible. Unlike his father, he 
was much worried by religious speculations — certain phases 
of belief and disbelief he saw fit to embody in a series of 
sonnets, which were privately printed under the title of 
"Aspirations, by a Wayfarer’’. Very flabby sonnets they 
were, leaving in the mouth a taste of chaff and dust; but 
the genuine stamp of a sincere and single mind was visible 
throughout . . » The wife of Lord Cheyne, not unnaturally, 
had died in giving birth to such a meritorious portent.’ (lb.) 
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113 her lord was the one man in London: 'Malignant per- 
sons, incapable of appreciating the moral-sublime, said that 
she died of a plethora of conjugal virtue on the part of her 
husband.’ ( lb .) 

m A faire crever un octogenaire: A variant of a common- 
place in French erotic literature. Cf. ‘Elle <kait la reine du 
plaisir, comme une image . . . de cette joie qui transforme 

. . . lcs vicillards en jeunes gens’. (Balzac.) 

v 

lf.s genoux . . . lisses, ronds: Commonplaces again. Cf. 
‘les genoux polis ... la rondeur prestigieuse du cou . . .’ 
(Balzac); ‘Ce qu’on voyait de la jambe £tait rond . . . poli.’ 
(Gautier). 

"‘une SAVFCR PLUS FEMME . . . CETTE ODEUR D’aMOUR: Here, 
too. Mi. Liaky is very Baudelarian. Cf. 

Je confondais l’odeur de la fourruie avec l’odeur de la 
femme. (Baudelaire, Fusees.) 

Jc respile l’odeur de ton sein chaleureux. 

(Id., Les Fleurs du Mai.) 

Et, des pieds jusques k la tete, 

Un air subtil, un dangereux parfum 
Nagent auteur de son corps brun. 

fid., ib.) 

between the two races: If this is meant to imply that 
old Lord Chcyne’s wife was English while Savigny was 
French, Swuaburnc forgot that he had made her a French- 
woman in Love’s Cross Currents. 

m provoked: challenged, a sense obsolete in 1850. But in 
Mr. Linley’s mcith it is a gallicism and not an archaism. 

‘"iL rafkolait . . . TASTE : In the Brotherton galley-proof a 
line is drawn through the sentence, but Swinburne did not 
delete it in the manuscript nor even put a dubitative 
question-mark against it. 

"* changing: softened. 
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‘"Deleted between physical philosophy and just now she 
had: Perhaps the highest compliment that can be paid to 
pleasure or to beauty is indeed this: to compel or persuade 
them into a fierce but unreluctant union with their 
apparent opposites, so (if it at all may be,) to satiate and 
relieve, to express and fulfil, the overbearing aim which 
directs and the overwhelming sense which absorbs the soul 
through the body in seasons of vehement and mutinous 
ecstasy of flesh and spirit; and to torment may be a form of 
thanksgiving, to oppress an act of homage. On the same 
principle lovers and mothers use fierce and violent words 
in the extreme agony of tenderness, in the desperate energy 
of love. To draw tears also intodter service who delights in 
laughter, to bow down pain also under the yoke of pleasure, 
would seem to be the final tribute wanting to final triumph. 
Torture and rapture, hatred and love, lie surely as closely 
together, are perhaps at root as inextricable and indis- 
soluble, in essence as simply one and identical, as evil and 

good. 

ft can hardly be necessary for an editor to intimate his 
fervent disbelief and disapproval of the especial paradox 
above set forth. In compliment to the perspicacity of judi- 
cious readers hi has not enclosed within brackets or commas 
any part of this exposition; it will be understood that one 
of two parties must be supposed to have spoken in self- 
defence. Leaving behind with due disdain both hypothesis 
and apology we may look again with comparative tolerance 
upon a form of cynicism less ruinous and lilts rare. Swin- 
burne indicated this deletion not by drawing lines through 
the passage, but by putting brackets round it and writing 
‘Just now die had' and ‘(Dele) ( )’ above ‘philosophy. 

Perhaps the highest’. The printer ignored these indications, 
and the passage appears in the galleys; Swinburne deleted 
it again in the Brotherton set. The passage is awkwardly 
intrusive coining where it does; and the author’s disclaimer 
of the sentiment, and description of it as ‘spoken in self- 
defence’ by ‘one* of two parties’ is more than awkward. 



NOTES 

1,1 a fellow about your age: Reginald Harewood (b.1838), 
the hero of Love’s Cross Currents; son of Captain P hil ip 
Harewood and Lady Midhurst’s daughter Amicia. See 
Note ,0<l of this chapter. 

Deleted after sunshine about it: green-grey with flakes 
of gold. 

‘“hie hand: the academic hand. 

i/ • 

1,4 slight: Wrongly printed as ‘light’ in the galley-proofs. In 
the Brotherton set ‘light’ is deleted, but a question-mark is 
placed against it in the margin. This would seem to show 
that Swinburne did now have the manuscript by him to 
refer to when he went over this set. 

1,8 snob: sneak In the Brotherton galley Swinburne altered 
‘snob’ back to ‘sneak’. He probably would not have done so 
had he been able to see fiom the manuscript that he had 
already advanced from ‘sneak’ to ‘snob’. 

lM whipped tor doing a YorNG one’s verses, etc. Cf. a similar 
incident in Love’s Cross Currents : ‘I wonder if Frank re- 
member's what a tremendous licking he got once for doing 
Lunsford’s verses for him without a false quantity, so that 
when they were shown up he was caught out and came 
to awful grief’. The Frank here is Frank Cheyne (son of 
Lady Midhurst’s other brother), who was eighteen years 
younger than his cousin, the 'nephew Cheyne’, who has 
just been nlbntioned. No doubt this benevolent action, in- 
troduced into two works by Swrnburne, was one of his Eton 
memories; and perhaps he. himself (a good verse-writer at 
school) was the t oy who suffered so heavily for the benefac- 
tion. 

,,t sent up for good: See Note " of this chapter. 

*** arden: In the manuscript, what may be ’Arden’ is 
apparently changed to ‘Harden’; the galleys give ‘Horden’; 
in the Brotherton set Swinburne altered this to ‘Arden’. 
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Arden is therefore the family name; but in a later chapter 
(Les Malheur s de la Vertu) Mr. Linley speaks of a visit he 

made to Eton in 1833 to see 'my nephew Sundon 

Wariston as he is now’; and Denham, in the same chapter, 
refers to him as ‘Lord Sundon’. Swinburne could be as 
shaky on names as he was on dates or anything arithmetical. 

'** THE MISFORTUNES OF VIRTUE . . . THE PROSPERITIES OF VICE: 

The sub-titles of the two best-knqwn works of the Marquis 
de Sade: Justine ou les Malheurs de la Vertu and Juliette 
ou les Prosptrites du Vice, which had a sort of fascination 
for Swinburne over many years of his literary career. Of 
course Lady Midhurst would not know these works (as she 
indicates later, even Rabelais is closed to her). But she 
would have heard the phrases from Mr. Linley — an accom- 
plished Sadist in all senses — and she cites him as one with 
whom they were commonplace. In a subsequent passage of 
this chapter, later deleted, he uses the words *ou les mal- 
heurs de la vertu’; and in the chapter entitled Les Malheurs 
de la vertu he speaks of his own wife as ‘an instance of 
suffering virtue’ (under the moral or mental tortures to 
which he subjected her). 

Deleted after would tf.li. you so: in his favourite French. 
See preceding Note. 

vovez donc ce scfllra r Qt i ricane: This and the large 
section that follows up to and including ‘entangled uncle 
and nephew’ (p.106) are deleted in the Brotherton galleys, 
and there, in the margin, is written in pencil ‘They came 
together’; so that the text becomes *. . . and exchange a 
pass or two. They came together in the mazes of a dis- 
cussion . . .’ Swinburne evidently thought that, with this 
section, there was too much harping on the subject of flagel- 
lation, even after he had made considerable deletions. But 
he passed the passage when he revised the manuscript 
before it went to the printers. 

*” gobemoucharSk A good pun. ‘Gobemouche’ of course 
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(literally 'a fly-catcher’) means 'an easily gullible simple- 
ton’, and ‘mouchard’ is a popular word for ‘a policy-spv’ or 
'detective'. 

calembour : Swinburne wrote ‘calembourg’; surely a lap- 
sus calami, and not an attempt at another pun. 

m, hi risFORCLD this ... on this occasion: This sentence 
was inserted later, replacing the following passage, deleted 

.. by two downward strokes: This sentence was sportively 
enforced by a sharp stroke with the flat hand which made 
the boy cry out and catch his breath: the secret pinch that 
followed brought the tears full into his eyes, and his teeth 
pressed his underlip hgrd: these caresses had literally 
enough touched a tender part. 

U " I W AM Uib NOW WHEN YOL WERE FLOGGED LAST? : 7 want to 
know tf you twer get whipped ?’ Silence. ‘Now, my boy, I 
will know. When were you flogged last V A later deletion. 

'‘ Deleted between in the face and say: even with those 
great hazel exes stolen from some girl, and say you are not 
whipped now and then. A later deletion. 

“ Bi ns, eu : Cf The Flogging-Block, passim, e.g : 

The supple Twigs, the swelling Buds I view, 

That once too well my burning Buttocks knew. 

u idogue). 

There are just seven twigs, and each twig is in bud — 
And I’ll bet you the very first cut will draw blood. 

* (Algernon’s Flogging). 

"and they sting, don’t they: Cf. 

Master. Docs if sting? does it hurt vou, my boy? does it 
tickle? 

(lb., Ib.) 

‘And how do you like it, Fane?’ he says, ‘does it 
sting? does it sting you Fane?’ 

(Reginald’s Flogging, Part II, published 
anonymously in The Whippingham Papers.) 
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And for gloating sadistic taunts in general see Note ** of 
this chapter. 

'** RITES OF MARRIAGF . . . BFTWEEN YOliR PERSON AND THF 

birch: Cf. 

How the birch seems to love Master Wilfied's backside! 
How it kisses and clasps and embraces it! 

(The Flogging-Block. Willie’s Flogging) 

Aithux. Algernon’s bottom and Birkenshaw’s tod — 
A'n’t they a couple of lovers, bv Godl 
Reginald. Lovers? the banns have* been spoken in 
churth ... « 

(lb. Algernon’s Flogging, Chorus, Str I ) 

M * Deleted after this boy has had! He had found out b\ 
means of a fresh blow with the hand, which In ought such 
exquisite pain into Hex belt’s face as could not be mistaken 
or controlled: the checks ivere contacted and the whole 
body quivered. [1 his sentence was mcorpoiated in the foie 
going paragraph when Swinburne icvised this pan of the 
manuscript] but he did not appeal. A later deletion 

141 smai.i est for a boy: prettiest. 

,4> Deleted after spoil them: Bettci have the maik.s where no 
eye can see them, your own included. A latei deletion 

,4 ’ HE WILL I.IVF. TO BE THANKFUL TO YOl : Foi this IV< ksiuflian 
humbug, a common additional infliction ftom sadistit 
punishers on their victims, cf 

Master. . You’ll live, mi, to thank me for whipping vou 
well. 


• * • 

You'll remember your numberless floggings with 
with gratitude. 

(The Flogging-Block. Edward's Flogging.) 
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144 Deleted after i can nte: if your tutor were not to tickle your 
hide now and then with birch twigs. A later deletion. 

"'a tot on or iwo of riti old school: details of school 
flagellation. A later deletion. It is sudv ‘details’ that furnish 
the epical bulk of 7 he Hogging-Block and the other pieces 
belonging to that cycle. 

"Deleted after mi biitirmss of birch: interlarded with 
fuithei queries as to his irrent flogging. A later deletion. 

l.t i ms \ tc rivi sup: teserve for the present his intended 
tales of the whipping-block. A later alteration. 

“ aimhnc. \ promise well t mverstood: with a promise well 
undeistood that she wolthi come late to his room to console 
him. 

"* ut nwiiom has com out of ihe world with him: Ct. 
Baiidelane: 

deputs la dispa) titon de Bal/ac, ce prodigieux metd- 
ou epu comma none pass d’un nuage de gloire, tomme 
un onent bi/ane et exceptionnel. coinme une auroic 
pol.tite mondant le deseit glace de ses lumieres feci iques. 

unite ruriosite. lelativement au roman, s'etait apaisee 
ct endonme ’ 

(Ankle on Madame Bo~ -ny, pub 
in L'Aihsh in 1 857.1 

BtoMit 1, toisTivt n (it . Character m Bal/ac. Emile 
Blondet (in La Vieille hUe, Le Cabinet des Antiques , Un 
(hand Homme de piovmce a Paris and other woiks). 
|otiiiulist: a nitic of ro moral delicacv, one of whose 
specialities was denigiation of even the best-assured icputa 
turns Ftic nne Lousteau (in Splendours el Miseies des coui- 
tisanes . Illusions perdues, Une Homme d’afjattes, Les 
t.omcdien c sans le savoir. etc.), a multifarious journalist, a 
spongei, an cxploitei of women — in shoit. a man whose 
living by his wits was lestiirted by no over-niceness ol 
principle. 
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m Hugo's oration- : At the graveside. Praise of Balzac's work 
could not have gone higher: ‘Torn ses livres ne forment 
qu’un livre, livie vivant, lumineux, profond, oil l’on voit 
aller et venir et mardier et se mouvoir, avec je ne sais quoi 
dVffare et de terrible melt- rdel, toute notre civilisation con- 
tetnpoiaine; livre merveilleux, que le po£te intitule 
tomedie ct qu'il aurait pu intituler Htstoire, qui prend 
toutes les formes et torn les styles, que depasse Tacite et 
qui va jusqu’a Suckonc, qui traverse Beaumarchais et qui 
va jusqu'a Rabelais; livre qui est l’observation et qui est 
! imagination: qui piodigue le vrai. rintiuie, le bourgeois, 
le trivial, le materiel, et qui. par moments, it travers toutes 
les iralitts brusquement et largrmcnt ddchirees, laisse tout 
a toup enaevoir le plus sombre et le plus tragique idlal ’ 
Etc. 

’** philanthrope MAiGRr Dii r. (i.e. in spite of human nature 
and the win state of the wot Id viewed as the workmanship 
of a God', a good description of Hugo tn his obstinate 
optimism regaining things ui general ‘La vie et les homines 
me taisiient hmsvii' savs the solicitor Derville in Gobseck [ 
‘Le mondc est tribune ct mediant’ suvr> Mine de Beauseant 
in Le Ptre Goiiot; and these tuo evaluations sum up the 
pessimism of Balzac. who unlike Hugo saw no remedy and 
had no kind of hope. < I'he Chiisiian religion lor him was 
no mote than a political instrument to keep the vile herd 
in ordci ) He could nevei have wiitten 

God's in His heaven- - 
All’s right with the woild! 

but such facile faith is one of the cardinal elements of 
Hugo's creed. 

’** poete MAU.Rr ui: Le. m spite of the non-poetic didactic 
whith his const ious self aimed at being. 

‘"enough to make him turn in his grave: If this means 
that Balzac wouhfl have been shocked at the idea of Eugenie 
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G randet being taken as representative of him at his best, it 
remains true that he was very well pleased with this work. 
E.g. 'Eugenie Grandet, un de mes tableaux les plus acheves 
. . . J’en suis tr£s rontent.’ ( Lettres a l’ Etra ngere .) And 
again: ‘Eugdnie Grandet est une belle ccuvre.’ (Ib.) But 
Swinburne would prefer the stronger meat of such works as 
La Cousinc Bette and La Fille aux yeux d’or: things lurid 
and dealing with the lime icach of passions. 

"“madami, marnlffi. : In Balzac’s La Comine Bette. Valerie 
Eortin, the wife first of Jean-Paul-Stanislas Marneffc and 
then ol Cclesliu Crevei (ie teprdsentant du parvenu 
p.uisien'). A woman of consummate depravity, intelligent 
and vciv beautiful. 'La Tne, lV-legante Valerie', whose un- 
< lothed < b o ms ‘ofEraient des beautes surnaturcllcs’, was the 
propertv at one and the same time of Marneffe, Crevei, the 
Biazilian Baron Henri de Montes, the Pole Count Wences- 
las Steinbock, and the Baron Hulot . . . ‘C’est madame de 
Maintenon dans la jupc de Ninon! ’ says of her one of the 
mole respectable characters of the l>ook, an ex-professor of 
f.icek who had won distim tion as a ciitic: ‘Lui plaire, 
v. est Haifa ii e d une soiree ou Ton a de 1 'csprit; mais Stre 
aim£ d’cllc. test un triomphe qui peut sufhre a l’orgueil 
d un homme ct cn remplir la vie.’ She came to a nasty end: 
Months, terribly jealous, paid a prostitute to get herself 
infected bv one of his negroes with a horrible disease, which 
he himself conttactcd fiom her, and then passed on to 
\ alei ic. whp (and Crevei also) died of it in a most repulsive 
fashion : she was an ‘amas de pourriture' some days before 
she cease to live. (Months- -and presumably the prostitute 
-hurried to Bra il, where alone the disease could be cured.) 

MADAMF DI mertfuil: The Marquise de Merteuil, the cen- 
tral female character of laclos* Les Liaisons dangereuses 
(1782). The central male character is the Vicomte de Yal- 
mont, the Don Juan of eighteenth-century France, well 
summed up thus by one of the most competent historians 
of the French novel: II est un gourmet et un artiste en 
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vice; il est le g£nie du mal, Satan en habit k la franchise’ ; 
which is an abridgment of what Sainte- Beu\e had said in 
the last batch of his Lundis : ‘11 existe dans ces caracteres 
[of which Yalmont is the repi csentative] une base d’orgueil 
infernal qui se complique de recheiche sensuelle, une f£ro- 
cil^ d 'amour-pi oprc, de vanitd, et unc sccheicsse de arm 
joinics au raffincmcnt ties desirs, et c’est ainsi qu’ils cn 
viennent vuc a inttoduitc la mcchanceti, la cruaute meme 
et une scelcratesse tiiminelle, jusque dans le plus doux des 
[jenchams, dans la plus tenth c des faiblesses.’ Madame de 
Merteuil is the admiring and admired asstx'iate of Vahnont, 
and at the end his deadly ent m\ (deadly in the literal 
sense, for he met his death thn*>jgh her). She is the pethdy 
of woman bi ought to a tenible peifection; the perfidy of 
woman deployed against the predatory selfishness of the 
male- -and against anything else that happens to stand in 
hei way. She is cleserer than Vahnont e\en and so nioie 
diabolical than this pattern of elegant satantsin The best 
summary of her is that of the (miuouit bi others la 

femme que l .ados a petnte et a laquelle il a attribut taut 
de gwu.es el de lessoimes infetnales . Amsi foi mees, 
seiretes et piofondes. itnj>thxHiablcs et imulnerables, elles 
apjmrtent dans' la galantene. dans la sengeame, dans le 
plaisir, dans la haine, un c<rui de sang hold, un esprit ton- 
jouts present, tin ton dc liberre. un cynismc de grande 
dame, rnele d’une hautainc elegance, une sort de legerete 
implacable. Ccs femmes petdent un homtito pour le perdre 
Elies sement la tentation dans la candeur, lasdebauche dans 
I’innocetrce. Elies martyr isent l’honudtc femme dont la 
vertu tcur deplait; ct, 1’om-cHcs touchec k mort, elles pous- 
sent <e cri dc vipere : ‘Ah! quand unc femme frappe dans 
le cteui d’une autte, la blessure est incuiable . . .’ Elles font 
tklater lc ddshonneur dans les families comme un toup de 
foudre: elles met tent aux mains des hommes les querelles 
et les epees qui tuertt. Figures £tonnantes qui fascinent et 
qui glaccnt! On pourrait dire d’elles, dans le sens moral, 
qu’elles d^passent de toute la t£te la Messaline antique. 



NOTES 

Elies crecnt en effet, elles resident, dies incarnent en elles- 
memes une corruption sup^rieure k toutes les autres et que 
Ton serai t tentd d’appeler une corruption ideale . . 

(La Femme Au siecle.) 

that smallpox: After Valmont’s death and the revelation 
of her crimes. Madame de Merteuil was ignominiouslv cold- 
shouldered and avoided and even footed at the theatre, but 
*she remained superbly self-possessed throughout this public 
icprobation; the following night, however, she fell into a 
heav\ fe\ er, and this was followed by an attack of smallpox. 

" 1 HI BOSTON LADIES IN DICKENS . . . HOMINY . . . TOPPIT . . . 

(odgir, etc.: Martin CfTuzzlewit, chap. XXXIV. The two 
‘literary ladies’. Miss Toppit and Miss Codger, are cited by 
Midhurst as pioficients in the art of rhapsodising. We 
give a spec imen of their typical American vacuous gush (in 
the best manner of the Transcendental ists of the Boston 
sc boob : 

' lo be ptesetucd to a Pogi.im,’ said Miss Codger, ‘by a 
Hominy, indeed, a thrilling moment is it in its impressive- 
ness on what we call our feelings. But whv we call them so. 
or why impressed thev are, if impressed they are at all, 
or if at all we ate. or if there really is. oh gasping one! a 
Pogram or a Homim. or anv active principle u> which we 
gi\e those titles, is a topic. Spirit searching, light 
abandoned, much too vast to enter on. at this unlooked-for 
crisis.’ 

'Mind an cl matter.' said the ladv in the wig, ‘glide swift 
into the voitex of immcnsit". Howls the sublime, and softls 
sleeps the calm Ideal, in* the whispering chambers of 
Imagination. To lieat it. sweet it is. But then, outlaughs the 
stern philosopher, and saith to the Grotesque. “What ho! 
arrest for me that Agency. Go, bring it herel” And so the 
vision fadeth.' (The style of Henry James in its most de- 
veloped state has, notwithstanding all differences, a curious 
affinity with the former of these two masterpieces of utter- 
ance: he always remained a true, and somewhat anile, 
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Bostonian, in spite of his strenuous efforts to make a Euro- 
pean of himself.) 

'"thf. greatest and gravest book of a century: An 
opinion that would not be shared by the orthodox, for whom 
this book would be horribly wicked, a creation of the Devil. 
But true intelligence has always on meeting it saluted it as 
one of the greatest things of the world. For Stendhal, who 
derived in large part fiom it. it was a sort of Bible. The 
Goncourts, who also owed much to it. spoke thus of it and 
the age which it expressed : 'La corruption devient un art 
dgal en cruautis, en manques de foi, en trahisons, a l’art 
des tyrannies. Le machiavdlismt entre dans la galanterie, il 
la domine et la gouverne. C'est l’heure oil I .ados tier it 
d’apr£s natme ses Liaisons dangereuses, ce livre admirable 
et execrable qui est a la morale amou reuse de la France du 
dix-huitieme si£cle ce qu’est le traitd du Prime ii la moiale 
politique de 1 ’It.ilic du sememe.’ No less enthusiastic— in 
spite of moralistic prejudice — is Le Bieton, who may be 
taken as typical of the better academic criticism of Fiance: 
‘L’cruvre est faite a la perfection. Je ne paile mime pas dcs 
qualiuK du style: cela est errit avee un stylet d’acier. Mais 
entre tant de romans par lettres . . . il n’en est aucun . . . 
oil l’int£ret soit aussi bien conduit, aussi grading, aussi con- 
tinu . . . On n’a jamais eu plus d’adresse. ct les Liaisons 
dangereuses peuvent etre regard^es romme le piemier 
roman bien fait qui ait pant en France.’ My own copy of the 
book onte belonged to Arnold Bennett, and*at he end of it 
this master wrote a note in pencil (dated 14.7.16): 'When 
you read this you are apt to think it is the only really 
realistic novel ever written. It is very great in parts, and 
some of the character drawing is very great. La canaillerie 
becomes beautiful.’ The next sentence shows that he shared 
Swinburne’s opinion on a point of detail as well as on the 
value of the book as a whole. 'Realistically the blot on it is 
that Madame' de Merteuil should be disfigured by smallpox 
at the end, amf, in a less degree, that Valmont should be 
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killed in a duel. Too much poetic justice. However, these 
things are trifles, because they are at the end, they do not 
influence the plot, and they occupy such a little space.’ 

L£on Daudet also had the same opinion as Swinburne of 
this work and expressed it in particularly the same words: 

'• • • Les Liaisons dangereuses — le plus grand livre du 
XVIII* sifcele . . .’ ( Action Fran$aise, 22 novembre, 1938.) 

The Goncourts, in a passage quoted in Note say that 
Madame de Merteuil dVertops the Messalinas of the ancient 
world. It could further be said that she and Valmont over- 
top I^ady Macbeth and Iago and any of Shakespeare’s evil 
characters. In fact, Iago and Lady Macbeth are crude pyg- 
mies to the two protagonists of the greatest book of the 
eighteenth century. 

I ha\e elsewhere in this work stated that Saintsbury does 
not so inuth as mention Laclos in the 620 pages of his 
History of Frenrfi Literature. Things are even worse in his 
large two- volume' History o) the French Novel. Here once 
again, in a work dealing specifically and exclusively with 
the novel in France, and professing to deal with it compre- 
hensively, laclos is given no place at all in the book properl 
Saintsbuiy docs mention him in the miscalled history, but 
it is only to proclaim his Grundy ish intention of keeping 
him severely out of the highly respectable exhibition run 
by Saintsbury. ‘Others may ask,’ he says, in reference to the 
indecorous, the wicked Retif de la Bietonne. whom, after 
what must have been long and worried hesitation, he de- 
cided to adfnit (and relegate to ”»n obscure corner) — ‘Others 
may ask why he is let in and Choderlos de Laclos and Louvet 
de Conn ay,* with some, more, kept out, as they most 
assuicdly will be.’ ‘As they most assuredly will be’: there is 
almost something savage in this; here is the martinet Bible- 


* Sic; and — to make matters worse— ‘‘Coudiay* in the Index: Saints 
bury was an ignoramus even about certain things oC which in his pro- 
fessional capacity he should have had a better than the pitiful know- 
ledge he exhibits here. 

PP 
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class teacher speaking, and not a man who has a right to 
give opinions on French literature. ‘However', goes on 
Saintsbury, somewhat naively, ‘on representations from per- 
sons of distinction I have given Laclos a place in an out- 
house. And I have made the place as much of a penitentiary 
as I could.' Penitentiary! Again a note of savagery, of hcavy- 
witted prejudice, of prepense condemnation that is the veiy 
opposite of criticism, in which Saintsbury plumed himself 
as being one of the elect. (And ‘outhouse’ : has this the — 
shall we say nasty? — meaning it has in certain parts of 
England and elsewhere? If so, Saintsbury is cruder than 
Laclos ever is; in fact Laclos is never crude; he was always 
a gentleman compared to Saintsbury, who never managed 
to get beyond genteelncss.) Well, the outhouse is among the 
Addenda and Corrigenda. ‘I am aware,’ Saintsbury there 
says, ‘that persons of distinction’ [there is an ill-concealed 
sneer here] have taken an interest in it.’ ( They have done 
very much more than that! But you never get honesty from 
your orthodox polemist.) Dowson, he ‘understands’ (note 
the sneer again, the detachment of the superior person who 
won’t bother to get or verify information on cm tain mat- 
ters), ‘wasted his time and talent on translating the thing.' 
Saintsbury/ accordingly, overcoming his prudish nausea, 
virtuously went so far as to read ‘the thing’ ‘with care’, to 
make sure that his contempt for it ‘was not unjustified’. 
(One would have thought he would have read ‘with care’ 
so celebrated a book before deciding to exclude it from a 
voluminous and comprehensive survey of the 'French novel. 
And observe that he does not say ‘re-read’. One suspects that 
he really had never read the masterpiece at all before 
arriving at his donkeyish decision.) But the care was all to 
no avail (a foregone conclusion to anyone knowing the real 
Saintsbury and his terrible limitations: his want of vision, 
his radical incompetence, once he moved into certain terri- 
tory). There follows a page or so of inept rigmarole, of 
which the upshot is that Saintsbury ‘cannot see how any 
interest can be taken in the book’! There were so many 
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things he could not see, poor man . . . Those who do not 
suffer from Saintsbury’s inhibitions and prepossessions, and 
know a masterpiece when they meet one, will agree with 
Swinburne, Arnold Bennett and the other admirers of 
Laclos, and adjudge that here as in certain other matters 
Saintsbury has acquired eminence as an ass. (It will no 
doubt be inferred that I have little or no esteem for him. 
That is not true. I admire and enjoy him, but for qualities 
(literary) other than those for which he has won a reputa- 
tion.) 

It would be easy to trace the influence of Laclos on Swin- 
burne’s novelistic work. Joseph Knight, writing to him 
about Love’s Cross Cui+ents in 1866, temarked on the filia- 
tion, and compared him to the French writer alone: ‘I 
think the letters are fuller of character than those in the 
work which first suggested to you the idea, and the charac- 
ters are every whit as life-like as those of Choderlos de 
Laclos.’ I have gi\en pointers to the influence here and 
there in my Commentary. 

”'p\ul it virginie: Innocent and edifying, the book par 
excellence for schoolgiils who study French. 

‘"ins TtLEMAQi’E : Of course the author of Telimaque is 
Fenelon and not Beinaidin de Saint-Piene, who wrote Paul 
et Virginie. The deliberate confusing eiror is Lady Mid- 
hurst’s way ol showing her contempt for this representative 
of the ‘educated’ classes of the British race. Things are no 
better to-day — if anything, they are worse— than in mid- 
Victorian times. 

»«* Deleted after tllemaqtk • ou les malheurs de la vertu. See 
Note "V 

*“ anyone QI!I nh poi'VAiT se consoler: A reference to the 
first sentence of the book: ’Calypso ne pouvoit se consoler 
du depart d’Ulysse’. There is probably also a reference to 
the fact that Telemarhus left, more or less inconsolable, 
three women who set their caps at hint. 
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“* latter-day pamphlets: Swinburne’s feelings about Car- 
lyle were very mixed. He detested many of the Scottish 
sage's opinions and especially of his appreciations — or 
rather depreciations — of men whom he himself reverenced. 
Cf. his published sonnets against Carlyle, and also the fol- 
lowing front a letter to Norman MacColl (Feb. 3, 1877): 

\ . . Mr. Carlyle's political predications — in which that 
great and maleficent old man has insulted every principle 
that I cherish and well-nigh every man whom I revere.' But 
he liked certain things even in his philosophy (e.g. traits in 
his portrait of Frederick the Great), and he was strongly 
attracted by much in his style. 

,M scotch ale wira laffitte : Lafourcade, with his usual 
stupidity, takes all this phrase as being a description of 
Latter-day Pamphlets . Of course laffitte is Balzac; Mr. Un- 
ley's thought is: Can one have a taste for two authors as 
dissimilar as the best claret and Scotch ale? 

‘•‘Deleted after deliciously as thunder: rolling thundci- 
claps of humour: : growling clouds of eloquence broken by 
sharp thunder-claps of humour. 

U, HE FLOUNDERS VIOLENTLY IN DETAII S, CtC. : Mr. Lillley IS 
right against 'Lady Midhurst’s unqualified enthusiasm. 
Swinburne no doubt was thinking particularly of Balzac’s 
not infrequent collapse into grotesque crudity of metaphor. 
Cf. ‘C£sar tomba de toute la hauteur de son espoir dans les 
marais fangeux de 1’ incertitude’. ( Cisar # Biiotteau): 
'Madame Vanquer se coucha en rotissant comrne tine per- 
drix dans sa barde, au feu du desir qui la saisit de quitter le 
suaire de Vauquer pour rerraitre en Goriot. ( Le Pert 
Goriot.) Cf. also, in another direction, the terrible comic 
pathos of ‘N'aigrissez pas le lait d’une m£re', said by Mme. 
de Mortsauf to the young man who was trying to overcome 
her virtue. 

*** his chief imitator, etc. : Much of what follows concerning 
this somewhat cryptic person applies to the work of Dickens. 
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But Dickens could not be called an imitator of Balzac; and 
at the date of the dinner-party (1850) he was definitively 
established, and there could be no question of his having 
to wait ten years before being given rank as a master; be- 
sides, Swinburne from the first had a great and almost 
thoroughgoing admiration for him, and would not be likely 
to make Lady Midhurst, a mouthpiece of his own dearest 
opinions, impugn him in such an unsparing manner. 
Charles Reade appears *to be the only alternative. He wrote 
The Autobiography of a Thief (1858), originally a part of 
It is Neva loo Late to Mend (1836). (‘Blackleg’ at the time 
Swinburne wrote Lesbia Brandon did not have its present- 
day sense, but meant a ftirf-swindler or a sharper generally, 
and might be taken as a generic word covering ‘thief’.) The 
d ue docs not fit, as Lady Midhurst is speaking in 1850, but 
such an anachtonism is admissible in a novel, and is the 
opjxrsitc of surpr ising in one by Swinburne, and cannot be 
taken as pioving anything except his weakness where figures 
arc concerned. Reade might loosely be called an imitator 
of Balzac in so tar as he strove to be a realist, and made 
ninth use of the ‘document’, in the exploitation of which 
however he rather is to be compared with /.ola. And his 
fvequent theatricality and sensationalism give ground for 
much that is here urged against him. ‘He w* 1 ’ neter do it 
but once’ etc. may be taken as a prophetic reterence to his 
masterpiece The Cloister and the Hearth, which had 
appeared when Swinburne wrote this chapter. If, as is very 
probable, tady Midhurst’s criticism of Reade is Swin- 
burne’s own, it was considerably qualified towards lauda- 
tion in later years: see the. essay on him published in Mis- 
cellanies. Here, while several reserves are maintained, he is 
proclaimed as ‘by far the greatest master of narrative whom 
our country has produced since the death of Scott’; as 
superior not only to Defoe but also to Balzac in this same 
respect. Reade is also spoken of here as ‘a writer of con- 
scientious and pertinacious industry, combined with 
genuine self-respect’ : which corrects another of the adverse 
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judgments passed upon him (among contemporary English 
writers In general) by Lady Midhurst in her keenness to 
place Balzac above all comers. 

The asinine Lafourcade — mirabilissimum (if the indis- 
pensable superlative may be allowed) dictu — suggests that 
the author here in question may be Champfleury or Flau- 
bert! Of course, however he is, he could not be either of 
these (Flaubert would be excluded in any case), for he is 
English, as is quite clear from the context. (‘All your men 
here,’ says Lady Midhurst; and, further on, ‘this Ehglish 
undeanness.’) 

'•'SHAKESPEARE CONDEMNING . . . flALZAC DEPLORING: Cf A 

remark in Swinburne’s essay on Charles Rcade on 'the 
preacher’s or the lecturer’s aim’, & propos of George Eliot’s 
Tito and similar didactic characters in the work of Rcade: 
‘Tito is presented — after the fashion of Richardson or 
George Sand — as a warning or fearful example, rather than 
simply represented — after the fashion of Shakespeare or of 
Balzac — as a natural and necessary figure.’ 

"'perversity: degradation and perversity. ‘Degrcdation’ 
would have denoted the very type of moral judgment which 
Swinburne says the greatest masters of creative fiction nevet 
descend to. 

'"madame de san-real: The lesbian lover of Paquita Valdes 
in La Fille aux yeux d’or. When she discovers that Paquita, 
during her absence, has become the lover oFher (Madame 
de Real's) half-brother, de Marsay, she daggers her to death 
in the course of a long and terrible struggle. 

"'there’s nae mair lands to tyne, my dear, etc.: Published 
under the title of A Jacobite’s Farewell in The Magazine of 
Art , January 1689, and later in the same year in Poems and 
Ballads III. 

"* lost all in the *15 ... in the '45 : Swinburne had in mind 
his own family, ‘which in every Catholic rebellion from the 
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day of my own Queen Mary to those of Charles Edward 
had given their blood like water and their lands like dust 
for the Stuarts.’ (Letter to E. C. Stcdman, Feb. 20th, 1875.) 

"‘THE DEFENCE OF ROME AGAINST THESE FRENCH: In April 
1849 the Republicans under Garibaldi successfully de- 
fended Rome against the French army sent by Louis- 
Napoleon to restore the Pope; in June Swinburne’s hero 
Mazzini fought in person along with Garibaldi against 
further French attacks; in July the French took the city, 
and Mazzini and Garibaldi had to flee into exile. 

derwen rwATER : One of the leaders of the Northumber- 
land Jacobites in the ’15. 


‘BRED U> . IN BORDER AIR . . . STRONG MEAT OF BALLADS: 

This largely applies to Swinburne himself. 'Swinburne 
being a Northumbrian to the very marrow, was steeped in 
the border ballads to such an extent that it was almost 
impossible to quote any verse of any border ballad that was 
unfamiliar to him . . . Rossetti used to say that if the know- 
ledge of all the specialists in this line were put together, 
they would not equal that of his “little Northumbrian 
friend".’ (T. Watts-Dunton, Prefatory- Note to Lord Soulis, 
,909.) William Morris, another expert, paid »he same tri- 
bute in terms of further reach. 'With regard to Swinburne’s 
unequalled skill in reproducing the texture of style [of the 
old ballad poetry] . . . Mr. Sydney C. Cockerell tells me that 
William Morris, when he w as dying, started making a selec- 
tion of border ballads, which he declared wrere the finest 
poems in the English language, to be printed at the Kelms- 
cott Piess. The difficulties of gaps and various readings 
were too great for Morris in his enfeebled condition, and 
Mr Cockerell suggested that the editing should be handed 
over to Swinburne. "Oh, no!” answered Morris, that 
would never do. He would be writing-in verses that no one 
would be able to tell from the original stuff 1 (Gosse, 
Preface to Posthumous Poems by Algernon Charles Swtn- 
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burnt, 1917 ) One of the numerous asinine things in 
i^ifoui cade’s doctoral thesis La Jeunes.se de Swinburne 
(1928) is the statement that Swinburne’s ballads, with the 
exception of a few lines, have no qualities of soul in them 
(‘ . . Its ballades de Swinbtn nc manquent d’ame.’) 

l "con st\D i nr si \ sorrow, etc.: Published bv Gossc and 
Wise in Posthumous Poems (1917). and again by the same 
two miscreants in the Honchurch mendaciously called 
‘complete’ edition (192-,). in both cases with enors of trans- 
niption and one couplet missing, and under the absurd 
title A Song for Mat gat et Midhurst : there is no person of 
this name in Lesbta Brandon nor in any of Swinburne’s 
works- Herbert's sistci was *Maig.uet Sevton before 
mairiage made her Lady Wariston. This is one typical in- 
stance out of hundreds or thousands of the shocking 
incompetence of these two interlopers into the field of 
Swinburne’s work and all that concerns him. Swinburne 
himself named the j>oem The l Vats her: see the account of 
Mi Mevei stem’s gal lev in the third chapter of the Com- 
mentary 

"* rw i\h>: put asunder, disjointed, parted 

* f *m 1 \o man's s\ii BHwnv But no mail's white sail be 
tween. A good example of an alteration made to secure the 
effect of ‘dropped syllabic and lough edges’ mentioned in 
the pieteding paragraph as chaiactenstic of ballads of the 
English bolder. 

*'* inhaukd 1 he hot fraoranc i> : drew in with great dim 
delight the sweet odour. 

‘"ns soft covering: the thin soft stocking: . the thin soft 
silk. 

'** PRESSED DOWN UPON HIS NECK . . . TREAD ME IO DEATH : See 

Note *' of this chapter. 

close curk of rebellious hair. 
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144 A tempest . . . radiant: in a heavy and tawny torrent, 
[darker] duskier in the mass and glittering in the light and 
[ru.rf/mg] rioting. 

'“Deleted alter passion: of gratitude and delight ‘Passion’ 
alone is more suggestive of incestuous feeling. 

'"iose: misprinted as ‘love’ in the galley-proof. 

'“fervour and spiRir: singleness. 


chapter iv 

’superb: In the loot sense of ‘pioud’, ‘lordly’. 

’in soiotn . ir was no i.iff for him etc. : Much if not 
all of this ma> he taken as part of the history of Swinburne’s 
life at Eton. It modifies considerably the cunent and more 
or less canonical account (given b\ Gosse. Lafomcade and 
others) of this important peiiod of bis founativc yeais 

’a III AR AND CIOSE FRU Ml OR I WO . RAMBLED AND HI AD 

vrRSE . . . Windsor, etc . : Swinburne had two particular 
friends at Eton, Ins cousin Algernon Beitiam Mitford (late 
laird Rcdcsdale) and Sir George Young. The lattei has 
iecoided that ‘he was not at home among Eton boss We 
used’, the former wrote in a letter to Gossc. ‘to take long 
walks together in W’indsor Forest and in the Home Paik 
As he walked along with that peculiar dancing step of his, 
his eves gleaming with enthusiasm, and his hair, like the 
ca//era of the old Florentines, tossed about by the wind, he 
would pour or* in his tmfoigettable voice the tieasuies 
which he had gatheied at his last sitting. 

1HF seagull: Cf. ‘no seagull likes to have his wings dipt’ 
(n t*); and ‘Denham, though not such a seagull (i.c. as 
Heibert) (p.iq). This is another proof that this section like 
many others concerning Herbert, is autobiographical; for 
Mrs. Disney Leith, a cousin of Swinburne, records that sea- 
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gull’ was 'one of his home nicknames.’ ( The Boyhood of 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, 1917.) 

'lord althorp: Courtesy title of the third Earl Spencer 
(1782-1845); Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of the 
House of Commons in Lord Grey’s administration (1830- 
1834); one of those chiefly instrumental in carrying the 
Reform Bill. He was called to the Upper House in 1834, 
and thereafter gave himself up to what for him were the 
delights of country life. 

'embitter: weary. 

7 brought forth : the galley (28) ^ives ‘brought first’, which 
is evidently a misprint (the sheet on which this paragraph 
was written is not among those of the extant manuscript, 
and was probably lost before the latter was purchased by 
Wise). 


CHAPTER V 

‘THE COUNTRY SEASON . . . CHARADES AND PROVERBS, CtC. : 

Probably biographical reminiscences. Mrs. Disney L^eith (op. 
cit.), speaking of her and Swinburne’s childhood, says: ’I 
remember one occasion on which he made us all into a kind 
of tableau out of "Dombey and Son” — himself taking the 
part of Mrs. Skewton in her Bath chair! ’ And again, refer- 
ing to life in their youth: ‘Some of our happiest days 
together were spent at his grandfather’s (my great unde) Sir 
John Swinburne’s house at Capheatot^. . . A large cousin- 
hood gathered there in those bright autumn days, where 
everything seemed to combine for the delight of youth . . .’ 
’Passengers* here seems to have the obsolete meaning of 
‘birds of passage’ used metaphorically. 

did not enjoy the chance : did not enjoy the social differ- 
ences : : did not enjoy the change as other boys might. 
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’the worthy jockey: Lord Charles. 

4 A CERTAIN FIRE AND MUSIC . . . WHICH STUNG AND SOOTHED 
ALTERNATELY . . . THF RELAXATION OF NERVES OVERSTRUNG 

... a pulse and play of blood: This might be a general 
description of Swinburne’s own verse in the 60s. 

‘evening’s show: night’s charade. The manuscript has 
‘evening’s show-proverb’, but Swinburne deleted ‘-proverb’ 
in one set of the galleys. 

* a cavalier : Gubetta : : a bravo. Gubetta, in Hugo’s Lucrece 
Borgia, an agent of Lucrezia, who poisoned or otherwise 
got rid of people she deiired to have suppressed. 

t his tuc brothers : In Chapter I we are told that Walter 
Lunsford was the only male of the children of that family, 
and that his mother was an invalid: Swinburne was not 
above discrepancies of this sort: it is just possible, however, 
that two boys had been added to the familv in the interval, 
but they would be very young at the date of this chapter. 

* Qi i m si puellarum INSF.RERFS ciioRO: Horace, Carm. II, 5. 

‘son; ns crinibus ambiguoque vuitt: Id., ib. 

'"lucrezia: Of Hugo’s Lucrece Borgia. 

"gi nnvro: Gubetta. Cf. Note \ Gennaro, a purely imaginary 
character, is represented by Hugo as the incestuous offspring 
of Lucrc/.ia.and her brother the Duke of Gandia; Lucre da 
loves him deeply, with perhaps more than a maternal lot e, 
and he kills her for having poisoned five of his friends, not 
knowing who she is till she tells him just as she dies. Is 
there any significance in Swinburne’s having changed Luns- 
ford’s role from that of a bravo to that of an attractive 
young man who is the object of a passionate interest on the 
part of the character which Margaret plays? 

” looked . . • excitement: was excited and luminous with 
life after the fashion of a girl. 
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** mme. de rochelaurier: A character in Loves ’ Cross Cue - 
rents. 

14 Deleted after eyelashes : All the other features as well were 
soft, warm. 

"shoulders: bust. 

“said: said softly. 

"of a scene . . . their charade: of the great cut down for 
private acting into three or four scenes. 

"the princess negroni: Another character in Lucttce 

Borgia. 

"Deleted after let in upon bertie: who had hitherto suf- 
fered enough — too much — in his opinion — for incompetence 
and idleness in the matter of his studies, classic or arithmetic. 

44 this quarter: a poetess who had long lived far off before 
his eyes : : a poetess whose image had long floated and 
pressed upon his eyes, and was now visibly in the flesh 
before him. 

11 guanhumara . . . regina . . . otbkrt : Characters in Hugo's 
Les Bur graves. * 


chapter vi 

‘girl: fellow who. The deleted noun indicates that the girl 
was not anyone of importance in the story. 'Girl' was un- 
undoubrediy substituted for ‘fellow’ simply in order to make 
the situation more dramatic or appealing. 


chapter vii 

'tout le monde : In modem French (including that of 
Swinburne’s day) 'this phrase almost always means ‘everp- 
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body* and not ‘the whole world’, of which le monde entier 
is the regular or at least usual equivalent. One cannot accuse 
Swinburne of having made a mistake here; all that one can 
say is that the sense in which he used the expression is rare. 
In the next stanza, the constiuction ‘Veux-tu de la mer?’ 
is odd, especially in view of the preceding ‘Si tu veux mon 
cocur’ etc., and the following ‘Si tu veux . . . cette mer 
profonde', and if one assumes that what is meant is ‘Do you 
want (or Would you like) the sea?’ The most natural sense 
of ‘Veux-tu de la mer?’, occurring in such a context as this, 
is a partitive one: ‘Would you like some sea?’ (just as, in 
similar circumstances, ‘Veux-tu du vin?’ would normally be 
taken as meaning ‘Wonld you like some wine?’), but this 
of course cannot have been the sense Swinburne wished to 
convey. It looks as though he made a slip here, and intro- 
duced into a positive sentence containing vouloii followed 
bv a non partitive object the construction required by a 
negatived voulctr governing a partitive object. ‘Je veux 
cette < hose’; ‘Je ne veux pas de vin’ are examples of the two 
kinds of sentence in question. (It is true that de may be 
used with the positive of vouloir, but then the combination 
vouloir de is equivalent to another verb, less strong than 
vouloir. and having a shade of significance that does not 
essentially belong to the latter. The nearest En^’u&h equiva- 
lent, I should say, is not 'to have a desire for’, but ‘to find 
acceptable’, and, in the negative, ’to have no use for’ etc.— 
It is just possible, but it is not at all probable, that Swin- 
burne mearft to use vouloir de '• n its proper sense.) 

For the quality of Swinburne’s French, see Note ” on 

Chapter XV. 


sing ridf : For Swinburne's throwing off of poetry as 
he was riding, cf. Mrs. Disney Leith, op. cit .: ‘1 had my 
first impressions of Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient Rome 
from him. I was always fond of Roman history as a etui 1 • 
And the spirited, sounding periods of the ‘‘Lays repeated 
to me by Algernon— often when we wert Tiding together 
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took a lively hold of my imagination’; and again, of another 
period: *. . . many a masterpiece of the Victorian poets was 
lecitcd — as only Algernon could recite — during a spirited 
canter . . Cf. also: ‘I am bound to confess that if a fearless 
he was also a reckless rider, and more than once I remember 
his start ending in disaster.' Cf. also Swinburne himself: 

. . . When ever in August holiday times 
I rode or swam through a rapture of rhymes, 

Over heather and crag, and by scaur and by stream, 
Clothed with delight by the might of a dream. 

With the sweet sharp wind blown hard through my hair; 
On eyes enkindled and head npde bare, 

Reining my rhymes into royal order 

Through honied leagues of the northland border . . . 

(Verses published undei title (not Swinburne’s) 
of ‘Recollections’ in Posthumous Poems, 1917 ) 

In this chapter, as in many other parts of the book, thete is 
a good deal that is autobiographical. 

* AN attach if.: There is an Arthur Lunsford who is an attache 
in Love’s Cross Currents. 

4 y wish you'd horsewhip me: i’m so awfully happy: This 
shows another of the sources of Swinburne's masochism. Cf. 
Notes 5 * and "* on Chapter III. Unpublished letters to moic 
than one of his familiars indicate that this wish was not a 
mere fagon de parler and that it sometimes did receive satis- 
faction. But Walter Lunsford was not an initiate. 

•not dip in falstaff: King Henry the Fourth, Part If, Act a, 
sc. iv. 

*0 WftATTEN A THING HAD YE THERE TO DRINK., CtC.: These 
two quatrains are also the first two (but in the reverse 
order) of an unpublished poem of four stanzas of which the 
manuscript is in the British Museum. They are written on 
a sheet of white, notepaper; only the figures 18 of die water- 
mark date appeal 1 on this sheet, which was torn from one 
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that was twofold. T. he only variant in this copy is that ‘And’ 
in ‘And wine was never sae red' is corrected to ‘Nor’. 

there’s nae man by yon burn-side, etc.: There is also a 
separate manuscript (with a couple of minor variants) of 
these two quatrains in the British Museum. They are writ- 
ten on a sheet of white notepaper, with the printed address 
Ashburnham Place, Battle, Sussex (the seat of the poet’s 
maternal uncle, the Earl of Ashburnham) and the water- 
mark date 1864. 

or you’ll lick me, we're not it Eton : The same ‘wish’ of 
Note 4 struggling into an ineffectual hint. Cf. Love’s Cross 
Currents, letter XX, Reginald Harewood to Lady Cheyne: 
‘They want to diplomatise me : I am to have some secretary- 
ship or othot under Lord Fotherington ... I shall have 
Arthur Lunsford for a colleague . . . A.L. was a great swell 
in our sdiooldays, and used to ride over the heads of us 
lower bo>s with spurs on . . . To have him over one again 
will be very comic; he never could get on without fags. Do 
>ou think the service admits of his licking them? I suspect 
he might thrash me still if he tried : )ou know what a splen- 
did big fellow he is.' 

In the present instance, of course, it is as an expression of 
extreme devotion to an absent woman that sufL ng of pain 
is desired; it is not mere flagellation in the void, so to speak, 
as is usually the case with flagellomaniacs, that is here 
required. And one is pretty safe in assuming that in all his 
flagellantic ^ippetitions or sufferings Swinburne’s imagina- 
tion was active, set towards something in the way of an 
ideal. 

POSSESSED — WITH THE WIND; IMPREGNATED LIKE THE MARES 

in thessaly: *. . . vento gravidac . . .’ (Virgil, Georgies, 
Book 3.) But Thessaly is not mentioned in this passage. 

l * A STRANGE DREAM . . . STAR . . . FLOWERLIKE . . . WHITE ROSE 
. . . REDDENING CENTRE ... A LIVING MOUTH: One of the most 

impressive, most poetically powerful dreams in the whole 
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extent of literature. ‘A red rose, the old symbol of passion’ 
is the most obvious commentary, and most people would 
doubtless be content, or would prefer, to leave it at that; 
but modern psychology has more to say, and it cannot be 
ignored altogether. According to Freud, Introductory Lee- 
lutes on Pyscho-Analysis, ‘Blossoms and flowers [in dreams] 
represent the female sexual organs, more particularly, in 
virginity*. And in The Interpretation of Dreams he analyses 
a ‘flower-dream’ in which the following occurs: \ . . she is 
carrying a big branch . . . which is thickly studded -with red 
flowers’ : ‘red flowers’ is one of the elements of the dream 
which he says should be interpreted sexually. Jung, in his 
masterly and intensely interesting IVandlungen und Sytn- 
bole der Libido, speaks to the same effect. Discussing a poem 
of Holdcrlin’s addressed to the rose ('Little rose, the storm’s 
fierce power/'Strips out leaves and alters us’ et< .) he says 
'The rose is the svmbol of the beloved woman . . I'hc rose 
blooms in the “lose garden” of the maiden; theiefoie it is 
also a direct symbol of the libido’; and elsewheie he tecalls 
that stars figure in the ancient Mithraic liturgy as an 
'ecstatic symbol of the libido': '. . . you will see many five- 
pointed stars coining down from the sun and filling the 
whole lower air.’ As for the ‘reddening centie that grew as 
it descended liker and liker a living mouth’, it is enough to 
mention that for Freud the mouth in dreams is one of the 
symbols of ‘the female genital oiifite'. ( The Inlet prelatmn 
of Dreams.) 

It is almost as though Swinburne had had .he advantage 
of reading Freud and Jung: it appears that he has here, by 
the sheer force of creative intuition,! composed an erotic 
dream which in its esoteric symbolism is a well-nigh perfect 
specimen of its class according to the teaching of the most 
advanced psychology of the present day! — But it is not so 
surprising as it seems at first sight; as Freud himself says. 

♦ Un Jew — which is almost improbable— he was recording an actual 
dream of his own <or of someone else. 
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‘the dream makes use of such symbolisations as are to be 
found ready-made in unconscious thinking'; and again, 
'symbolism does not appertain especially to dreams, but 
rather to the unconscious imagination’. And, of course, it 
is from the unconscious imagination in large part that what 
is greatest in art derives. (Cf. Dr. Ernest Jones, Papers on 
Psycho-Analysis : ‘A number of Freud’s individual conclu- 
sions had been anticipated b) previous writers, particularly 
by artists.') 

iiif sla . . the salt menu According to Freud, Jung, 
etc., water in dreams has esoteric significance. Cf., e.g. Jung, 
op. cit. ‘All that is living rises . . from water. Born from the 
spiings. the risers, th<? seas, at death man arrives at the 
waters el the Stvx in order to enter upon the “night journey 
on the sea”. 1 he wish is that the black watet of death might 
be the watei of life; that death . might be the mothers 
womb ' I’he second last sentence seems particularly 
applicable to tnc passage to which this note refers Swin- 
burne (1 will go back to the great sweet mother’ etc , etc.) 
would have provided these psychologists with many effective 
illustiations on this and other of their pet themes, but they 
appeal to be quite ignorant of him When 1 called kreud’s 
attention (shortly before his death) to passages in Swin- 
burne's work that in part confirmed and in pan invalidated 
one of his most recondite essavs in psychological exegesis, he 
seemed no less surprised than interested. 

Foi Ilerbeit’s clieam <1 the following from Balzac s La 
Filli atts *yeu\ dor. one of the inspirational sources of 
Lesbtti Biamlon : ‘11 rc\a dc la Fillc aux yeux d’or, comme 
i event les jcun^s gens passionncs Ce fut des images mons- 
trucuses, des bi/ai reries insaisissables, pleines dc lumiere, et 
qu» rcvelent les mondes invisibles, mais dune mani£ie tou- 
jouts incomplete, car un voile interpose change les condi- 
tions dc I'optique.' 
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CHAPTER VIII 

‘go right over the cuff: Of. Notes ** and '*' on Chap* 
ter III. 

’thinking . . . make you: thinking it would p lease you and 
make you. 

*to bi your husband’s bridfsman < The extreme of moral 
masochism. Cf. Reginald Harcwood in Lm>e’s Cioss Cur- 
rents speaking of his love foi Clara: ‘It gives one the wish 
to be hurt for her. I think I should let him [her husband] 
insult me and stiike me if she waited it.’ 

*WERt NOT LESS THAN BROTH! K AND SISTER: were brother 
and sister. 


CHA1MER IX 

1 II.L A RUDIM CURSA PRIMA IMBUIT AMPHII RI TEN : Cdtullus 

LX IV. 

*DONor MAKE' i>F\n MElAl.: m not dead metal. 


CHARIER \ 

* whic h sefms lAi probable : On this and related questions of 
Teligious belief, cf. the following definitive expression of 
Swinburne’s attitude from the Dedicatory Epistle prefixed 
to the first collected edition of fiis poetical works (1904): 

‘I never pretended to see eve to eye with my illustrious 
friends and masters, Victor Hugo and Guseppe Mazzini, 
in regard to the positive and passionate confidence of 

their sublime and purified theology/ 

•» 

* speroni . . . canace: Speronc Speroni was a member of a 
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sort of committee to which the MS of Tasso’s Gerusalemme 
was submitted for criticism. They all found fault; plagiarism 
was one of the most wounding of Speroni’s charges. He also 
helped to launch the notion that Tasso was mad. Speroni’s 
play Canace deals with a subject that had been handled by 
Fuiipidcs in his Aeolus. Oanace and Macareo, brother and 
sister, and twins, have incestuous intercouse, from which 
a child results; the latter is mutdered at birth; Aeolus, the 
father of the twins, i^ shocked into angry action, the affair 
becomes public, and the guilty pair commit suicide one 
aftei the other. This story, it may be noted, is, in an extreme 
form, one of the themes of Lesbia Brandon and of the cycle 
genet alls to which tljp lattet belongs. It is therefore not 
altogether out of place that Swinburne should refer to it 
here ltt atr indirect 01 distant way it adds to the suggestion 
of incest that urns through the book. 

’In 1 8 : Sec Note lTl on Chapter III 

* t r 1 1 i \R * fuhtiom. 

'me wu in i IMF tsistr ssurable: As did that of Mac/.ini over 
Swinburne. Cf. Note * on Chapter XL 

*rMis - freedom. 

'\o i on any tr-.RMS . . a king : Cf. Note * on L hapter XI. 


CM AI'I'ER XI 

1861: 186 2. Another instance of Swinburne’s weakness in 
the matter of dates. 

‘uti cfw R vt. has caprira: Garibaldi, for some years a 
fugitive after his flight from Rome (see Note 1 on Chapter 
Ilf), had been allowed to retire to the lS l« ^ ^aprera m 
,854. He was in the field again in 1859; and in after 
conquer ing Naples and Sicily, and acqurescmg m the rule 
of King Victor Emmanuel, he r etired once more to his island 
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home, refusing all awards, bittering disappointed that he 
had been restrained from attempting to capture Rome 
(which would have led to a war with France). 

*all: Swinburne wrote both ‘all’ and ‘aught’, one above the 
other, and cancelled neither. 

4 he has faith in this kincdom : Garibaldi, on laying down 
his dictatorship, had urged all Italians to ‘join in consum- 
mating the great work of Italian unity under the re galan- 
tuomo, who is the symbol of our regeneration’. But Mazziiji 
and the Republican extremists (of whom Swinburne's 
Mariani was one) never had any faith in monarchy in 
general and in particular in the Italian kings. ‘Better Italy 
enslaved than handed over to the son of the traitor Carlo 
Alberto’ expressed the deepest feeling of Mazzini and those 
on his side. Swinburne echoes this in Songs before Sunrise 
(to which this chapter of Lesbia Brandon is a sort of 
annexe): 

How shall the spirit be loyal 
To the shell of a spiritless thing? 

Calling a crowned man royal 
That was no more than a king. 

* fa, fa . . . l’ angel di dio : Purgatorio, Canto II. 

* FOR VERY LOVE AND REVERENCE NEITHER WOULD NAME THE 

great name of mazzini: One of the few enthusiasms of 
Swinburne that seem wildly beyond the worth of, the object 
(and this is true of the whole Italian theme to which he 
devoted so much magnificent poetry). Cf. \ . . what I . . . 
still hold as the very highest honour, privilege, and happi- 
ness of my whole life — that of being presented to the man 
who was to me, I should think, what Christ himself must 
have seemed to his very first disciples — and to whom and for 
whom I would very gladly have given all the blood of my 
body and all the powers of my heart and mind and soul and 
spirit, as gladly and* thankfully as if I had still been in the 
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first fever of a boy’s loving worship and passionate rever- 
ence.’ (Letter to Watts-Dunton, Feb. 14th, 1877.) For the 
reticence conveyed in the words which are the subject of 
this note, cf. the following sentence in a letter from Swin- 
burne to W. M. Rossetti in the course of which he refers to 
‘long interviews’ he had recently had ‘with the Chief : ‘He 
said things to me and fold me stories that honestly I can’t 
write about'. Lecky said of the Italian Risorgimento that 
it was ‘the one moment*of nineteenth-century historv tv hen 
politics assumed something of the character of poetry’. It 
certainly did for Swinburne’s idealising self! Lady Mid- 
hurst’s corrective (Chapter III), a propos of this movement, 
‘Mind, I don’t say the «ncn are not mad, or not fools’, is 
very much in place here. 

hay nau : Cf. Love’s Cum Currents, Letter XXV : ’. . . she 
couldn’t expect any fellow- to stand and look on while such 
things were — and I w-ould as soon have looked on at Havnau 
any day.’ Havnau (1786-1853), ‘the Hyaena of Brescia’, was 
an Austrian general noted for his ferocity; so evil was his 
reputation that when he came to England in 1850 he was 
thrown into a horse-trough by a party of draymen; 
Palmerston met the resulting diplomatic protest with the 
declaration that he was ‘ a great moral criminal’ He figures 
among the villains in Les Chdtiments of Hugo. 

IF YOU OR 1 WERE TO BE SHOT . . . WOULD IT HEI P ITALY AT 

ah.: Mazzini may have spoken thus to Swinburne, who per- 
haps, like Herbert, had wished to give physical service to 
Italy; he certainly urged the poet to serve her (and the 
Mazzinian doctrine) with his poetry, and to give over the 
less austere themes that had hitherto engaged his attention: 

* . . . the poet ought to be die apostle of a Crusade, his word 
the watchword of the fighting nations and the dirge of the 
oppressors . . . shake up, reproach, encourage, insult, brand 
the cowards, hail the martyrs, tell us all that we have a great 
Duty to fulfil [sic]’ etc. (Letter in the British Museum. 
Lafourcade cites it, and gives 1 867 as the year; but this is no 
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more than conjectural, as March 10 is all that Mazzini gave 
of the date.) 

' ready to give your honour : The logical extreme of mere 
patriotism. It would cover all political crimes, including 
aggrandisement at the expense of another power, and so 
would justify the very Austrian oppression against which 
it was directed. But such apostles of nationalism cannot 
think straight. 

"in October 1866: This somewhat awkward obtrusion of a 
date about five and a half years later than that of what takes 
place in the chapter fixes a time after which the latter must 
have been written. 

11 1 see humanity and riMF : It was judicious of Swinburne to 
give this sentiment, which makes the nationalism of the 
mere patriot look small, to a Fienchman, for it is a part of 
the better French tradition, that of which Montesquieu and 
Voltaire are two of the representative creators. Cf. : ‘Si je 
savais quelque chose qui me ffit utile ct qui flit pr^judici- 
able & ma famille, jc le rejetterais de mon esprit. Si je savais 
quelque chose qui fut utile a ma famille et qui ne le fut 
pas k ma patrie, je chercheiais a l’oublier. Si jc savais quel- 
que chose utile a ma pattie et qui ffit prejudiciable k 
l’Europe et au genre humain, je la regarderais comme un 
crime.’ (Montesquieu, Pensees divetse.s.) 


CHtPIIR XII 

1 up to a certain point ... a lady’s : passable 

* HEIN ? WAS A DELICATE AND PARISIAN SOUND IN HIS EARS: Cf. 

\ . . she [Lady Midhurst] had a way of saying "Hein?” and 
glancing up or sideways with an eye at once bird-like and 
feline.' (Love's Cross Currents , Prologue) Swinburne, prob- 
ably took his Hein T from Balzac, where it is fairly common. 
Faguet pours scorn on Balzac for making a duchess say 
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Hein?, and affirms that it shows he was very ill-acquainted 
with the upper classes; but this judgment has rightly in its 
turn been made fun of by Brunetiere and other critics with 
a better knowledge of the period. 

* to Bacchus: from Theseus to Bacchus. 

* she said coldly: For the peevishness of the demi-semi- 
mondaine (and the scene in general) cf. Chapter XXXV of 

■ La Cousine Bette, whpre a party of gentlemen dine with a 
set of women of the vocation, for which Mr. Linley has 
trained this unpromising material: ‘Le Br^silien resta grave 
comme un homme de bronze. Ce sang-froid irrita Carabine. 
File savait parfaitemept que Months aimait madame Mar- 
neffe; mais elle ne s’attendait pas a cette foi brutale, a ce 
silence obstin£ de l’homme convaincu.’ 

“a face unlike hers: Lcsbia’s, of course. Cf. the close 
similarity of details here with those given in Chapter V: 
a fine and close mouth’; ‘her eyes . . . sombre and mobile’; 
‘a certain trouble perceplible in the face’. 


CHAPTER XIII 

'that river: The Thames at Eton, called the Isis at Oxford. 
Swinburne may have had in mind here the death (1862) by 
drowning in the Isis of G. R. Luke, one of his contem- 
poraries and best friends at Balliol. 

3 ‘make that demand of his Maker’: The exact words are 
‘Make that demand to the Creator’ (Troilus and Cressida, 

II. sv 

'tail trash : More than probably a misprint (this section 
exists only in galley-proofs: the manuscript of it is not ex- 
tant). The phrase would be odd in any context: its pejora- 
tive meaning seems out of place here. 

'NATURE IS A DEMOCRAT ... THE FORCJE THAT FIGHTS HER: 
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The philosophy of aristocracy of all sorts. This dualistic 
conception of a Life Force of some kind fighting against 
Nature is much likelier and much more attractive than the 
unitary one of the evolutionists or vitalists expressed, for 
example, by Mr. Bernard Shaw in Back to Methuselah and 
elsewheie in his works. 

‘and genii s: the galley-proof gives ‘a genius’. Swinburne’s 
shortened and' (he hardly ever writes the word in full) was 
obvioush misread as the indefinite article. 

* StX.lF I Y ... IN A SOM KWH A' I INTOLERANT WAV: Cf. her ‘quiet 

intolerance of people in general’. Chapter V. first paragraph. 


tat At' I ER XIV 

‘qiiORStM H afc: i am 1*1 i n> v? : Horace, Sat a, VII Flic cita- 
tion is peculiar I v apt coming from Mi. Linlev. as there 
follow, after a short interval, some twenty-five lines on the 
vices of slaves and masters, which the prim editor of the 
Oxford Clarendon Press edition omits as being too ‘toatse’ 
for modern readers. 

* ELL i- t.T vot ml Gi-oRGEm- DANDiN : ‘Vous i’ave/ \ou!u, 
vous l’avc/. voulu, George Dandin, vous l’avc/ \ouiu.’ 
(Moliere, Geoige Dandin. I. VII.) 

* prk itv : hand some. 

* came or f : Apfurcntlv means ’come to an enh’ heie. I lie 
more ordinary meaning (which occurs a few lines down) 
would not suit the general context. Cf. Love’s Cross Cur- 
rents, Inciter VI: ’. . . an attachment more or less was not 
much to him— he was off with her in no time. But . . at 
one time he had been on with her . . .’ 

'both . . . blown upon: Why both of them? Probably 
because Swinburne had originally thought of them as twins 
(see Note T ‘ on Chapter III), and this idea remained at the 
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back of his mind, although he had abandoned it and made 
their ages different (at least he appears to have done so; he 
refers to them as 'the elder’ and 'the younger'; it is true, of 
course, that these terms might be applied to twins, to dis- 
tinguish the first-born from the other; but had he continued 
to think of them as twins he would probably have men- 
tioned them as such — unless he forgot that he had cancelled 
the passage where he does so. in a previous chapter, and 
thought of it as still .holding good. If they were twins, of 
course, one would easily be mistaken for the other, and any 
oppiobrium incurred by one would attach to the other too; 
and this might even happen if, although not twins, they 
tesembled each other, to a marked degree 

*fred never knlw you were in i his world: But it appears 
from what he said on his death-bed that he did: \ . I 

should have taken the little thing and kept it . (Chap- 
ter I). 

’and iook i p in time with: ( without a penny I needn’t tell 
y>t/) and caught up some 

*SOl KNOW AT LEAST WHAI I HA T IS: it U'OS fatal. 

* rill \Ol NOER MARRIED I.ORD CHARLES BRANDON: But Mr. 
Linley has already said that he himself married the younger. 
The meaning no doubt is ‘what people mistakenly thought 
was the younget’ because the names had ‘got mixed up’ Cf. 
also what is said of their possible twinship in Note *. 

' vot’R common grandmother : The galles gives the misprint 
‘\oui cousin’s grandmother’. 

‘sundon: Wariston. See Note ’** on Chapter III. 

1 ov i R tinder: v irtuous ; : virtuous or tender. 

’flogged at home once a week: The sadistic father appears 
now and again in the unpublished flogging-pieces. In one 
place he is fiendish in the extent to which he inflicts pain. 
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CHAPTER XV 

* Deleted after to set her free : like men in stories. 
•fluttering: vibrating. 

•grew: wept. 

* mv life pleasant for a year: my life for a year full of 
divine pleasure. 

* Deleted after what will happen : or ivhat has to happen. 

•Deleted after think: it will not be fare to face again any 
more, / wonder : : it will not be xlhat it is now again any 
more, I wonder. 

•Deleted after pitifi l note of pain: like the prisoner's cry 
upon God after the question extraordinary by water. 

' crushed : devoured. 

•self-knowledge: thought 

"Deleted after the torn fefi paused: upon the burntng 
shores. 

"might: was to. 

"tu me dis: sois ronnf; L’ amour m’a fait bonne : : La vie 
est si bonne, 

je te dis: sois bfau. Puisqu’il t’a fait beau : : Et le temps 
si beau! These variants are written in the margin; nothing 
in the three couples of lines is deleted. 

** ecoute : ru m'aimks: Alors, si tU m’airnes. 

This variant is writen in the margin; neither line is deleted. 

"quand mai le vkut bien: Au temps qui fait bien : : Qiie je 
I'amais. 

These variants were written in the margin and cancelled. 

** tu fits bien aim#.?. Much could be said as to the quality, 
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grammatical and other, of the French of these veiscs. I will 
limit myself here to the following observations: 

(j) The change from plural to singular in ‘Tressez ma 
couronne . . . Tu me dis’ : The change sometimes corres- 
ponds to a heightening of sentiment; this does not seem to 
be the case here. The plural might be addressed to com- 
panions of the two lovers. But it remains awkward after one 
has done one’s best for it. 

(it) ‘Des fleurs de roseau’ is at least questionable. ‘De 
fleurs du roseau’ would be better. 

(iii) ‘Allons par nous-memes’ : ‘Let us go off all by our- 
selves’ in the sense of 'nil alone ’ is apparently what the poet 
means. ‘Tout seuls’ is the French for this. (‘Faire quelque 
chose par soi mime’ — ‘To do something by oneself’ in the 
sense of ‘unaided’). 

(iv) ‘dieux A deux’ : If this is intended to mean 'two by 
two’ it should be ‘deux par deux’. Gosse, in a note on this 
vetse in Posthumous Poems and in the Bonchurch edition, 
says ‘This line must be a slip. “Allons deux k deux” sug- 
gests a procession of couples, not a single pair.’ But it is just 
possible*that ‘two by two’ is not at variance with ‘all alone’, 
and that Swinburne meant ‘Let all lovers present pair off 
and let each pair go off alone’. Gosse was not aware of the 
mistake in French. Here as elsewhere Gosse was a fraud; 
although his main professional occupation before becoming 
Librarian to the House of Lord., was that of translator to the 
Board of Trade, his knowledge of French, presumably the 
language he would be expected to know best, was grotes- 
quely imperfect (as one £ould show with devastating ease 
if this point were questioned). Gosse of course noticed none 
of the other errors to which attention is drawn here. 

(v) ‘Nous vivons une heure; Nous mourrons un jour.’ The 
adverbial ‘un jour', indicating a point of time, is awkward 
coming immediately after the adverbial ‘une heure*, indi- 
cating duration. 
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(vi) ‘Qu’on rehausse en tour’ : ‘rehausse’ is at least ques- 
tionable; ‘exhausse’ would be more idiomatic. 

(vii) ‘Quand mai le veut bien . . . Les jours ou l’on cueille 
. . . quand l’hirondelle Chantc’ : The tenses here should be 
future. This is the biggest of all the howlers in these French 
poems. (One might by very special pleading make out a 
questionable case for ‘cueille’ : taking the verb not as apply- 
ing to a point of time in the future but as forming part of an 
adjectival phrase: ‘the flower-gathering days’; but it is more 
than doubtful if this is wha’t Swinburne meant.) 

(yiii) ‘chdvrefeuille’ : Swinburne made this feminine. 
There is in the British Museum a separate extra portion of 
galley-proof containing these two French poems and the one 
following: although Swinburne made a number of correc- 
tions here, he did not alter this gender. (Nor did he correct 
any of the other errors mentioned in this note.) 

(ix) In the following poem ‘Pour une nuit’, ‘pour un 
jour’ are wrong. The answer to 'Combien de temps me 
serez-vous fiddle?’ is ‘Une nuit’, and not ‘Pour une nuit’. 

For other mistakes in Swinburne’s French see Note 1 of 
Chapter VII. It may be noted here that there is extant a 
French composition he did at Eton (presumably), which 
contains errors that are really shameful. 

These mistakes, and the fact that in his third year at 
school he was awarded the second Prince Consort’s prize for 
French and Italian, show that the standard of» French at 
Eton was very low. In fact, apart from Latin and Greek, 
education at Eton until long after Swinburne left was in a 
deplorable condition, and the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission in 1861 ‘ostensibly to inquire into the working of 
the nine chief public schools, but with the obvious inten- 
tion of subjecting Eton to the most assiduous and searching 
criticism’ (Lionel Cust, Eton College) was very much called, 
for. Until the governance of Dr. Hawtry, the Headmaster 
in Swinburne’s time** ‘French had been taught . . . only as an 
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extra out of play hours’ (Cust, ib.). And even under Dr. 
Hawtry things were hardly better. ‘French, German, and 
Italian were, however, . . . treated for many years to come 
almost as objets de luxe.' (Id., ib.). But, it appears from the 
case of such an exceptionally gifted pupil as Swinburne, 
even as an object (or subject) of this category French as 
taught at Eton was a very poor article. 

In the next decade or so (after writing these verses), how- 
ever, Swinburne made 3 considerable advance in his com- 
mand of this language; in 1876 Mallarm£ expressed 
admiring astonishment at the quality of his French, and 
saluted him as a master poet in the tongue which he himself 
knew as a master. Cf. especially ‘aucune expression (je le dis 
en critique incorruptible et farouche) ne d£tonne ni quant 
au sens ni quant au son’ [this in reference to a French poem 
which Swinburne had sent the chief of the Symbolists]; and 
‘votre gdnie si mystdricusement parent de nos plus cheres 
gloires . . . vous avez dans lame un vaste coin fran^ais . . 
This disposes of the inept remarks of the unqualified George 
Moore on the worth of Swinburne’s French. 

" et s'enfuit: These two stanzas were written by Swinburne 
in an albirtn belonging to his mistress Adah Menken; from 
there (apparently) they were taken and, without Swin- 
burne’s permission, published in Walnuts and Wi?ie: A 
Christmas Annual, in 1883; and the same year they were 
published by R. H. Shepherd in a brochure entitled In the 
Album of Atfah Menken. The only difference in the poem 
as it appears in the Album is that the dash before ‘Pour’ in 
the third line follows ‘fiddle’ in the second. 

" the weary wedding : Published in Poems and Ballads III 
(1889), with six additional stanzas at the beginning, and a 
few variations in those of the Lesbia Brandon text. In a 
marginal note in the Brotherton galley Swinburne says that 
tfie refrains ‘ “One with another” and “Mother, my mother” 
should be printed throughout in Italics’; but he did not 
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observe this injunction when he published the poem in the 
volume just named. 

"they were like river-flowers dead: The lids of her eyes 
were like cold lead. 

"silly: a lie. 

"•artiiur: Arden. 

"'and my body were dead: This. and the two preceding 
stanzas were published, with slight variations, in Poems and 
Ballads III, as part of The Witch Mother. 

"’elaine: the cat. 

“a grand wise word: Swinburne deleted ‘grand’ in the 
Brotherton galley. 

“and pain to drink and meat: These four stanzas and the 
two following were also published, with variations, as part of 
The Witch Mother in Poems and Ballads III. In the margin 
of the Brotherton galley, opposite the first line of them, 
Swinburne wrote the title The Black Bridal. 

“Deleted after the first lines : There was another funereal 
wedding song rather like it. Presumably the following two 
stanzas were originally thought of as part of anothet poem; 
and so too no doubt were the three referred to in Note 
otherwise Lady Wariston’s remark, ‘I never knew the rest of 
that’ would be odd, as the latter, as well as the two following 
her remark, are part of ‘the rest’ published A The Witch 

Mother. 

“the wind w'AKts na me: WiSe in his Bonchurch Biblio- 
graphy of Swinburne says that these three stanzas ‘conclude’ 
The Witch Mother ‘in Lesbia Brandon , and Maclnnes 
(Ballads of the English Border) repeats this. But nothing 
shows that these stanzas belong to The Witch Mother, or 
are in any way connected with those that precede them; on 
the contrary, it uncertain that they are not; for one thing, 
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the published conclusion of The Witch Mother is really 
conclusive, and even a less incongruous addition than the 
one in question would be most inartistic. 

*“to hear: be vexed by. 

“that nursery jinglf.: Published, with a few variations, 
under the title of A Lyke-Wake Song in Poems and 
Ballads III. ‘Sit down at night in the worm’s wav’, ‘Now the 
worm is a sweet thing’, and ‘Fine gold and fair face* appear 
it^the published version as ‘Sit down at night in the red 
worm’s way’, ‘Now the worm is a’saft sweet thing’, and ‘Fine 
gold and blithe fair*face’ respectively. Here, in the filling 
out of the line to more normal rhythm by the addition of a 
syllable, we have the opposite of the process referred to in 
Note "* on Chapter III. 

” proud ye rt'rRE a’ day long; : This is one example of many 
that might be cited of Swinburne’s variation as regards 
punctuation. He wrote a semi-colon in the manuscript, and 
finding this misprinted as a comma in the (Brotherton) 
galley corrected this comma to a semi-colon; but in the pub- 
lished verson a colon replaces the semi-colon, and this was 
doubtless passed by him as correct. 

“ KTHLLBERT . . . ROSAMOND . . . THE TWO ELDER: In this chap- 
ter there is an eldest boy Arthur (Atty); a next eldest, Cecil; 
. then, younger still, a girl, Rosamond: and, youngest of all, 
Ethelbert, also called Bertie and (confusingly) Ethel. Swin- 
burne has forgotten that in Chapter II the birth of the 
eldest was followed by that of twins, a boy and a girl; and, 
finally, by that of another bov. Had he kept to this table, 
he could not have paired Cecil with Arthur to make ‘the 
two elder’, and Rosamond* with Ethelbert to make ‘the little 
ones’. 

“the Tyneside widow': It was under this title that the verses 
were published, with slight alterations, in The Fortnightly 
' Review, April 1888, and in Poems and Ballads III. 

“ willie’s neck-song : The following ppcm, with variations 
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and an additional stan/a, was published under the title of 
A Rievefs Neck-Verse in Poems and Ballads III. 

“bijlmer: Mrs. Bulmer, Chapter II, p. 64. 

M Deleted aftei shininc evis: Mamma, Pm sure you’re ill 
said the girl, for. 

“paused betwefn him and the children: pawed and faced 
him. 


chaptfr xvt f 

1 leucadia: I he entitling this chapter ‘Leutadia’ underlines 
the sapphic or lesbian element in the character and fate of 
the heroine Sappho is fabled to have committed suicide, 
because of frustrate love, by throwing herself into the sea 
from a lock on the shoie of the island of Leucadia. But there 
is a notable difference between her suicide and that of Lesbia 
Brandon: in the case of the Greek poetess a man (this time) 
was the object of het love: Lesbia Biandon remained 
lesbian to the end. 

a a hopeless hopv : a love buried alive 

* AS THE SCRAWL OF A CHILD WITH SHUT I YES: as the light 
scrawl of a child’s writing. 

* corbac.cia : Feminine (coined — apparently- b> Swinburne) 
of ‘corbaccio’, a pejorative of ‘corbo’, a variant of ‘corvo’. a 
crow or raven. ‘Cornacchia’ is the regular feminine word in 
the sense intended by Swinburne. Cf. in Love's Cross Cur- 
rents what Frank Cheyne says of Lady Midhurst: ‘she is 
rather of the vulturine order as to beak and diet’. 

* water -flowers : full-blown waterlilies. 

* vvansdale: In the neighbourhood of Ensdon. Ci. in Chap- 
ter VII the reference to ‘the ba\ under Wansdale Point'. 

T knees: waist : -.ankles. 
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' AND I BEGAN TO WONDER IF SHE WOULD MELT ENTIRELY INTO 

that likeness : till like hers they seemed, of live and molten 
gold. 

' TO SEE YOU AS YOU WERE THAT FIRST TIME ... GO AND DRESS 

up: Cf. in La Fille aux yeux d’or Paquita’s desire — fulfilled 
in this case — to have de Marsay dressed as a woman before 
they get down to amorous business: 

— Tiens, mon amour, dit-clle,.. . . veux-tu me plaire? 

— Jc ferai tout ce,que tu voudras . . r^pondit en riant 
de Marsay . . . 

— Eh bien, lui dit-elle, laisse-moi t’arranger a mon gout. 

— Mets-moi done i ton gout, dit Henri. 

Paquita joyeuse alia prendre . . . une robe de velours 
rouge, dont elle habilla de Marsay, puis elle le coiffa 
d’un bonnet de femme ct l’entortilla d’un chale . . . 

‘“THE REALITY OF l ATE: INEVITABLE, NOT TO BE CAJOLED BY 
RESIGNATION ... NOE LIABLE TO REPENTANCE, etc.: A Con- 
stant article of Swinburne’s creed, so superior to the 
Christiap with its repentance, resignation, and dependence 
on something outside oneself. There is a fuller expression 
of it in a letter of Lady Midhurst’s in Love's Cross Currents: 

. . I do not profess to keep moral medicines on hand 

against a time of sickness ... I prefer things of the cold 
sharp taste to the faint tepid mixtures of decocted sentiment 
which religious or verbose people serve out so largely and 
cheaply ... 1 for one cannot write or talk about hopes of 
reunion, better life, expiation, faith, and such other things. 
I believe that those who cannot support themselves cannot 
be supported . . . Stoicism is not an exploded system of 
faith. It may be available still when resignation in the 
modern sense breaks down. Resign yourself by all means to 

• the unavoidable; take patiently what will come; refuse your- 

* self the relaxation of complaint. Have as little as you can to 
do with fear, or repentance, or retrospection of any kind. 
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Fear is unprofitable; to look back will weaken your head. 
As to repentence, it never did any good or undid harm . . . 
It would not be rebellion, but pure idiocy or lunacy, for us 
to begin spluttering and kicking against the pricks; but, on 
the other hand, there is no reason why we should grovel and 
blubber . . . Courage, taking the word how you will, I have 
always put at the head of the virtues. Any sort of faith or 
humility that interferes with it, or impairs its working 
power, I have no belief in.’ etc. 


CHAPTER XVII 

‘ratazzi: Head of various ministries under Victor 
Emmanuel; Premier March-December 1862 and April- 
October 1867; an ambitious and intriguing man, one of the 
‘trained statesmen’ mentioned in the third paragraph. 

1 palla ferrante: A character in Stendhal’s La Chartreuse 
de Parme. Balzac sums him up thus in his admirable and 
all too little known essay on this work : 

‘Palla Ferrante est un grand poete . . . il est dpublicain 
radical ... II a la foi, il est le saint Paul de la R£publique, 
un martyre de la Jeune Italie, il est sublime dans l’art, 
comme le Saint-BarthSlemy de Milan, comme le Spartacus 
de Foyatier, comme Marius sur les ruines de Carthage. 
Tout ce qu'il fait, tout ce qu’il dit est sublime. Il a la 
conviction, la grandeur, la passion du croytmt . . . Plus 
grand que sa misere, pr£chant L’ Italie du fond de ses 
cavernes, sans pain pour sa maitresse et ses cinq enfants; 
volant sur la grande route pour les nourrir et tenant note 
de ses vols et des voles pour leur restituer cet emprunt 
ford de la Ripublique au four ou il aura le pouvoir . . . 
Palla Ferrante est le type d’une famille d’esprits qui vit 
en Italie, sindres mais abuses, pleins de talent mais 
ignorant les funestes effets de leur doctrine.* 

(Revue Parisienne, 25 septembre, 1840). 
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*i am told . . . imperfect: it is evident, was unskilled in the 
art of politics. 


REGINALD HAREWOOD 

(KIRK LOWES fragment) 

1 6n THE S.W. FRONTIER OF NORTHUMBERLAND : north-WCSt 

frontier of Westmoreland. 

’The house etc.: For details of the Kirklowes home cf. 
Lesbia Brandon, Chapter II, pp.5-6, Chapter III p-4i; and 
Love’s Cross Currents, p.21. 

* After good-na itfred the following passage is deleted with a 
wavy vertical line: Thus , when his son grew to be ten years 
old; Mr. Harewood took a great liking to him; and the main 
way in which this goodwill showed itself was in reading him 
Latin by five minute doses at a time , and fogging him about 
four times a week till he was too tired to strike hard enough. 
It was his earnest good faith, that by these singular rites 
some infinite inward good was wi ought upon the boy; and 
it may be noted that in all other matters he was as indulgent 
as need be. Reginald generally got all he asked for, except 
the remission of a penalty, that had fallen due; but not one 
cut of the birch less. As it happened, bodily pain was the 
only thing which the boy really minded in the least; a fact 
which assured his father of the virtues of his method. 

’FLOGGED HIM FOUR TIMES. A WEEK TILL THE BLOOD RAN : Cf. 

Note” on Chaptei XIV of Lesbia Brandon. 

* A SPECIAL AND RELIGIOUS OBJECTION . . . HIS DEEPEST MORAL 

feeling in the world: Cf. Gautier, Mademoiselle de 
Maupin, passim; e.g. ‘Voila ou se r&iuisent toutes mes 
notions morales. Ce que est beau physiquement est bien, 
tout ce qui est laid est mal.’ 
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'After character the following passage is deleted: He was 
very fond of reading the first division of the Bible, and would 
broach most original heresies with a grave zest. Not religious 
heresies ; at least he believed every letter in the book 
literally; but would draw the most wonderful conclusions as 
to people mentioned therein. For instance, Jezebel excited 
in him a sincere admiration: he wed to dilate on her excel- 
lence and greatness with femour when her name occurred 
in reading to his children. There was a story that once, when 
he came to the last scene of that lady's life, he teas impelled 
to commit an interpolation in the text and read forth with 
extreme vigour of accent the apostiophc to Jehu as follows.' 
Had Zimri peace who slew his master ? eh, ma man? and at 
the account of her muider threw his book across the room 
with a strong expression regaiding Jehu. The last sentence 
(from 'and at the account’) is cancelled with the whole 
deleted passage. 

' thf seat of INTELLECT ... in THE hfad: whose conscience 
and mind could be affected only through the physical appeal 
to his skin and muscles. There are other deleted attempts 
towards a satisfactory effect. 

•Cancelled portions between head and he had: He had the 
love and hatred of an animal, and moved about like a sort 
of bat. \Margaret\ Annie the daughter was. There are several 
other deletions in this interval. 

'Deleted before she in rf.ttrn. Eleanor had no; and there 
is a deleted Eleanor after ‘affection’ (the last word of this 
sentence). This, and the ’Annie’ and ‘Margaret’ of the last 
Note, show that within the spacaot a line or two Swinburne 
changed his mind twice as to the name the daughter should 
bear. He finally decided on Helen (but in one place after 
beginning to use Helen he inadvertently wrote ‘Eleanor’ 
and omitted to make the necessary change). 

"fond of him: fonder of him than of anyone else. Perhaps* 
a toning down of a vague suggestion of incestuous feeling. 
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“Deleted between oihers and beyond: desired only that 
they would further her own enjoyment : : wished no man 
ill, did no man good, but was probably incapable of seeing 
any sin in the removal. 

“ Lavatcr: Swinburne was probably put on the track of this 
physiognomist by Babac and Baudelaire, who frequently 
mention him. Cf. Baudelaire, Salon de 1846 : ‘Que Lavater 

se soit trompe dans le detail, e'est possible; mais il avait 
Tid£e du principe.’ 

“ AS TYPICAL OF FACES NO T TO BE TRUSTED : to distinguish faces 
of people without moral feeling. 

“polished: Sec Note on Chapter III of Lesbia Brandon. 

“a nfrvou* pi.fasure: Cf. Love’s Cross Currents: \ . . She 
[l,ady Midhurst] had not an atom of doubt he [Captain 
llarewood] had some nervous physical pleasure in the idea 
of -others' sufferings . . Thus the manuscript; but when 
the book came out in volume form ‘nervous’ was omitted. 

“COMFORT . . . NFV1R . . . INTERCEDE FOR HIM: Cf. Lesbia 
Brandon, Chapter II: ‘she [Margaret] gave him [her 
brother^ all condolence but no intercession.' 

"more than once: at least once. Swinburne was not so self- 
. suppressir e in this earlier work as he was in Lesbta Brandon. 

“Deleted after was married,: and her brother sent to the 
nearest school that could be pitched upon, Mr. H. remaining 
alone for the most part of the year. Swinburne changed his 
mind, and decided to allow the boy’s education to remain 
in his father’s hands. 

»• Deleted after contemplating him : with as perfect calm as 
if he had been in full dress. 

*• spoke to her: addressed her with a bland dullness. 

*'ran away: Cf., in Love’s Cross Currents, Lady Midhurst 
on Captain Harewood: ‘his treatment of the poor boy . . . 
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was horrible, disgraceful for its stupidity and cruelty; and 
*. . . . when he [the boy] was fourteen, and ran away from 
home . . 

“four dozen cuts: See Note “ on Chapter II of Lesbia 

Brandon. 

“Deleted after helps’: laughed more than ever at his condi- 
tion. 

“After lay the rod the following passage is deleted: Soon 
after her brother's visit Helen carried off her husband to 
London. Before the end of the year Mr. Harewood received 
a letter from her complaining angrily n of her husband, and 
begging him to come to London. He set out at once and 
arrived in two days from the receipt of her letter. 

“Deleted after unhappy enough: and chafed at the sense of 
their sorrow, for hitherto they had gone on lightly and easily 
enough, with plenty of rough work and enjoyment and 
affection on both sides. 

“Deleted before and the first visit: at last Helen sent a 
letter inviting them over for a. 

“ wanted . . the KiRKLOWES life back again : Cf. Margaret's 
nostalgic memories of Kirklowes in Lesbia Brandon. ]> }i. 

“managing the land . . . politics: Cf. Lord Wariston: ‘It, 
was already enough for him to tide and read and legislate’ 
( Lesbia Brandon, Chapter IV); and \ . . content to farm, to 
shoot, to vote in the House where he never speaks . . (Ib., 
Chapter XVII.) 

“Deleted after gamekeeper: Mr. Ashurst accepted his 
existence as a necessary part of his marriage. 

“Faublas: See Note “ on Chapter III of Lesbia Brandon. 

“ Deleted after for example : with those great men disputing 
about her and for her. 

“passed for : dispensed with. 
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** Deleted after liking towards him: the hoy too was grown 
handsome and helpful in many ways. 

"rjmif: Cf. Heshia Brandon, Chapter III, p.32: ‘it was 
such an absurd relief this’ [that Denham found in flogging 
Herbert]. 

” three : si%: Note ". Here Swinburne did check the tendency 
of his imagination to run to dreadful extremes of punish- 
ment. 

”io bl: Apparently: the writing is very illegible. What I 
have tentatively transcribed as ‘to be’ may be ‘and too’. 

"The portion after ‘waited, and went’ (which is on sheet 7), 
down to and including ‘if he went’ is written on the back of 
the six'h sheet; it occupies two and half lines of the page; 
no com lading stroke follows it, and the rest of the page is 
blank. The section is obviously unfinished. What follows 
begins at the top of a fresh sheet of a different colour (blue : 
the seven preceding sheets are white). 


HERBERT WIN WOOD 
USES OF PROSODY 

1 HILLING AFTER DOUBTFUL FLOWERS'. Stretching doubtful 
hands aftji the places where. 

’present as guests: Herbert, his mother. 

’ Margaret : Not Lady Waristoun, who ‘never rode now’, we 
are told below Apparently Margaret Lunsford. 

4 anne : Helen. 

4 cis : Lady Waristoun’s son Cecil. 

* beriie: Not Herbert, but Lady Waristoun’s son Ethelbert, 
also called Ethel. 
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' sting : pungency. 

* ethee: Bertie. 

* elaine: The cat, as in Chapter XV of Lesbia Buindon. 

"novels ... of the bicipital or muscular tvpi- : Cf. ‘that 
muscular morality and sinewy sanctity preacheij and extolled 
by performers in the writing-school of Christian gymnastics’, 
Lesbia Brandon, Chapter III. Kingsley’s Two Years Ago 
(1857) belongs to this type, which had a large vogue in the 
’50s. The agnostic central character of this work is the ideal 
muscular hero; but Swinburne was jfiobably not thinking 
so much of Kingsley (whom he admired) as of G. A. Law- 
rence, the chief of this school, whose Guy Livingstone, or 
Thorough appeared in the same vear as the less extravagant 
production of Kingsley. Guy Lfvingstone is a berserk per- 
sonage, a Nordic superman, an embodiment of what Law- 
rence himself refers to as ‘the Physical Force Doctrine’, he 
dies a hero’s death in the hunting-field. The first syllable of 
Swinburne’s ‘Horseleigh’, a few lines down, is probably a 
hit at the hunting-field scenes in these novels (Cf. ‘the fence- 
jumping feats') (‘-leigh’ may perhaps be meant to suggest the 
second syllable of ‘Kingsley’); and the ‘stone’ of the other 
imaginary name is undoubtedly intended to suggest ‘Living- 
stone’, while the ‘Hurl-’ suggests the precipitate energy of 
these vikings of the Victorian upper classes. (Cf. Bret Harte’s 
later ‘Guy Heavvstone' in his parody (1870) of the archetype 
of Lawrence’s strong (but not silent) man novels, of which 
there were nine all told.) 

Torn Brown's Schooldays, which appeared a >ear earlier 
than the two above-mentioned books, is a representative of 
‘the Christian-muscular section of this stimulant class of 
higher literature’. It was followed by a large number of 
imitations. Kingsley's Westward Ho! (1855) might also be 
ranged in this class, but it is immeasurably superior to the- 
class as a whole. 

Swinburne here anticipated well-known reactions against 
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this type of literature and the spirit producing and resultant 
hom it; e.g. Wilkie Collins’ Man and Wife (1870), where 
Collins inveighs against ‘the present mania for athletic 
sports’. But the reaction had already begun before Swin- 
burne wrote this passage; Lawrence himself had spoken of 
it in Sword and Gown (1859): ‘There is’, he said, ‘a heavy 
run just now against the Physical Force Doctiine . . . “Mus- 
cular Christianity” is the stock sarcasm of the opposite 
paitv . . 

1'hc Crimean War was the chief force that set going the 
‘bicipital’ movement. It fired Swinburne himself, who was 
later to deride the movement; ‘The Balaklava Charge’, he 
savs, referring to hinifelf in the third person in a letter cited 
by Mrs. Disney Leith in The Boyhood of A. C. Swinburne, 
‘eclip«ed all other \ isions. To be prepared for such a chance 
ai that, instead of being prepared tor Oxford was the dream 
of his life’. Cf. Kingsley, suiting to F. D. Maurice in 1854: 

‘ t his war would have made me half mad. if I had let it. It 
seemed so dreadful to hear of those Alma heights being 
taken and not to be there . . .’ 

‘ nooc.r: A term of Eton football, mote commonly spelt 
‘lougei. It means cither a score or (as here) a scrimmage. 
(Cf , in the letter of Swinburne mentioned in the last Note, 
‘. . . it came upon me that it was all \ery v "t to fancy or 
dream of “deadly danger” ancl forlorn hopes and cavalry 
charges when I had never run any greater risk than a football 
“roogc” ; 

Lafourcade, in La Jcunessc dr Swinburne, makes the 
extiaoi dinary statement that ‘le cricket £tait le seul jeu 
reconnu’ at Eton. ‘Recopnu’ by whom? In any case, football 
is listed in Nugae Etonenses (c.1770) as one of the games 
played at the school; it*is even mentioned by Horaian, a 
master at the school in 1487, in his Vulgaria Puerorum ; 
Cust (Eton College, 1899) says it ‘has been played at Eton 
for generations’. 
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18 hic, Herbert; illa, Rosamund; ilue, Ethelbert; haec, 
Margaret. 

"burns: reddens. 

14 ended bv . . . to THINK of: ended by murdering the girl in 
a way. 

** la t#:te renvers^e, etc. : Lafourcade says: “Quant aux 
extraits du roman imaginaire La»Chim&re, ils sont une 
parodie £vidente de la maniire “forte” de Balzac. On doit 
aussi y reconnaitre une imitation de Madame Bovary ou 
peut-etre des romans de Champfleury*. . There are many 
passages of French Romantic oi» ultra-Romantic erotic 
literature of the period 1830-1860 which Swinburne might 
have had in mind when writing this parody. Petrus Borel, 
Sue. the early work, of Gautier (especially Albcrtus), Bau- 
delaire, and even certain things of Balzac- -but not Champ-_ 
fleury and certainly not Madame Bovary — are among the 
possibilities that occur to one. I should sav, however, that 
Swinburne was here thinking particularly, and almost ex- 
clusively, of Feydeau, as represented by such passages as the 
following: 

“Parlant b;fs, de nous seuls, en nous tenant les mains, 
avec des paroles incoh^rentes, nous nous con tempi ions 
d'abord eperdument, absorbes dans une Emotion d£liti- 
euse et profonde qui nous serrait doucement le cceur et 
nous amenait des pleurs dans les yeux. Nos ^pmnehements 
etaient infinis comme notre amour . . Et commc nous 

nous d£vorions de caresses! Quelle suave dnergie dans nos 
^treintes! quelle avidity dans ^nos baisers! quel tremble- 
ment febrile dans nos gestes pendant que je lui disputais 
en silence les vdtements £pars qu’elle retenait sur elle, k 
toutes mains, p&le d’un vague affroi! A deux genoux, 
d^sespere, je me jetais devant elle, j’enla^ais sa taille 
souple de mes bras, et elle, se cambrant sous mon £treinte, 
m’appuyait la psume des mains sur le front, me tenait 
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doucement en arrive et d&oumait la t£te comme si elte 
avail eu pcur de mcs yeux.” 

“Et, comme pour m’an&mtir devant ellc, je me proster- 
nais et je baisais longuement ses pieds nus. J’aurais voulu 
mourir lit, lcs levres colltfes sur ses pieds d’enfant blancs 
et roses . . ( Fanny i 858). 

“II y a'&tit deux imes bien differentes qui s’exhalaicnt 
de ses levres et de ses regards. La premitre 6 tail celle 
d’une Phryne absorbte et strieuse, nourrie des plus fines 
primeurs comme des tpices les plus corrosives de la 
passion . . 

. . de ses main? tvemblantes, elle essuyait sur mon 
front l’acre sueur du desespoir . . (Ik.) 

Swinburne was well acquainted with Feydeau’s work; and 
in Love’s Cross Currents he (or rather Lady Midhurst) 
speaks of him as a writer who would give good sport to a 
parodist. 

As regards the title of Swinburne’s imaginary novel, 
Lafourcade, with laboiious ineptitude, notes that ‘Un roman 
intitule,"La Chimeie” fut public en 1851 par un certain 
Paulin Niboyet’ — of which and of whom Swinburne prob- 
ably knew’ nothing at all. It w T as no doubt Feyd*' 1.1 again of 
whom he was thinking particularly here: cf. the following, 
from a passage in the same work relative to the heroine with 
her excessive erotic idealism: 

" I ant qu’elle \ivra, elle pouisuivra fatalement sa 
chimere L’ideal de l’amour que l’entraine ne s’effacera 
mdine pas dan« les neiges de l’age ... II lui manquera 
ton jours un sice pom eue heuieuse . . .” 

And one could cite several other passages from writers well 
known to Swinburne where the word chimere is similarly 
used. 
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"Deleted after siffler: dans V oreille de son am [‘am’ pre- 
sumably being the first two letters of ‘amant’]. 

" k tire-d’ailf.s : The normal French is a tire-d’aile; but Vol- 
taire wrote « tire d'ailes at least once. 

“before a pentameter: Evidently the boy intended the 
vowel of the enclitic que to be elided before another vowel at 
the beginning of the pentameter. But this is foi bidden (by 
schoolmasters’ rules) in Latin veise, although it occurs in 
Greek poetry, and is possible in Latin as well as in Greek 
verse from one hexameter to another. 

"s 

*' sense: This word, which occurs in two previous paragraphs 
of the chapter, is an Etonian term that has apparently be- 
come obsolete, k means provision in English of material or 
subject-matter (beyond the mere, theme or title) on which to 
write verses in Latin or Greek. ‘Full sense’ would be very 
detailed help. 

*' Deleted after shaky: A quivered chaplet is enough to biing 
half the. 


ARDEN MAJOR TO LADY WARISTOl’N 

1 ardfn: Ethel. It is rather confusing that Arden should be 
both the Christian and the family name of the second-oldest 
of the three brothers. 

*rr’s something out of the way: It's some Windsor 
nuisance : : it’s something out of the way, not yesterday's 
work . r 

’after twelve: See Note '* on Chapter III of Lesbia 

Brandon. 

4 1 have got my remove: This simply means ‘I have been 
promoted’. Each form consisted of three removes, lower,* 
middle and uppen 
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* Herbert ‘ Uncle Herbert : : the cousin. 

'ethel: Bertie No. a. 

' in lower remove : In the lower remove of Remove, a form 
intermediary between the fourth and the fifth forms. 

'surley: ‘Surly’ appears to be the more usual spelling. ‘In 
the following year [1862] Dr. Goodford put a stop to the 
‘Oppidan dinner’, which had been given annually by the 
Captain of the Boats,’ to the popular leaders of the School, at 
the White Hart Hotel, Wincfsor [cf. the first deletion in 
Note *], and at th^ same time he abolished 'check-nights’. 
Hitherto it had been the custom for the crews of the three 
Upper Boats to row up to Surly Hall, in their 4th of June 
dresses, on certain specified evenings, to sup there on ducks, 

• green peas and champagne, meeting the Lower Boats on 
their way home, and returning with them in regular pro- 
cession; but these ‘check-night’ suppers, as they were called, 
*vere condemned by the authorities as affording great 
temptations to idleness and self-indulgence.’ — (H, C. Max- 
well Lyte, A History of Eton College, 1875). 

‘after nine: At that time there was a free period after nine 
as well as after twelve. 

'"can’t sit down: Cf. Note " on Chapter II of Lesbia 
Brandon. 

"complained of : A technical term, meaning reported to the 
Headmaster for idleness, bad work, etc. 




